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Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  eighth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D.  1825,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America,  Timothy 
Bedlington,  of  the  said  district,  has  deposited  in  this 
office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims 
as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  toit : "  The  Life 
of  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  American  Army,  through  the  Revolutionary 
War  ;  and  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  By 
Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Worcester.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I." 

In  Conformity  tc  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  •"  and 
also  to  an  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act  supplementary  to  an 
Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during 
tne  times  therein  mentioned  ;  and  extending  the  bene- 
fits thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and 
etching,  historical  and  other  prints." 

TTVTi-k    -iir    r»  A 171  o     S  Clerk  of  the  District 
JNO.  W.  DAVIS,   ^      of  Massachusetts. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  publication  origicated  in  the  author's 
wish  to  place  within  reach  of  the  great  body  of  his 
countrymen,  an  authentick  biography  of  General 
WASHINGTON. 

Judge  Marshall,  in  his  valuable  life  of  this  illustri- 
ous patriot,  has  embraced  not  only  the  settlement  and 
general  history  of  the  North  American  Colonies;  but 
also  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  His 
work  is  therefore  necessarily  too  expensive  to  be  ob- 
tained by  all  classes  of  American  people.  The  writer 
of  these  memoirs  apprehended,  that  by  publishing  the 
life  of  WASHINGTON  in  a  compressed  form,  he 
should  enable  those  of  his  fellow  citizens,  v,'ho  are  not 
in  possession  of  Marshall,  to  leave  to  their  posterity  a 
memorial  of  a  man,  who  was  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished as  a  Soldier  and  Statesman. 

General  WASHINGTON  was  from  his  youth  de- 
voted to  his  country,  his  character  therefore  cannot  be 
portrayed,  without  bringing  into  view  many  important 
publick  transactions.  The  plan  of  the  writer  has  been* 
to  notice  no  individual  or  event,  further  than  was  ne-iT 
cessary  to  display  the  principal  character. 


jV  preface. 

He  has  made  Judge  Marshall  his  leading  authoritjr 
for  facts,  and  has  in  some  measure  followed  him  in  the 
order  of  events.  The  histories  of  the  war  by  Doctors 
Ramsay  and  Gordon,  and  several  original  writings  have 
been  consulted  ;  but  he  trusts,  that  greater  liberty  has 
not  been  taken  with  any  of  them  than  is  fair  and  ho- 
nour able.  The  few,  facts,  v/hich  have  not  before  been 
published,  were  received  immediately  from  confiden- 
tial friends  of  General  WASHINGTON,  or  from 
ffentlemen  who,  in  respectable  official  situations,  were 
members  of  his  family  during  liis  military  command. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  display 
the  character  of  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
work,  by  exhibiting  in  a  connected  view  his  actions 
and  his  writings  ;  and  he  has,  as  far  as  possible,  made 
tliis  exhibition  in  the  person  of  General  WASHING- 
TON. 

He  has  not  conceived  that  he  was  writing  for  men 
of  erudition,  but  for  the  unlettered  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  he  has  for  their  benefit  more  particularly 
studied  simplicity  of  style.  Should  he  be  so  happy  as 
to  obtain  their  approbation,  he  will  receive  an  ample 
reward  of  his  labour. 

He  entertains  no  expectation  of  acquiring  literary 
fame  by  this  publication  ;  but  he  hopes  to  escape  tha 
disgrace  of  having  written  a  useless  book. 

Worcester f  Massachusetts,  October ,  1807. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

His  Birtli — Education — Appointed  an  Adjutant  General  of  the 
militia — His  embassy  to  the  Ohio — Commissioned  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  a  regular  regiment — Surprises  a  detachment  of  French 
troops — Capitulation  of  Fort  Necessity — He  is  appointed  a  volun- 
teer Aid  de  camp  to  General  Braddock — His  bravery  in  the  ac- 
tion in  which  that  General  fell — Ho  is  appointed  the  Colonel  of 
a  regiment,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  \irginia  troops — Hii? 
efforts  to  defend  the  frontiers — His  exertions  in  the  expedition 
under  General  Forbes  to  gain  possession  of  Fort  du  Qnesne — Re- 
signs his  commission. 

Geokge  Washington  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  Virginia,  on  the  22d  day  of  February, 
1732.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, and  the  great  grandson  of  Mr.  John  Washing- 
ton, a  gentleman  of  a  family  of  some  distinction  in  the 
north  of  England,  who  emigrated  about  the  year  1657, 
and  took  up  the  estate  on  which  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  was  born. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
lie  was  left  in  the  sole  care  of  a  solicitous  mother. 
She  gave  him  a  private  education.  A  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  mathematicks, 
geography,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  learned  languages,  formed  the 
course  of  his  youthful  studies. 

The  candour  and  manliness  of  his  dispvosition  were 
early  displayed  among  his  young  companions,  and  the 
commanding  influence  of  his  character  was  first  dis- 
covered by  jTts  ascendency  over  them. 
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The  patrimonial  estate  of  Mr.  Wasliington  was 
small.  After  the  completion  of  liis  co'arse  with  his  tu- 
tor, he  was  engaged  in  useful  industry  ;  and  for  several 
years  of  his  minority,  employed  as  a  county  surveyor. 
In  this  employment  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
diligence,  and  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  his 
plans.  His  experience  in  this  business  made  him  well 
acquainted  with  the  worth  of  new  lands,  and  aided 
him  afterwards  in  their  selection. 

The  military  bias  of  his  mind  was  early  discovered. 
The  war  between  England  and  France  in  1747,  kindled 
in  his  young  breast  that  spark,  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  burst  into  a  flame  ;  and  at  his  own  importunity, 
the  birth  of  a  midshipman,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was 
obtained  in  the  British  navy.  His  views  in  this  in- 
stance v.-ere  defeated  by  ths  anxiety  of  an  affectionate 
mother. 

At  a  time  v.'hcn  the  militia  was  to  bo  trained  for 
actual  service,  at  nineteen  ho  was  appointed  one  of 
the  adjutant  generals  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
major  ;  from  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  this  commis- 
sion, lioKourable  to  his  age,  lie  vv^as  soon  called  to  higher 
employments. 

France  at  this  period  unfolded  lier  ambitious  desigii 
of  connecting  Canp.da  with  Louisiana,  and  in  this  way 
of  enclosing  the  Britisli  colonies  in  North  America. 
Her  officers  were  directed  to  establisli  a  line  of  posts 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio.  This  tract  of  country,  the 
English  held  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Dinwiddle,  then  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
province,  alarmed  by  encroachmpnts,  which  involved 
the  important  interests  of  the  Briti?-h  crown,  conceived 
it  proper  ofScially  to  wai.i  the  French  to  desist  from 
The  prosecution  of  a  scheme,  deemed  a  violation  of  ex- 
isting treaties  between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  diilicult  to  select  a  proper  agent  to  execute 
this  perilous  mission.  He  must  pass  through  an  un- 
explored vrilderness,  filled  by  tribes  of  Indians:  some 
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i>f  which  were  doubtful  friends,  and  many  the  decided 
enemies  of  the  English.  The  fatigues  and  dangers 
which  induced  other  Virginians  to  decline  the  com- 
mission of  envoy  on  this  occasion,  led  Mr,  Washing- 
ton with  ardour  to  seek  the  appointment. 

The  very  day  on  which  he  received  his 

17^1  commission  he  commenced  his  journey  from 
Williamsburg.  At  Winchester  he  procured 
the  necessary  provisions,  baggage,  and  horses.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  November  he  reached  Will's  Creek,  the 
frontier  of  inhabited  Virginia ;  here  he  hired  a  guide 
and  four  other  attendants,  to  accompany  him  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains  ;  tlie  passage  of  which  Avas  now 
attended  with  difficulty  and  hazard.  The  weather  be- 
came incessantly  stormy,  and  the  snow  deep ;  and  he 
was  unable  to  arrive  at  Turtle  Creek,  on  the  mouth  of 
the  Monongahela,  before  the  22d.  Here  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  the  French  General,  and  found 
that  his  troops  had  retired  to  v.-inter  quarters.  With 
extreme  fatigue  he  pursued  his  journey ;  surveyed  the 
countr}'  with  the  judgment  of  a  soldier,  and  selected 
the  forks  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  as 
a  place  highly  expedient  for  the  English  to  possess  and 
fortify.  On  this  site  the  French  soon  after  erected 
Fort  du  Quesne,  which,  when  the  British  General 
Forbes  gained  the  possession,  he  called  Fort  Pitt. 

In  this  place  he  spent  a  few  days  to  conciliate  the 
XifFections  of  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity.  Some  of  their 
chiefs,  whose  fidelity  he  took  the  wisest  measures  to 
jsecure,  he  engaged  as  guides,  with  them,  ascended  the 
Alleghany  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek 
found  the  first  French  post.  Proceeding  up  the  creek 
to  another  fort,  he  met  Monsieur  le  Gardeur  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  commanding  officer  on  the  Ohio,  and  to 
him  he  delivered  Governor  Dinwiddle's  letter.  With- 
in three  or  four  days  he  received  an  official  answer  to 
his  communication,  and  immediately  left  the  place  on 
his  return  ;  but  the  snow  being  excessively  deep,  and 
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his  horses  growing  weak  from  fatigue,  he  became  im- 
patient at  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  Leaving  there- 
fore his  horses  with  necessary  directions,  in  the  care 
of  his  attendants,  he  and  his  guide  wrapped  themselves 
in  watch  coats,  took  his  important  papers,  and  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  in  thoir  packs,  and  with  their  guns 
in  their  hands,  prosecuted  the  journey  on  foot  the 
nearest  way  through  the  woods.  The  next  day,  De- 
cember 26,  as  he  passed  a  place  called  the  Murdering 
town,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French  Indians,  which 
lay  in  wait  for  him  ;  one  of  them  not  fifteen  steps  dis- 
tant fired,  but  without  effect.  This  Indian  the  Major 
took  into  custody  and  detained  him  till  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  then  dismissed  him,  and  continued  his 
march  through  the  night,  that  he  might  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit,  should  the  Indians  in  the  morning  fol- 
low his  track.  The  second  day  he  reached  the  river 
two  miles  above  the  Shannapis,  expecting  to  find  it 
frozen  over  ;  but  the  ice  extended  only  fifty  yards  from 
the  shore  ;  though  quantities  of  it  were  driving  in  the 
channel.  A  raft  was  their  only  means  of  passing,  and 
they  had  but  one  poor  hatchet  with  which  to  make  it. 
It  cost  them  a  hard  day's  work  to  form  the  raft ;  the 
next  day  they  launched  it,  went  on  board,  and  attempt- 
ed the  passage  ;  but  before  they  were  half  way  over 
tliey  were  enclosed  by  masses  of  ice,  and  threatened 
•with  immediate  destruction.  Mr.  Washington  put 
down  his  setting  pole  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice 
might  pass  by,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  current  crowded 
the  ice  with  such  force  against  the  pole,  that  it  threw 
liim  out  in  ten  feet  water.  But  fortunately  he  saved 
himself  by  seizing  one  of  the  raft  logs.  With  their  ut- 
most efforts  they  were  unable  to  reach  either  shore,  but 
with  difficulty  they  landed  on  an  island.  The  cold  was 
so  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  the  guide  had  his  hands  and 
feet  frozen.  The  next  morning,  without  hazard  they 
passed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  were  received  into  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Frazier,.  an  Indian  trader.     Here  Ma- 
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jor  Washington  took  a  horse,  and  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1754,  reached  Williamsburg,  and  made  report 
of  his  proceedings. 

The  fatigue  and  danger  of  this  embassy  are  not 
easily  conceived  by  persons  in  the  bosom  of  civilized 
life.  "  From  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  December,"  says 
Major  Washington,  ''  there  was  but  one  day  in  which 
it  did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly,  and  through  the 
whole  journey  there  was  but  one  continued  series  of 
cold,  wet  weather."  The  journal  composed  for  the 
perusal  of  Governor  Dinwiddle,  was  published,  and 
the  enterprise,  judgment,  and  perseverance  displayed 
in  the  execution  of  this  service,  exalted  Mr.  Washing- 
ton in  publick  opinion ;  and  gave  his  country  an  earnest 
of  his  future  services. 

The  embassy  to  the  Ohio,  not  having  induced  the 
French  to  withdraw  from  that  country,  the  assembly 
of  Virginia  adopted  measures  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  British  crown.  They  empowered  the  executive 
of  the  colony  to  raise  a  regiment  to  consist  of  three 
hundred  men.  Mr.  Fry,  a  gentleman  acquainted  with 
the  western  country,  was  appointed  to  command  it, 
and  the  commission  of  Lieut.  Colonel  was  given  to 
Major  Washington.  Enterprising  and  patriotick.  Col. 
Washington  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
march  first,  early  in  April,  1754,  with  two  companies 
to  the  Great  Meadows.  The  reasons  which  led  him 
to  this  measure,  were  to  be  early  in  active  service,  to 
learn  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  to  afford  protection  to 
the  English  settlements,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, which  promised  to  be  the  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions. Scarcely  had  he  taken  possession  of  his  ground, 
when  some  friendly  Indians  informed  him  that  the 
French  had  driven  away  a  working  party,  sent  by  the 
Ohio  company  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  southeastern 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  themselves  building  a 
fortress  on  the  very  ground,  which  he  had  recommend* 
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ted  to  the  Governor  for  a  military  post.  They  also 
gave  the  intelligence,  that  a  force  was  then  marcliing 
from  that  place  to  the  Great  Meadows.  Although  hos- 
tilities had  not  commenced,  yet  it  was  considered  that 
the  French  had  invaded  the  English  territory  ;  and 
many  circumstances  rendered  it  probable,  that  a  force 
was  approaching  with  hostile  views.  It  appeared  that 
the  party  had  left  the  direct  road,  and  had  encamped 
in  a  valley,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Mea- 
dows, as  a  place  of  concealment.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians,  set  out  in  a 
dark,  rainy  night,  and  surrounded  the  encampment. 
At  day  break  his  men  fired,  and  rushed  upon  tha 
French,  who,  being  completely  surprised,  surrendered 
One  man  only  made  his  escape,  and  Mr.  Jumonville, 
the  commander,  alone  was  killed. 

The  other  companies  of  the  regiment  were,  at  this 
time,  in  march  to  join  those  in  advance  ;  before  these 
reached  the  camp  Colonel  Fry  died,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington.  Two 
companies  of  British  troops,  one  from  South-Carolina, 
and  the  other  from  New- York,  also  joined  the  regiment 
at  the  Great  Meadov/s,  making  a  force  of  four  hun- 
dred effective  men.  The  regular  captains  reluctantly 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  a  provincial 
officer  ;  but  pressing  circumstances  induced  them  for 
the  time,  to  wave  dispute  about  rank,  and  to  act  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Washington. 

For  the  security  of  their  stores  he  erected  a  small 
stockade,  and  then  marched  towards  Fort  du  Quesne, 
to  dislodge  the  French.  At  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill, 
thirteen  miles  on  the  way,  he  was  met  by  a  number 
of  friendly  Indians,  v»'ho  informed  him,  that  the  enemy 
were  hastily  approaching  with  a  strong  detachment. 
A  confidential  chief  assured  him,  that  he  had  seen  a 
reinforcement  arrive  at  du  Quesne,  which  place  he 
left  two  days  before,  and  had  learned  that  a  body  con- 
Kistmcr  of  citrht  imndred  French  and  four  hundred  In- 
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dians,  would  immediately  march  to  attack  the  English. 
The  previous  informg,tion  of  deserters  from  the  enemy 
confirmed  the  Indian's  report.  The  troops  had  been 
already  six  days  without  bread,  and  had  but  a  small 
quantity  of  meat  in  store.  The  French  might  ap- 
proach by  water  carriage,  within  five  miles  of  their 
present  encampment ;  and  then  pass  them  by  a  differ- 
ent route  and  starve  them  into  a  surrender,  or  fight 
them  with  a  great  superiority  of  numbers. 

In  this  critical  situation  Colonel  Wash- 
17^4  ii^'GTON  called  a  council  of  war.  The  unani- 
mous advice  of  which  was,  to  return  to  their 
position  at  the  Great  Meadows  ;  because  the  two  roads 
at  that  place  united,  and  the  country  did  not  allow  an 
enem/  to  pass  them  unperceived ;  and  at  tliis  place 
they  might  wait  the  arrival  of  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and  reinforcement  of  men.  The  Colonel  approved  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  and  immediately  carried  it  into 
effect.  (July  2)  His  first  care  was  to  sink  a  ditch 
round  the  stockade,  which  ho  now  named  Fort  Neces- 
sity; but  before  it  was  completed,  the  enemy  attacked 
him,  (July  3)  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
iier,  whose  force  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  assault  was  gallantly  made,  and  bravely  repelled. 
Part  of  the  garrison  fought  within  the  fort,  and  part  in 
the  ditch,  which  was  almost  filled  v/ith  mud  and  water. 
Colonel  Washington,  during  the  whole  action,  re- 
mained without  the  Tort,  by  his  presence  and  example 
animating  his  men.  The  attack  began  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  was  continued  without  intermission  as 
long  as  the  light  of  day  remained.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing Monsieur  de  Villier  demanded  a  parley  and  men- 
tioned the  terms  of  capitulation  which  he  was  willing 
to  gVant.  These  were  rejected ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  articles  were  agreed  upon  and  signed.  By 
these,  the  fort  was  to  be  surrendered,  the  garrison  al- 
lowed the  honours  of  war,  to  retain  their  fire  arras  and 
baggage,  and  unmolested  to  march  to  the  inhabited 
2^ 
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part  of  Virginia.  The  capitulation  was  the  work  of 
haste,  and  written  in  tlie  French  language,  with  which 
neither  Colonel  Washington  nor  any  of  his  officers 
were  acquainted,  and  unfortunately  contained  an  ex- 
pression, which  the  translator,  at  the  time,  construed 
to  Colonel  Washington  to  imply,  that  Mr.  Jumonville, 
in  the  first  action  was  killed ;  but  which  literally 
would  bear  the  translation,  was  assassinated.  In  an- 
swer to  a  publication  of  Monsieur  de  Villier,  Colonel 
Washington,  soon  after  the  event,  made  it  fully  ap- 
pear that  he  did  not  understand  the  import  of  the  v/ord  ; 
hut  daring  his  presidency,  an  enemy  liad  the  audacity 
to  call  him,  upon  the  strength  of  tliis  capitulation,  an 
assassin.* 

The  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Virginia  regiment, 
on  this  occasion  amounted  to  fifty-eight.  The  enemy 
were  stated  to  have  had  about  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  publick  gave  to  tiiis  brave  band,  merited  praise  ; 
and  the  assembly  of  Virginia  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  resolution  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  above 
action,  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  WASHiNOTOTi 
and  his  officers,  and  by  a  donation  of  three  hundred 
pistoles  to  the  soldiery. 

The  regiment  fell  back  to  W^inchester  to  recruit. 
At  this  place,  the  companies  from  North-Carolina  ancl 
Maryland  joined  the  Virginia  force  ;  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Innes  of  North-Carolina. 

Governor  Dinwiddie,  with  advice  of  council,  order- 
ed the  troops  to  inarch  over  the  Alleghany  mountains; 
either  to  drive  the  French  from  du  Quesne,  or  to  erect 
a  fort  in  a  favourable  position.  The  forces  were  in 
number  much  inferiour  to  these  of  the  enem}',  and  were 
totally  unprovided  with  articles  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions, essential  to  a  winter's  campaign.  Orders 
were  also  given  immediately  to  fill  up  the  regiment  , 

*  111  an  infamous  publication  in  the  Aurora,  under  the  sig; 
nature  of  Jaspvr  Dwight. 
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although  no  money  was  voted  for  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice. Colonel  Washington  pointedly  remonstrated 
against  these  measures  ;  but  being  adopted,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  Legislature 
soon  rose,  without  providing  effectual  means  for  active 
service,  and  the  troops  did  not  march. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  regulations  from  the 
war  office  were  published  in  America,  which  provided, 
that  general  and  field  officers  of  provincial  troops, 
when  serving  with  general  and  field  officers  commis- 
sioned by  the  crown,  should  have  no  rank  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  senior  provincial  officers  should  be 
commanded  by  their  juniors  belonging  to  the  regular 
troops. 

The  military  ambition  of  Colonel  W^ashington  had 
been  excited  by  his  experience,  and  by  the  applause  of 
his  country ;  but  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  soldier, 
and  refusing  submission  to  these  degrading  regulations, 
he  indignantly  resigned  his  commission.  At  the  same 
time  he  declared,  that  with  high  satisfaction  he  would 
obey  the  commands  of  his  country,  when  her  service 
should  be  consistent  with  his  honour. 

1755.  Colonel  Washington  had  at  this  time  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  of  his  eldest  brother,  on  th«  Poto- 
mack,  called  Mount  Vernon,  in  compliment  to  the 
British  Admiral  of  tha,t  name.  On  this  estate  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  life  to  agricultural  and  philosophick 
pursuits,  a  resolution  that  he  did  not  long  retain. 

In  the  spring.  General  Braddock,  who 
"^I^S-^'  commanded  two  British  regiments,  and  a 
few  corps  of  Provincials,  was  making  prepa- 
ration for  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  He  invited  Colo- 
nel Washington  to  join  his  army,  as  his  volunteer  Aid 
do  camp.  The  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign 
with  a  gentleman  of  his  professional  knowledge  and 
experience  was  with  pleasure  embraced.  When  the 
General,  in  April,  left  Alexandria,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton  entered  his  familv.  and  attended  him  to  Will's 
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Creek,  where  fort  Cumberland  was  now  erected. 
Here  the  army  remained  until  the  12th  of  June,  col- 
lecting horses,  wagons,  and  provisions.  Colonel 
Washington  advised  the  commander  in  chief  to  use, 
as  far  as  possible,  pack  horses  instead  of  wagons,  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country.  Little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  his  opinion  at  the  moment,  but,  after 
the  comnioncement  of  the  march,  the  measure  from 
necessity  was  partially  adopted. 

Soon  after  the  army  left  Cumberland,  Colonel 
Washington  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever  ;  refusing 
to  be  left  behind,  he  was  carried  forward  in  a  covered 
wagon.  All  the  difiiculties  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  roads,  which  had  been  foreseen  by  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, were,  on  the  march,  fully  realised.  General 
Braddock  now  advised  witJi  him  on  the  most  eligible 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  He  earnestly  recommended,  that  the 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage  should  be  left  under  the 
charge  of  a  subaltern  officer  ;  and,  that  the  commander 
in  chief,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  should  with  the 
utmost  despatch  advance  to  the  Ohio,  in  the  expecta* 
tion  of  possessing  themselves  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  be- 
fore the  French  garrison  could  be  reinforced  by  the 
troops  that  were  known  to  be  on  their  way  for  that 
purpose.  The  general  closed  with  this  advice.  Twelve 
hundred  men  were  selected,  a  few  wagons  were  at- 
tached to  the  light  artillery,  and  necessary  provisions 
were  placed  on  pack  horses.  Of  this  body  General 
Braddock  himself  took  the  command,  leaving  Colonel 
Dunbar  to  bring  up  the  other  division  by  slow  marches. 

General  Braddock  with  his  disencumbered  troops 
did  not  move  with  the  expedition  that  accorded  with 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  American  aid.  In  a  letter 
written  at  the  moment,  he  says, "  I  found  that  instead 
of  pushing  on  with  vigour,  without  regardhig  a  little 
rough  road,  they  were  halting  to  level  every  mole  hill, 
and  to  erect  bridges  over  every  brook."     In  four  days 
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they  advanced  only  nineteen  miles.  The  indisposition 
of  Colonel  Washington  now  became  so  severe,  that 
his  physicians  declared  that  his  life  would  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  continued  fatigues  of  the  march.  The 
General  therefore  absolutely  directed  him  to  remain  at 
Yohogany  with  a  small  guard,  until  Colonel  Dunbar 
came  up  with  him.  Colonel  Washington  at  length 
consented,  on  the  promise  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  with  the  advanced  corps,  before  its  arrival  at  Fort 
du  Quesne.  The  day  preceding  the  fatal  action,  he, 
in  a  covered  v/agon,  rejoined  the  troops,  and,  in  his 
debilitated  state,  entered  on  his  duty. 

General  Braddock  was  warned  of  the  danger,  to 
which  the  character  of  his  enemy  exposed  him,  and 
advised  to  employ  the  ranging  companies  of  Virginia 
to  scour  the  woods,  and  prevent  ambuscades  ;  but  not 
looking  for  an  enemy  capable  of  serious  opposition,  he 
without  caution  moved  his  army  in  small  columns. 
Within  seven  miles  of  du  Quesne,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  an  invisible  foe  :  the  assaulting 
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1755  '    P'^r^y  of  French  and  Indians  fighting  under 
cover  of  the  thick  wood  and  high  grass,  with 
which  the  country  abounded. 

Early  in  the  action,  the  Aids  de  camp,  except  Colo- 
nel Washington,  were  killed  or  disabled,  and  he  per- 
formed the  whole  of  the  dangerous  service  of  carrying 
the  orders  of  the  commander  to  his  respective  officers. 
Of  all  those,  who  on  this  fatal  day  did  duty  on  horse- 
back, he  alone  escaped  without  a  wound  ;  although  he 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  through 
his  coat.  Doctor  Craik,  the  physician  who  attended 
liim  in  his  last  sickness,  was  a  v»  itness  of  this  scene : 
"  I  expected,"  says  he,  "  every  moment  to  see  him 
fall. — His  duty  and  situation  exposed  him  to  every 
danger.  Nothing  but  the  superintending  care  of  Pro- 
vidence could  have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all 
around  him." 

Aft-cr  an  action  of  three  hours,  the  troops  broke,  and 
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the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them  were  fruitless 
Colonel  Washington  assisted  to  bring  General  Brad- 
dock  oif  the  field,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
reached  fort  Cumberland,  and  there  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried. During  the  arduous  and  dangerous  conflicts  of 
this  hour,  Colonel  Washington  exhibited  that  lelf 
possession  and  determined  courage,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  officer.  To  his  quick  discernment  and 
sound  judgment,  the  preservation  of  the  defeated  troops 
was  in  a  great  measure  attributed  ;  and  had  his  advice 
been  previously  adopted,  probably  the  disaster  would 
not  have  happened.  As  soon  as  relieved  from  his  at- 
tention to  his  unfortunate  General,  he  was  despatched 
to  Cumberland,  to  provide  for  the  retreating  army. 
Colonel  Dunbar  being  joined  by  them,  de- 

1733.  '     stroyed  the  stores  he  could  not  remove,  and 
marched  his  army  to  Philadelphia  into  win- 
ter quarters. 

The  British  troops  had  not  been  accustomed  to  In- 
dian warfare  ;  and,  on  this  occasion.  Col.  Washing- 
ton indignantly  witnessed  their  pusillanimity.  In  an 
official  relation  of  the  engagement,  to  the  Executive 
of  Virginia,  he  observes,  "  They  were  struck  with 
such  an  inconceivable  panick,  that  nothing  but  confu- 
sion and  disobedience  of  orders  prevailed  among  them. 
The  officers  in  general  behaved  %vith  incomparable 
bravery,  for  which  they  greatly  suffered;  there  being 
upwards  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  what  we  had. 

"  The  Virginia  companies  behaved  like  men,  and 
died  like  soldiers  ;  for  I  believe  of  three  companies  on 
the  ground  that  day,  scarcely  thirty  men  were  left 
alive.  Capt.  Peronny  and  all  his  officers,  down  to  a 
corporal,  were  killed.  Capt.  Poulson  had  almost  as 
hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  escaped.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behaviour  of  the  regular  troops,  so  called, 
exposed  those  who  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to 
almost  certain  doatli.     And  at  Icnglb;  in  spite  of  every 
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effort  to  the  contrary,  they  broke  and  ran  as  sheep  be- 
fore hounds ;  leaving  the  artillery,  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, baggage,  in  short  every  thing,  a  prey  to  the 
enemy ;  and  when  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  in 
hopes  of  regaining  the  ground,  and  what  we  had  left 
upon  it,  it  was  with  as  little  success,  as  if  we  had  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
rivulets  with  our  feet ;  for  they  would  break  by  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it." 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  the 
gloomy  intelligence  was  received,  that  General  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  that  Colonel  Dunbar 
had  left  their  frontiers  open  to  the  invasion  of  the  ene- 
my. They  immediately  voted  to  raise  a  regiment  to 
consist  of  sixteen  companies. 

The  important  transactions  in  which  Colonel  Wash- 
ington had  been  engaged,  developed  his  character,  and 
his  reputation  rose  by  every  publick  trust  with  which 
he  was  invested.  He  now  received  a  commission  ap- 
pointing hun  Colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  and  to  be  raised,  in 
Virginia  ;  with  the  privilege  to  name  his  field  officers. 
He  could,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  colony,  engage 
in  the  military  service  of  his  country  without  an  im- 
peachment of  his  honour,  and  with  alacrity  he  accept- 
ed the  appointment. 

1755.  A  scene  now  opened  to  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, trying  indeed  to  a  Commander  of  his  youth  and 
degree  of  experience,  but  proving  an  excellent  school, 
in  which  to  form  the  General  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
With  an  incompetent  force  he  was  to  defend  a  fron- 
tier of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The  French  on 
the  Ohio,  aided  by  the  numerous  Indians,  attached  to 
their  interests,  embraced  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  invade  the  northern  and  western  borders  of  Virginia, 
spreading  terrour  and  desolation  in  their  course  ;  and 
having  c<ompleted  their  \vork  of  slaughter  and  ruin, 
they  retreated  wit!)  their  plunder  over  the  Alleghany 
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mountain  J  before  a  force  could  be  collected  to  attack 
them. — Governor  Dinwiddie  was  not  himself  a  soldier, 
nor  did  he  possess  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  this  mode  of  warfare.  Jealous  of  his  prerogative, 
and  obstinate  in  his  temper,  his  orders  were  often  in- 
adequate to  their  object,  or  impracticable  in  their  na- 
ture. The  military  code  of  the  colony  was  insufE- 
cient,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  the  mili- 
tia into  the  field  with  the  despatch  necessary  to  repel 
an  Indian  invasion  ;  and  her  martial  laws  did  not  pos- 
sess vigour  to  prevent  insubordination  in  officers,  or 
fiecure  discipline  in  the  permanent  troops.  The  colo- 
ny was  at  that  time  too  poor,  or  too  improvident,  sea- 
sonably to  lay  up  magazines  for  the  use  of  her  little 
ai'my,  or  to  keep  money  in  the  military  chest  for  its 
regular  payment. 

Under  all  these  embarrassments,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton entered  on  the  duties  of  his  commission.  Having 
jmt  the  recruiting  service  in  operation,  he  visited  the 
line  of  posts  on  the  frontiers,  and  established  the  best 
regulations  their  state  admitted,  to  keep  the  petty  gar- 
risons vigilant  and  alert. 

He  had  accomplished  this  necessary  business,  and 
nearly  completed  a  journey  to  Williamsburg,  to  settle 
v/ith  the  Governor  the  plan  of  operations  ;  and  to  press 
upon  him,  and  other  officers  of  government,  the  im- 
portance of  Legislative  interference  to  conciliate  those 
Indians  who  were  not  already  attached  to  the  French  ; 
and  to  adopt  eftectual  means  and  regulations  to  sup- 
port and  discipline  the  troops ;  when  information 
reached  him  of  an  eruption  of  the  French  and  Indians 
on  the  northern  border.  In  haste  he  returned  to  Win- 
chestei ,  and  found  the  country  in  the  utmost  alarm  and 
confusion.  The  small  garrisons  conceived  themselves 
to  be  in  danger  in  their  fortresses,  and  were  unable  to 
protect  the  open  country.  The  inhabitants  on  the  ex- 
treme frontier,  instead  of  unJting  their  force  for  mutual 
sftfetv.  fell  back  gnd  communicated  their  fears  to  more 
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interiour  places.  Orders  to  call  the  militia  into  the 
field  were  unavailing  ;  the  solicitude  and  exfrtion  of 
each  individual  were  directed  to  the  immediate  pre- 
servation of  his  family  and  property.  The  sufFerinffs 
of  his  countrymen  deeply  wounded  the  heart  of  Colo- 
nel Washington.  Every  measure  was  adopted,  that 
an  enterprising  spirit  could  suggest ;  and  all  the  means 
he  possessed  were  judiciously  and  strenuously  exerted 
for  their  protection ;  but  all  were  ineffectual.  He  was 
compelled  to  be  the  witness  of  the  calamity  of  friends, 
whom  he  could  not  relieve  ;  and  of  the  carnage  and 
ravages  of  a  ferocious  enemj',  whom  he  could  not  chas- 
tise. Before  a  force  from  below  could  bo  collected, 
the  invading  foe,  having  glutted  their  appetite  for 
blood,  and  loaded  themselves  with  spoil,  recrossed  the 
mountain. 

Three  years  service  affords  little  else,  than  a  repe- 
tition of  scenes  of  a  similar  nature ;  scenes,  which  oc- 
casioned these  settlements  the  utmost  horrour  and  dis- 
tress, and  brouglit  the  fortitude  and  military  resources 
of  the  Commander  to  a  severe  test ;  but  v/hich,  in  re- 
cital, v.'ould  swell  this  work  beyond  the  designed 
bounds.  The  regiment  never  consisted  of  more  than 
one  thousand  effective  men.  Colonel  Wasiiingtox, 
in  addition  to  the  appropriate  duty  of  his  commission, 
was  obliged  to  superintend  the  operations  of  each  subor- 
dinate department,  and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
impoverished  inhabitants. 

During  this  period,  he  unremittingly  urged  upon  the 
Executive  and  Legislature  of  his  Province,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  mode  adopted  to  prosecute  the  war. 
lie  earnestly  recommended  offensive  operations,  as  the 
only  measure  which  would  effectually  relieve  the 
Colony  from  the  heavy  loss  of  inhabitants,  and  from 
the  expense  of  money  yearly  sustained  ;  and  prevent 
the  total  depopulation  of  the  fertile  plains  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge.  If  the  necessary  co-operation  of  Great 
Bi-.taiii;  to  cnoble  tlie  colony  to  drive  the  enemy  ffom 
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tlie  Oliio,  were  unattainable,  which  would  prove  a 
radical  cure  of  the  evil,  he  strongly  recommended, 
that  a  regular  force  of  two  thousand  men  sliould  be 
raised.  By  this  measure  lie  thought  the  militia,  whose 
services  were  attended  with  incalculable  expense,  and 
were  seldom  productive  of  good,  might  be  relieved 
from  temporary  draughts.  The  feelings  and  views  of 
Col.  Washington  on  these  subjects,  will  fully  appear 
by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  which  he  wrote 
at  the  time.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Lieutenant  Govern- 
our,  he  thus  pamts  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  troops.  "  I  see  their  eituation,  I  know  their  dan- 
ger, and  participate  their  sufferings,  without  hav- 
ing it  in  my  power  to  give  them  further  relief  than 
uncertain  promises.  In  short,  I  see  inevitable  destruc- 
tion in  so  clear  a  light,  tha.t,  unless  vigorous  measures 
are  taken  by  the  Assembly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent 
from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants,  new  in  forts,  must 
unavoidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are  flying  before 
the  barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melancholy  situation 
of  the  people,  the  little  prospect  of  assistance,  tb.e 
gross  and  scandalous  abuses  cast  upon  the  officers  in 
general,  which  is  reflecting  on  me  in  particular,  for 
suffering  misconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kind,  and 
the  distant  prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  reputation  in 
the  service,  cause  me  to  lament  the  hour  tliatgave  me 
a  commission,  and  would  induce  me  at  any  other  time 
than  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  resign,  without  one 
hesitating  moment,  a  co)nmand,  from  which  I  never 
expect  to  reap  either  honour  or  benefit ;  but,  on  the ' 
contiarv,  have  almost  an  absolute  certainty  of  incur- 
ring displeasure  below,  wliile  the  murder  of  helplesa 
families  may  be  laid  to  my  account  here. 

''  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving 
petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  with  sucli  deadly  sorrow, 
that  I  soleranly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could 
offer  myseif  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  ene 
my,  provided  that  would  conduce  to  tlic  people's  ease' 
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The  inefficiency  of  the  militia  he  thus  portrayed. 

"  The  inhabitants  are  so  sensible  of  their  danger  if 
left  to  the  protection  of  these  people,  (militia)  that  not 
a  man  will  stay  at  his  place.  This  I  have  from  their 
own  mouths,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Augusta 
county.  The  militia  are  under  such  bad  order  and  dis- 
cipline, that  they  will  come  and  go  when  and  where 
they  please,  without  regarding  time,  their  officers,  or 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  There  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  your  honour's  orders,  one  third  of  the  mili- 
tia of  these  parts  on  duty,  at  a  time  ;  instead  of  that, 
scarce  one  thirtieth  is  out.  They  are  to  be  relieved 
every  month,  and  they  are  a  great  part  of  that  time 
marching  to  and  from  their  stations  ;  and  they  vrill 
not  v/ait  one  day  longer  than  the  limited  time,  whether 
relieved  or  not,  however  urgent  the  necessity  for  their 
continuance  may  be." 

"  I  met  with  Coi.  Buchanan,  with  about  thirty  men, 
chiefly  officers,  to  conduct  me  up  Jackson's  river, 
along  the  range  of  forts.  With  this  small  company  of 
irregulars,  with  whom  order,  regularity,  circumspec- 
tion, and  vigilance  were  matters  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt, we  set  out,  and  by  the  protection  of  providence, 
reached  Augusta  court-hcuse  in  seven  days,  without 
meeting  the  enemy  ;  otherwise  we  must  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  indiscretion  of  these  whooping,  halloo- 
ing, gentleman  soldiers. — This  jaunt  affi)rded  me 
great  op])ortunity  of  seeing  the  bad  regulation  of  the 
militia,  the  disorderly  proceedings  of  the  garrisons, 
and  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  iniiabitants. 

'•  We  arc  eitlier  insensible  of  danger  until  it  breaks 
upon  our  heads,  or  eli^e  through  mistaken  notions  o^ 
economy,  evade  the  expense  until  the  blow  is  struck, 
and  then  run  into  an  extreme  of  raising  the  militia. 
These,  after  an  age,  as  it  were,  is  spent  in  assembling 
them,  come  up.  make  a  noise  for  a  time,  oppress  the 
inhabitants,  and  then  return,  leaving  the  frontiers  un- 
znarded  as  before.     This  is  still  our  reliance,,  notwith- 
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standing  former  experience  convinces  us,  if  reason  did 
not,  that  the  French  and  Indians  are  watching  the  op- 
portunity when  we  shall  be  lulled  into  fatal  security, 
and  unprepared  to  resist  an  attack,  to  invade  the  coun- 
try, and  by  ravaging  one  part,  terrify  another  ;  that 
they  retreat  when  our  militia  assemble,  and  repeat  the 
stroke  as  soon  as  they  are  dispersed  ;  that  they  send 
down  parties  in  the  intermediate  time,  to  discover  our 
motions,  procure  intelligence,  and  sometimes  to  divert 
the  troops." 

The  expediency  of  an  offensive  war,  he  supported 
by  the  following  observations. 

*'  The  certainty  of  advantage  by  an  offensive  scheme 
of  action,  renders  it  beyond  any  doubt,  much  prefera- 
ble to  our  defensive  measures.  To  prove  this  to  you, 
Sir,  requires,  I  presume,  no  arguments.  Our  scattered 
force,  so  separated  and  dispersed  in  weak  parties,  avails 
little  to  stop  the  secret  incursions  of  the  savages.  We 
can  only  put  them  to  flight,  or  frighten  them  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  which  answers  not  the  end 
proposed.  Whereas,  had  we  strength  enough  to  in- 
vade their  lands,  and  assault  their  towns,  we  should 
restrain  them  from  coming  abroad  and  leaving  their 
families  exposed.  We  then  should  remove  the  princi- 
pal cause,  and  have  stronger  probability  of  success ; 
we  should  be  free  from  the  many  alarms,  mischiefs,  and 
murders  that  now  attend  us  ;  v/e  should  inspirit  the 
hearts  of  our  few  Indian  friends,  and  gain  more  esteem 
with  them.  In  short,  could  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land be  induced  to  join  us  in  an  expedition  of  this  na- 
^  ture,  and  to  petition  his  Excellency  Lord  Loudoun  for  a 
email  train  of  artillery,  with  some  engineers,  we  should 
then  be  able,  in  all  human  probability,  to  subdue  the 
terrour  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  retrieve  our  character  with 
the  Indians,  and  restore  peace  to  our  unhappy  fron- 
tiers." 

Oh  supposition  that  the  assembly  should  persist  in 
the  scheme  of  defensive  warfare,  he  presented  to  the 
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Governour  a  plan  fur  his  (ipinion.  This  was  to  esta- 
blish twenty-two  forts,  reaching  from  the  river  Mayo  to 
the  Potoniack,  in  a  lino  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  ;  and  which  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  regular 
force,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men. 

The  pride  of  Governour  Dinwiddie  v/as  offended  by 
these  frank  communications  of  a  gallant  and  inde- 
pendent officer.  In  uncourtly  language  he  censured 
advice,  v/hich  be  could  not  comprehend,  and  reproach 
ed  this  otlicer  with  dfficiousness  and  neglect  of  duty 
CblDfre!  Wasi/i.v  {tox  felt  the  reprimand  as  a  patriot, 
the  welfare  of  v.-hose  country  ever  dwelt  on  his  heart ; 
and,  like  a  soldier,  who  had  an  invaluable  prize  in  his 
ov/n  reputation.  I'a  the  consciousness  of  having  madd- 
the  highest j^^^'feTthfully  to  execute  the  trust  re- 
posed in  Ji0Kf^iQ  i\ms  wltli  spirit  replied  to  th.e  charge, 
in  a  Jetter  to  a  friend.  ''  Whence  it  arises,  or  whj',  1 
am  ignorant,  but  my  strong-est  representations  of  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  peace  of  the  frontiers  are  disregarded 
as  idle  and  frivolous  ;  m.y  propositions  and  measures,  as 
])artial  and  selfish ;  and  all  my  sincerest  endeavours 
for  the  service  of  my  country,  perverted  to  the  worst 
purposes.  My  orders  are  dark,  doubtful,  and  uncertain. 
To-day  appi'oved,  to-morrow  condemned ;  left  to  act 
and  proceed  at  hazard  ;  accountable  for  the  conse- 
quences, and  blamed  without  the  benefit  of  defence. 
If  you  can  think  my  situation  capable  of  exciting  the 
smallest  degree  of  envy,  or  of  affording  the  least  satis- 
faction, tlie  truth  is  yet  hid  from  you,  and  you  enter- 
tain notions  very  different  from  the  reality  of  the  case. 
However,  I  am  determined  to  bear  up  under  all  these 
embarrassments,  some  lime  longer,  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter regulations  under  Lord  Loudoun,  to  whom  I  look 
for  the  future  fate  of  Virginia." 

To  the  Governour  himself,  in  answer  to  a  communi- 
cation from  him,  which  conveyed  a  censure,  he  wrote, 
"  I  must  beg  leave,  before   I  conclude,  to  observe,  in 
justification  of  mv  own  condurt.  that  it  is  with  pleasure 
3  ^   ■ 
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1  receive  reproof  when  reproof  is  due,  because  no  pej- 
son  can  be  readier  to  accuse  me,  than  I  am  to  ac- 
knowledge an  errour  when  I  have  committed  it ;  nor 
more  desirous  of  atoning  for  a  crime,  when  I  am  sen- 
sible of  being  guilty  of  one.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  v/ith  concern  I  remark,  that  ray  best  endeavours 
lose  their  reward,  and  that  my  conduct,  although  I 
have  uniform]}'  studied  to  make  it  as  unexceptionable 
as  I  could,  does  not  appear  to  you  in  a  favourable 
point  of  light.  Otherwise  your  Honour  would  not 
have  accused  me  of  loose  behaviour  and  rej7iiss7iess  ot 
duty,  in  matters,  where  I  think  I  have  rather  exceeded 
tlian  fallen  short  of  it.  This,  I  think,  is  evidently  the 
case  in  Epeaking  of  Indian  affairs  at  all,  after  being  in- 
structed in  very  express  terms,  '  Aot  to  have  any  con- 
cern icith,  or  management  of  Indian  affairs.'  This 
has  induced  me  to  forbear  mentioning  the  Indians  in 
my  letters  to  your  Honour  of  late,  and  to  leave  the 
misunderstanding  which  you  speak  of,  between  Mr. 
Alkin  and  them,  to  bo  related  by  him." 

He  had  been  informed  by  letter  of  a  report  communi- 
cated to  the  Governour,  impeaching  his  veracity  and 
honour.  A  copy  of  this  letter  he  enclosed  to  his  Ho- 
nour, earnestly  requesting  of  him  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  report.  "  I  should  taice  it  infmitely  kind  if 
your  Honour  would  please  to  inform  me,  whether  a 
report  of  this  nature  was  ever  made  to  you,  and  in 
that  case,  who  was  the  author  of  it .'' 

"  It  is  evident,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
especially  from  the  change  in  your  Honour's  conduct 
towards  me,  that  some  person  as  well  inclined  to  de- 
tract, but  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  detraction  than 
the  author  of  the  above  stupid  scandal,  has  made  free 
with  my  character.  For  I  cannot  suppose  that  malice 
so  absurd,  so  barefaced,  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
truth,  to  common  policy,  and  in  short  to  every  thing 
but  villany,  as  the  above  is,  could  impress  you  with  so 
ill  an  opinion  of  my  honour  and  honest}'. 
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'•'  If  it  be  possible  that  Colonel ,  for  my  belief  is 

staggered,  not  being  conscious  of  having  given  the 
least  cause  to  any  one,  much  less  to  tliat  gentleman, 

to  reflect  so  grossly.     I  say,  if  it  be  possible  tliat 

could  descend  so  low,  as  to  be  the  propagator  of  this 
story,  he  must  either  be  vastly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  country  at  that  time,  or  else  he  must 
suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants  had  com- 
bined with  me  in  executing  the  deceitful  fraud.  Or, 
why  did  they,  almost  to  a  man,  forsake  their  dwellings 
in  the  greatest  terrour  and  confusion  ?  And  while  one 
half  of  them  sought  shelter  in  paltry  forts  of  their  own 
building,  the  others  should  flee  to  the  adjacent  counties 
for  refuge  ;  numbers  of  them  even  to  Carolina,  from 
whence  they  have  never  returned  ? 

"  These  are  facts  well  known  ;  but  not  better  known, 
than  that  these  wretclied  people,  while  they  lay  pent 
up  in  forts,  destitute  of  the  common  supports  of  life, 
(having,  in  their  precipitate  flight,  forgotten,  or  were 
unable  rather  to  secure  any  kind  of  necessaries)  did 
despatch  messengers,  (thinking  that  I  had  not  repre- 
sented their  miseries  in  the  piteous  manner  they  de- 
Bcrved)  with  addresses  of  their  own  to  your  Honour 
and  the  Assembly,  praying  relief  And  did  I  ever 
send  any  alarming  account,  without  sending  also  the 
original  papers,  or  the  copies,  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

"  That  I  have  foibles,  and  perhaps  many,  I  shall  not 
deny.  I  should  esteem  myself,  as  the  world  also 
would,  vain  and  empty,  were  I  to  arrogate  perfection-. 

"  Knowledge  in  military  matters,  is  to  be  acquired 
b}'  practice  and  experience  only,  and  if  I  have  erred, 
great  allowance  shoiild  be  made  for  my  errours  for 
want  of  them,  unless  those  errours  should  appear  to  be 
wilful ;  and  then  I  conceive  it  would  be  more  gene- 
rous to  charge  me  with  my  faults,  and  let  me  stand  or 
fall  according  to  evidence,  than  to  stigmatize  me  be- 
hind my  back. 

•'  It  is  uncertain  in  wlrat  light  vrv  services  may  have 
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appeared  to  your  Honour ;  but  this  I  know,  and  it  is 
the  highest  consolation  I  am  capable  of  foeling,  that 
no  man  that  ever  was  employed  in  a  pubiick  capacity, 
has  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
with  greater  honesty,  and  more  zeal  for  the  country's 
interest,  than  I  have  done  ;  but  if  there  is  any  person 
living,  v/lio  can  say  with  justice,  that  I  have  offered 
any  intentional  wrong  to  the  publlck,  I  will  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  most  ignominious  punishment  that  an 
injured  people  ought  to  inflict.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  hard  to  have  my  character  arraigned,  and  my  ac- 
tions condemned,  without  an  hearing. 

''  1  must  therefore  again  beg  in  more  j^lain,  and  in 
very  earnest  terms  to  know  if has  taken  the  liber- 
ty of  representing  jny  conduct  to  your  Honour,  with 
such  ungentlemanly  freedom  as  the  letter  implies  ? 
Your  condescension  herein  will  be  acknov/iedged  a 
singular  favour." 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Dinwiddie  left  the 
government,  and  Mr.  Blair,  tJie  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, became,  for  a  short  time,  the  Eriecutive,  between 
whom  and  Colonel  Washington  perfect  confidence 
and  free  communication  existed. 

1757.  This  year  Lord  Loudoun  succeeded  to  tho 
civil  government  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  chief  .com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  in  North  America.  Colo- 
nel Washington  obtained  permission  to  v.^ait  upon 
him  the  succeeding  winter ;  to  whom  he  presented  an 
a.ddress  from  his  regiment,  and  communicated  from 
himself  a  statement  of  the  military  situation  of  the 
colony.  In  this  he  pointed  out  tlio  crrour  of  the  go- 
vernment in  the  management  of  the  war,  and  particu- 
larly in  their  depending  on  the  aid  of  the  militia ;  and 
clearly  stated  the  superiour  advantages  of  offensive 
operations. 

Colonel  Washington  was  sanguine  in  the  expecta- 
tion, that  Lord  Loudoun  would  adopt  his  darling  scheme 
of  nn  cxpediiion  to  dispossess  the  French  of  Fort  du 
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Quesne  ;  but  his  Lordship  having  determined  to  di- 
jrect  his  force  against  Ticonderoga,  he  was  again  dis- 
appointed. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1757,  General  Abercrombie 
was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  in  America, 
and  General  Forbes  commissioned  as  the  commander 
of  the  middle  district.  To  the  high  gratification  of 
Colonel  WASin!<GT0N,  the  conquest  of  du  Quesne 
became  a  principal  object. 

1758.  Colonel  Washington,  not  expecting  to  be 
placed  on  the  establishment,  had  determined  to  resign 
his  commission  ;  but  he  thought  the  expedition  for  this 
purpose  presented  a  fair  prospect  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice, and  he  resolved  to  engage  in  it. 

He  warmly  recommiended  an  early  campaign ;  for 
this,  among  other  reasons,  seven  hundred  Indians  had, 
in  April,  assembled  at  Winchester,  whose  patience 
would  be  exhausted  unless  early  employed  ;  and  in 
that  event,  he  observes,  "  No  words  can  tell  how  much 
they  will  be  mii^ijed." 

He  was  at  length  ordered  to  collect  the  Virginia 
troops  at  Winchester,  and  to  hold  them  in  readiness 
for  active  service.  At  this  late  moment,  when  the  du- 
ties of  the  field  demanded  his  attention,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  journey  to  Williamsburg,  to  provide  arms, 
clothing,  and  money  for  his  regiment ;  and  to  obtain 
for  his  soldiers,  the  same  pay  v/hich  the  assembly,  in 
their  last  session,  had  voted  to  a  regiment  raised  for 
the  present  campaign. 

Early  in  July  the  Virginia  forces  were  moved  to 
Cumberland,  and  through  the  month  employed  in 
opening  a  road  from  that  place  to  Raystovvn.  Flying 
parties  of  the  enemy  greatly  annoying  them  in  their 
business,  it  was  contemplated  to  send  a  detachment 
over  the  mountain,  to  restrain  the  French  and  Indians 
from  this  annoyance  }  but  Col.  Vs^vshington  objected 
to  the  measure,  because  the  detachment  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ohio, 
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and  must  be  defeated.  The  plan  was  in  consequence 
given  up ;  and  by  his  advice  frequent  scouts,  consist- 
ing principally  of  Indians,  were  .substituted.  The  pre- 
diction of  Colonel  Washington,  respecting  the  body 
of  Indians  at  Winchester,  was  verified  ;  before  the 
campaign  opened,  their  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
they  retired  to  their  homes. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  array  would 
march  by  Braddock's  road,  v/hich  needed  only  slight 
repairs ;  but  on  the  last  of  this  month.  Col.  Bouquet 
by  letter,  requested  an  interview  with  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, to  consult  with  him  on  opening  a  new  route. 
In  reply  he  wrote,  "  I  shall  most  cheerfully  work  on 
any  road,  pursue  any  route,  or  enter  on  any  service 
that  the  General  or  yourself  may  think  me  usefully 
employed  in,  or  qualified  for  ;  and  shall  never  have  a 
will  of  my  own,  when  a  duty  is  required  of  me.  But 
since  you  desire  me  to  speak  my  sentiments  freely, 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  after  having  conversed  with 
all  the  guides,  and  having  been  informed  by  others  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  I  am  convinced  that  a  road 
to  be  compared  with  Gen.  Braddock's,  or,  indeed,  that 
will  be  fit  for  transportation,  even  by  pack  horses,  can- 
not be  made.  I  own  I  have  no  predilection  for  the 
route  }'ou  have  in  contemplation  for  me." 

Notv/ithstanding  every  remonstrance,  he  found  Col. 
Bouquet  determined  to  open  the  nev/  road. — That 
nothing  in  his  power  might  be  omitted  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme,  which  he  thought  would  proba- 
bly defeat  the  expedition,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  this 
officer,  Vv'ith  the  express  design  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  General  Forbes,  then  indisposed  ;  in  which  he 
gave  the  foUov/ing  reasons  for  the  preference  of  Brad- 
dock's road. 

Wlien  individuals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  he 
said,  v/ere  about  to  establish  a  trade  with  the  '-•>*'''""3 
on  the  Ohio,  they,  under  Indian  guides,  explo- 
countrv,  and  adocted  the  road  by  Will's  Ci 
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best  route.  This  road  had  been  opened  by  the  Ohio 
company  in  1753,  and  had  been  repaired  in  1754  by  the 
troops  under  his  command,  as  far  as  Gist's  plantation, 
beyond  the  Great  Meadows.  In  17-55  it  had  been  put 
in  good  Older  by  General  Braddock,  and  could  with 
little  labour  be  fitted  for  use.  This  road,  therefore, 
must  be  preferable  to  a  new  route  over  ground  not 
more  favourable.  In  respect  to  forage  there  could  be 
no  material  difference.  The  hills  on  both  routes  v/ere 
barren,  and  the  valleys  betv/een  them  abounded  with 
grass.  The  objection  to  Braddock's  road,  he  observed, 
on  account  of  high  waters,  was  not  founded  ;  he  had 
himself  passed  Vv'ith  a  body  of  men,  the  Yohogany,  the 
most  rapid  stream,  and  the  soonest  filled  of  any  on 
the  road,  after  thirty  days  of  almost  incessant  rain. 
The  Monongahcla  might  bo  avoided.  The  defiles  on 
Pvaystown  road  were  as  numerous  as  on  Braddock's, 
and  the  saving  in  distance  v.'a,s  inconsiderable.  But 
the  insuperable  objection  to  the  new  route,  he  observed, 
was  the  time  tliat  must  be  expendad  in  opening  it. 
The  distance  was  lii;tle  short  of  an  hundred  miles,  over 
mountains,  almost  impassable,  and  covered  with  woods 
and  rocks.  The  most  that  could  be  expected,  he  said, 
on  this  route  the  present  season,  would  be  to  gain  the 
height  of  land,  there  erect  fortifications,  and  wait  the 
return  of  spring.  This  delay  must  be  attended  with 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  colonics,  which  had  ex- 
erted themselves  beyond  their  strength  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  Ohio  the  present  campaign. 

In  the  Si! me  letter,  he  communicated  an  order  of 
march  en  Braddock's  road,  v/hich  v.'ould  bring  the 
army  in  sixty-four  days  before  Fort  du  Quesne,  with 
provisions  for  eighty-six  days.  He  also  wrote  to  Major 
Halkct,  Aid  of  Gen.  Forbes,  to  engage  his  good  ofiices 
to  prevent  tlie  fatal  plan.  '^  I  am  just  returned  from  a 
conference  held  with  Col.  Bouquet.  I  find  him  fixed — 
I  think  I  may  say,  unalterably  fixed,  to  lead  you  a  new 
way  to  the  Ohio,  througJi  a  road,  every  inch  of  which 
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is  to  Be  cut  at  this  advanced  season,  when  we  have 
scarcely  time  left  to  tread  the  beaten  track,  universally 
Confessed  to  be  the  best  passage  through  the  mountain. 

"  If  Colonel  Bouquet  succeeds  in  this  point  with  the 
General,  all  is  lost !  All  is  lost  indeed  !  Our  enterprise 
is  ruined,  and  we  shall  be  stopped  at  the  Laurel  Hill 
this  winter — but  not  to  gather  laurels,  except  of  the 
kind  which  cover  the  mountains. — The  southern  In- 
dians will  turn  against  us,  and  these  colonies  will  be 
desolated  by  such  an  accession  to  the  enemy's  strength. 
These  must  be  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage,  and 
a  miscarriage  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  march  the  army  by  this  route." 

The  judf^ment  and  advice  of  Colonel  Washington 
in  this  important  measure  were  overruled,  and  to  his 
extreme  mortification,  the  new  route  of  the  army  was 
adopted.  The  disappointment  and  gloomy  prospect 
which  he  entertained,  are  strongly  expressed  in  the 
following  letter,  written  from  Cumberland,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

"  We  are  still  encamped  here,  very  sickly 
n^R*  ~'  ^"*^  dispirited  at  the  prospect  before  ns. 
That  appearance  of  glory  which  we  once  had 
in  view,  even  that  hope,  that  laudable  ambition  of 
serving  our  country,  and  meriting  its  applause,  are 
now  no  more  ;  all  is  dwindled  into  ease,  sloth,  and  fa- 
tal inactivity.  In  a  word,  all  is  lost,  if  the  ways  of 
men  in  power,  like  certain  ways  of  providence,  are  not 
inscrutable.  But  we,  who  view  the  actions  of  great 
men  at  a  distance,  can  only  form  conjectures  agreeably 
to  a  limited  perception  ;  and,  being  ignorant  of  the 
comprehensive  schemes  which  may  be  in  contempla- 
tion, might  mistake  egregiously  in  judging  of  things 
from  appearances,  or  by  the  lump.  Yet  every  fool  will 
have  his  notions,  will  prattle  and  talk  away ;  and  why 
may  not  I .-'  We  seem  then,  in  ray  opinion,  to  act  un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  evil  genius.  The  conduct  of 
offr   lead'H"-;  iV  iiot^  aotu'ated  by   siiperionr  orders,  is 
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temperei!  with  something — I  do  not  care  to  give  a  name 
to.  Nothing  now  but  a  miracle  can  bring  tliis  cam- 
paign to  a  happy  issue." 

Mentioning  the  arguments  he  had  brought  against 
the  new  road,  he  proceeds,  "  But  I  spoke  all  unavailing- 
ly.  The  road  was  immediately  begun,  and  since  then, 
from  one  to  two  thousand  men  have  constantly  wrought 
on  it.  By  the  last  accounts  I  have  received,  they  had 
cut  to  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  about  thirty-five  miles, 
^nd  I  suppose  by  this  time,  fifteen  hundred  men  hava 
taken  post  about  ten  miles  further,  at  a  place  called 
Loyal  Hanna,  where  our  next  fort  is  to  be  constructed. 

^'  We  have  certain  intelligence,  that  the  French 
strength  at  Fort  du  Quesne  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred men,  the  13th  ultimo,  including  about  three  or 
four  hundred  Indians.  See  how  our  time  has  been 
mispent.  Behold  how  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost, 
perhaps  never  more  to  be  regained  !  How  is  it  to  bo 
accounted  for  ?  Can  General  Forbes  have  orders  for 
this  ?  Impossible.  Will  then  our  injured  country  pass 
by  such  abuses  ?  I  hope  not ;  rather  let  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter  go  to  his  Majesty  ;  let  him 
know  how  grossly  his  glory  and  interests,  and  the  pub- 
lick  money  have  been  prostituted." 

Col.  Grant,  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men,  hav- 
ing been  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  was  about  this  time  de- 
feated with  loss ;  and  himself,  and  Major  Lewis  of 
Colonel  Washington's  regiment,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Three  companies  of  this  regiment  were  on  the  expe- 
dition, and  behaved  with  great  bravely.  Of  eight 
officers  belonging  to  these  companies,  on  this  service, 
five  were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  one  taken  prisoner. 
Capt.  Bullet,  who  had  charge  of  the  baggage,  defend- 
ed it  with  great  resolution,  and  did  much  to  protect 
the  defeated  troops ;  he  fortunately  came  off"  the  field 
without  a  wound.  This  spirited  and  soldierly  conduct 
the  Britons  acknowledged  to  be  highly  honcfurable  to 
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the  Iroops  themselves,  and  to  the  Commander,  who 
trained  them  to  the  service.  General  Forbes  compli- 
mented Colonel  Washington  on  the  occasion. 

Colonel  Washington  was  at  this  time  employed  on 
the  new  road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raystown. 

General  Forbes  resolved  that  the  main 

1758.'      army  should  move  from  this  place  j  and  he 
called  upon  the  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  its  march.     Colonel 
Washington  presented  his  ;  it  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  said  to  display  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

Through  a  road  almost  impassable,  the  army  at 
length  reached  Loyal  Hanna,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  forty-five  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland. At  this  place  Colonel  Washington  had  pre- 
dicted the  expedition  would  terminate.  In  a  Council 
of  War  it  was  actually  resolved  to  be  unadviseable  to 
proceed  further  this  Autumn.  To  have  wintered  in 
this  inhospitable  wilderness  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
impossible  ;  but  before  any  disposition  of  the  army  was 
made,  intelligence  was  brought  by  some  prisoners,  that 
the  garrison  of  Fort  du  Quesne  had  not  been  support- 
ed from  Canada ;  that  the  Indians  had  deserted  it ; 
and,  that  it  was  not  in  a  situation  to  make  resistance. 
This  intelligence  induced  General  Forbes  to  change 
his  resolution,  and  to  push  on  to  the  Ohio.  Colonel 
Washington  was  ordered  to  the  front  to  superintend 
opening  the  road  for  the  army ;  which  duty  he,  with 
extreme  fatigue,  executed.  In  slow  and  laborious 
marches.  General  Forbes  reached  du  Quesne, 

1738  '  ^^^  found  that  the  French,  on  the  evening 
preceding  his  arrival,  had  set  fire  to  this  fort, 
and  had  passed  in  their  boats  down  the  river. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  was  wholly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  pressure  of  the  English  on  Canada, 
which  constrained  the  French  Commander  in  chief  to 
call  in,  or  weaken  his  outposts  •,  but  for  this\3ircum- 
stancB,  the  gloomy  predictions  of  Colonel  WASHrNGTo» 
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would  have  been  verified,  in  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  Fort  being  repaired,  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  in 
compliment  to  the  preeminent  British  Minister,  under 
whose  auspices  the  war  was  now  conducted. 

Colonel  Washington  furnished  two  hundred  men 
of  his  regiment  to  the  garrison,  and  soon  after  return 
ed  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  of  which,  in  his  absence  he  had  been  chosen 
a  member. 

His  services,  while  commander  of  the  Virginia 
forces,  were  appreciated  by  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
British  officers  with  whom  he  served,  bore  honourable 
testimony  to  his  military  talents.  The  soldierly  and 
gallant  behaviour  of  his  regiment  in  the  field,  exhibit- 
ed the  best  evidence  of  the  address  of  their  commander, 
in  training  them  to  exact  discipline,  and  exciting  in 
them  a  martial  spirit.  His  ofiicers  expressed  the  great 
affection  and  respect,  which  they  entertained  for  his 
character,  by  an  unanimous  address,  presented  to  him 
at  the  close  of  this  campaign  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frontiers  placed  full  confidence  in  him,  even  at  a 
time  when  he  was  unable  to  defend  them  from  the 
slaughter  and  devastation  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Washington  now  saw  the  great  object  at 
tained,  to  which  for  years  he  had  directed  his  whole 
mind.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  Ohio,  and  his 
country,  in  a  great  measure,  relieved  from  the  carnage 
and  distress  of  an  Indian  war.  His  health  was  impair- 
ed by  the  arduous  services  of  the  campaign  ;  and  his 
private  concerns  demanded  his  attention.  He  there- 
fore resigned  his  military  commission,  and  retired  to 
the  tranquil  scenes  of  domestick  lifft 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Colonel  Washington's  Marriage— His  management  of  the  Estate  of 
Mount  Vernon— Appointed  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  a 
Mernfier  of  the  Virginia  Legislature — Chosen  a  Member  of  the 
first  Congress — Appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
Forces— Arrives  at  Camp— Arranges  the  Army— Deficiency  of 
Arms  and  Ammunition — Colonel  Arnold  detached  to  Cluebeck — 
Success  of  American  Cruiser's — Evils  of  temporary  enlistments — 
An  attack  on  the  Enemy's  Posts  meditated — Possession  taken  of 
the  Heights  of  Dorchester — Boston  evacuated. 

1759.  Soon  after  the  resignation  of  his  military 
commission,  Colonel  Washington  married  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Custis.  a  young  and  beautiful  widow^  who  possessed 
an  ample  f<jrtune,  and  who  was  endowed  with  those 
amiable  and  pleasing  accomplishments  of  mind  and 
manners,  which  give  the  best  security  for  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  With  her  he  lived  in  all  the  con- 
fidence, endearment,  and  felicity  which  this  relation 
can  produce. 

On  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  agriculture,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  for  the  judgment  he  displayed  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  lands.  Every  branch  of  business 
was  conducted  upon  system,  exact  method  and  econo- 
my were  observed  throughout  every  department  of  his 
household,  the  accounts  of  his  overseers  he  weekly 
inspected,  the  divisions  of  his  farm  were  numbered, 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  produce  of  eachjot 
were  regularly  registered  ;  and,  at  one  view  he  could 
determine  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  crop,  and  ascertain 
the  respective  advantages  of  particular  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. He  became  one  of  the  greatest  landholders 
in  North  America.  Besides  other  great  and  valuable 
tracts,  lijs  Mount  Vernon  estate  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  all  under  his  own  management.  On  which, 
in  one  year,  he  raised  seven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
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and  ten  thousand  of  Indian  corn.  His  domestick  and 
farming  establishments  were  composed  of  nearly  a 
thousand  persons ;  and  the  woollen  and  linen  clotli 
necessary  for  their  use,  v/as  chiefly  manufactured  on 
the  estate.* 

Order  and  industry  were  carried  into  all  his  con- 
cerns. The  authority  he  exercised  over  his  slaves  was 
blended  with  great  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  their 
affection  and  gratitude  ensured  a  prompt  and  cheerful 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Mount  Vernon  was  ever 
the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  here  its  rights  were  liberal- 
ly exerci^d.  Colonel  Washington,  although  exact 
in  requiring  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  contracts  and 
engagements,  yet  was  diffusive  in  offices  of  humanity, 
and  deeds  of  charity  to  those  of  his  vicinity  who  need- 
ed his  assistance. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  Colonel  Washington  acted  as  a  Judge  of  a 
County  Court,  and  represented  his  district  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  his  Province.  Although  never 
distinguished  as  a  popular  speaker,  yet  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
and  the  uniform  propriety  of  his  behaviour,  secured 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  v.-ere  ac- 
quainted with  his  character. 

While  a  Legislator  of  Virginia,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  opposition  to  the  principle  assumed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
When  it  became  expedient  to  train  the  militia  for  the 
defence  of  those  rights,  which  the  country  determined 
never  to  sacrifice,  the  independent  companies  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Virginia  chose  him  their  Commander. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1774  ;  in  w  hich  body  he 
had  a  distinguished  agency  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

*  See  "  Leg-acies  of  Washing  on  "  prinled  at  Trenton 
ia  ISOO. 
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"militapy  resources  of  the  United  Provinces.     He  was 
the  active  member  of  all  Committees,  to  wliich  busi- 
ness of  this  nature  was  entrusted. 
-  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Con- 

1775.  '  gress  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  forces. 
The  eminent  character  of  Colonel  Washington  point- 
ed him  out  as  the  best  qualified  to  unite  the  confidence 
of  the  publick,  and  successfully  to  conduct  the  ardu- 
ous conflicts  of  the  war.  Congress  unanimously  elect- 
ed him  "  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  faised,  and 
to  be  raised  by  them."  When  the  President  of  Con- 
gress communicated  his  election,  lie  thus  addressed  him. 

"  Mr.  President,  althouijh  I  am  trul}'-  sensible  of  the 
high  honour  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel 
great  distress  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities 
and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I 
will  enter  upon  the  m-omentous  duty,  and  exert  every 
power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most 
cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their 
approbation. 

"  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  un- 
favourable to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remem- 
bered by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day 
declare,  v.'ith  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  my- 
self equal  to  the  command  I  am  honoured  with.  I  beg' 
leave.  Sir,  to  assure  the  Congress,  that,  as  no  pecunia- 
ry consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this 
arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestick 
ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit 
from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses. 
These,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all 
I  desire." 

Congress,  when  his  commission  was  executed, 
unanimouslv  and  solemnly  resolved;  t»  support  him 
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with  their  lives  and  fortuned,  as  the  general  of  their 
army,  in  defence  of  the  country.  General  Washing- 
ton instantly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  eventful  du- 
ties of  his  command.  The  difficulties  which  he  was 
to  encounter,  will  clearly  appear  from  a  slight  view  of 
the  state  of  tli8  country,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  army. 

As  a  means  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  tlie  American  merchants  had  generally 
entered  into  resolutions,  not  to  import  articles  of  mer- 
chandise from  Great  Britain  ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  country  v/as,  in  a  great  degree, 
destitute  of  ammunition,  and  of  every  material  necessa 
ry  to  clothe  an  army,  and  furnish  the  men  with  tents. 
There  were  no  considerable  magazines  of  provisions, 
and  fev.'  tools  suitable  for  the  work  of  fortification. 
The  men  who  composed  the  army  were  raised  by  dif- 
ferent States,  on  short  enlistments,  and  on  different 
establishments  ;  and  they  carried  into  the  camp,  the 
feelings  and  habits  formed  by  their  respective  pursuits 
in  private  life.  They  were  animated  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  possessed  the  resolution  and  bravery  of 
hardy  yeomanry ;  but  they  could  not  easily  be  brought 
to  submit  to  the  rigid  rules  of  military  subordination 
and  discipline.  The  authority  of  Congress  and  of  dif- 
ferent Colonies  was  blended  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  army.  These  causes  occasioned  numerous  and  com- 
plicated embarrassments  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  appointment  of  General  Washington  was  uni- 
versally approved.  On  his  journey  to  head  quarters, 
he  met  \\  1th  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  receiv- 
ed the  fullest  assurances  of  assistance  and  support. 
He  was  escorted  by  companies  of  volunteers ;  and,  at 
Springfield,  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts  met,  and  attend- 
ed him  to  Cambridge. 

On  his  arrival  that  body  presented  him  an 

*'?iJl'^'    address,  in  which  they  expressed  their  entire 

satisfaction  with  his  appointment,  and  pledged 
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the  most  effectual  co-operation  with  his  measures,  in 
their  power.  His  answer  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  attachment  to  his  person,  and  the  confidence 
in  his  talents,  which  the  publick  already  entertained. 

"  Gentlemen,  your  kind  congratulations  on  my  ap- 
pointment and  arrival,  demand  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments, and  will  ever  be  retained  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. In  exchanging  the  enjoyment  of  domes- 
tick  life,  for  the  duties  of  my  present  honourable,  but 
arduous  situation,  I  only  emulate  the  virtue  and  pub- 
lick  spirit  of  the  whole  Province  of  Massachusetts, 
which,  witli  a  firmness  and  patriotism  without  an  ex- 
ample, has  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of  social  and  po- 
litical life,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  common  country.  My  highest  ambition 
is  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of  vindicating  these 
rights,  and  to  see  this  devoted  Province  again  restored 
to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

The  British  army,  at  this  time,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Gage,  was  strongly  posted  in  three  divisions ;  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  a  mile  from  the  ferry  of  Charles's  River, 
on  Cop's  Hill  in  Boston,  and  on  Roxbury  neck.  These 
fortified  posts  secured  the  isthmus  of  Boston,  and  that 
of  Charlestown,  the  only  avenues  by  land  into  those 
towns.  Floating  batteries  and  armed  ships,  stationed 
in  the  waters  which  surround  Boston,  supported  the 
positions  of  the  British,  and  kept  open  the  communica- 
tion between  tliem. 

The  American  army  was  posted  at  Roxbury,  Cam 
bridge,  and  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in  front  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  These  positions  formed  a  crescent  of 
twelve  miles  in  extent  After  reconnoitring  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  examining  the  state  of  his  own 
army,  the  General  attempted  a  better  organization  of 
the  troops.  He  formed  them  into  three  divisions  ;  the 
division  at  Roxbury  formed  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  ahd  was  commanded  by  General  Ward  ;  the 
division  on  Prospect  and  Winter  Hills   composed  the 
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left  wing,  and  was  commanded  by  General  Lee  ;  and 
the  troops  at  Cambridge  formed  the  centre,  and  were 
commanded  by  General  Washington  in  person.  The 
forces  were  deemed  incompetent  to  defend  this  extend- 
ed camp,  but  the  situation  of  the  country  did  not  fa- 
vour a  more  compact  arrangement ;  nor  could  the 
neighbouring  country  be  otherwise  defended  from  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy. 

These  positions  were  secured  by  lines  and  forts ; 
and  a  few  companies  of  men  were  posted  in  the  towns 
around  Boston  Bay,  most  exposed  to  annoyance  by 
British  armed  vessels. 

General  Washington  found  himself  embarrassed  by 
the  total  want  of  system  in  every  department  of  the 
army.  In  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  com- 
mission, it  became  necessary  to  open  a  correspond- 
ence, not  only  with  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
with  most  of  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies,  but 
also  with  the  Committees  of  all  those  towns  which 
furnished  supplies  for  the  army.  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  he  observes, 

"  I  should-  be  extremely  deficient  of  gratitude,  as 
well  as  justice,  if  I  did  not  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  readiness  and  attention  which  the 
Congress,  and  the  different  Committees  have  shown, 
to  make  every  thing '  as  convenient  and  agreeable  as 
possible  ;  but  there  is  a  vital  and  inherent  principle  of 
delay,  incompatible  with  military  service,  in  transact- 
ing business  through  such  various  and  different  chan- 
nels. I  esteem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  represent  the 
inconvenience  that  must  unavoidably  ensue  from  a  de- 
pendence on  a  number  of  persons  for  supplies,  and 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  the 
publick  service  will  not  be  the  best  promoted  by  ap- 
pointing a  Commissary  General  for  the  purpose." 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  magazine  of  powder 
was  among  the  first  cares  of  General  Washington, 
and  three  hundred  and  th^ree  barrels  in  store  was  the 
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return  iniule  to  him.  Soon  after  he  discovered,  that 
this  return  embraced  the  whole  quantity  brought  into 
camp,  without  deducting  what  had  been  expended  ; 
and  that  there  remained  on  hand  only  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  army  with  nine  cartridges  a  man.  While 
the  greatest  caution  was  used  to  keep  this  alarming 
fact  a  secret,  the  utmost  exertions  were  employed  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  this  article  of  absolute  necessity  in 
war.  Application  was  made  to  all  the  Colonies,  and 
measures  were  adopted,  to  import  powder  into  the 
country.  The  immediate  danger  was  soon  removed 
by  an  arrival  of  a  small  quantity  sent  from  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  New-Jersey.  Under  the  perplexities  which 
arose  from  the  defect  of  arras,  the  want  of  clothing 
and  magazines,  from  the  want  of  engineers,  and  from 
the  confused  state  of  tlie  staff  department,  the  mind  of 
General  Washington  was,  in  some  measure,  cheered 
by  a  view  of  the  men  who  composed  his  troops.  "  It 
requires,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, "  no  military  skill  to  judge  of  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  proper  discipline  and  subordination  into  an 
army,  while  we  have  the  enemy  in  view,  and  are  daily 
in  expectation  of  an  attack  ;  but  it  is  oi'  so  much  im- 
portance, that  every  effiart  will  be  made  that  time  and 
circumstances  will  admit.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
a  sincere  pleasure  in  observing  thit  there  are  materials 
for  a  good  army  ;  a  great  number  of  able  bodied  men, 
active,  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  of  unquestionable 
courage."  The  details  of  the  departments  of  the  Pay- 
master, Quartermaster,  and  Commissary,  fell  upon 
General  Washington,  and  he  urged  Congress  to 
fill  them.  Being  himself  authorised  to  make  the  ap- 
pointments, he  called  to  his  assistance  the  general 
staff,  which  is  necessary  for  the  regular  support  and 
expeditious  movements  of  an  army  ;  and  assiduously 
prosecuted  plans  to  organize  and  discipline  his  troops. 
General  Gage  had,  at  his  disposal,  a  force  consist- 
in'X  of  eio-ht   thous=»na  ni.a"*    :!»nd.  bv  the  aid  of  his 
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shipping,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  it  to  any  point  of 
the  extended  lines  of  the  Americans,  whose  army  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred  men.  General  Washington  was  fully  ap- 
prized of  his  danger,  and  early  summoned  the  Gene- 
ral officers  to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  at- 
tempting to  support  their  present  position,  or  of  taking 
one  in  their  rear  more  compact.  The  council  with 
unanimity  advised  to  remain  in  their  present  lines. 
The  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion  were,  the  imme- 
diate effect  which  a  retrograde  movement  would  have 
to  animate  the  British,  and  to  depress  the  American 
troops ;  the  unfavourable  impression  that  would  be 
made  upon  the  publick  mind ;  the  devastation  of  the 
fertile  country,  that  must  be  opened  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  strong  position  in  the  rear. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  it  was  determined  that 
they  would  not  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dor- 
chester, nor  oppose  the  attempt  of  General  Gage  to 
gain  them.  In  case  of  an  attack  and  defeat,  the 
heights  in  Cambridge,"  and  the  rear  of  the  lines  in 
Roxbury,  were  appointed  as  places  of  rendezvous. 
The  enemy  was  watched  with  vigilant  attention  ;  and 
any  movements  which  threatened  a  distant  invasion, 
were  communicated  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  Provinces  particularly  exposed. 

The  enemy  had  been  taught  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can array  by  the  battle  of  Bunkers  Hill,  and  their 
plans,  from  that  period  through  the  year,  were  direct- 
ed to  self  defence.  With  little  interruption,  both  ar- 
mies were  employed  in  strengthening  their  respective 
lines  and  posts.  The  few  skirmishes  which  took  place 
between  small  parties  neither  in  their  nature  nor  their 
consequences  merit  notice. 

The  mere  defence  of  lines  did  not  satisfy  the  enter- 
prizing  and  patriotick  mind  of  General  Washington. 

*  Judge  Marshall  denominates  these  heights,  "Welch 
Monniains."    This  name  is  not  known  in  their  vicinity. 
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With  extreme  anxiety  he  noticed  the  expense  of  the 
campaign,  without  possessing  the  means  of  diminish- 
ing it. 

He  knew  that  his  country  was  destitute  of  revenue, 
and  apprehended  that  her  resources  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. In  a  few  months  the  army  of  course  would 
be  disbanded,  and  the  enlistment  of  another  he  con- 
ceived to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  practicable  ;  power- 
ful reinforcements  to  the  enemy  were,  in  the  Spring, 
to  be  expected  from  England  ;  and  he  thought  it 
doubtful,  whether  proportionate  strength  could  be  col- 
lected in  tlie  Colonies  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  He 
conceived  it,  therefore,  of  vast  importance  to  the 
American  cause  to  subdue  the  army  in  Boston,  before 
it  could  be  reinforced.  An  event  of  this  magnitude 
would  unite  and  animate  the  Colonies,  and  convince 
Great  Britain,  that  America  was  determined  in  her 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  Parliament.  Under 
these  impressions  he  often  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  and 
collected  information  of  their  numbers  and  strength 
from  every  possible  source.  The  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  British  he  well  knew  would  be  attended  with  ex- 
treme hazard  ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  proba- 
bility cf  ultimate  success,  and  the  great  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  it,  warranted  the  effort.  In  a  letter  to  the 
General  Officers,  he  stated  the  questions,  to  which  he 
desired  them  to  direct  their  close  attention  ;  and  after 
sufficient  time  had  been  given  for  deliberation,  he 
called  them  into  council  to  determine,  whether  an 
attack  on  Boston  should  be  made.  The  result  was 
an  unanimous  opinion,  "  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
the  attempt  ought  not  to  be  made."  To  continue  the 
blockade,  and  to  strengthen  their  lines,  was  all  that 
remained  in  their  power. 

Although  the  Commander  in  Chief  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  yet  it  was  evident,  from 
his  letter  to  Congress,  that  he  himself  felt  inclined  to 
risk  the  attack.     Probablv  \hv4   inclination  was  in> 
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creased  by  the  wishes   of  Congress,  previously  com- 
municated to  him. 

Thescarcity  of  fresh  provisions  in  Boston  induced  the 
enemy  to  send  small  parties  to  collect  the  stock  along 
the  shores  of  the  continent,  within  protecting  distance 
of  their  armed  vessels.  This  imposed  a  heavy  bur 
den  upon  the  towns  on  tha  seaboard,  in  the  defence  of 
their  property ;  and  the  Governours  of  several  of 
the  Colonies  were  frequent  and  importunate  in  their 
request  to  General  W.ashington  to  detach  forces  from 
his  army  for  their  protection.  He  was  embarrassed 
by  repeated  requisitions  of  this  nature.  To  make  the 
required  detachments,  would  expose  the  main  army  to 
inevitable  destruction  ;  and  to  deny  the  requests,  would 
occasion  dissatisfactions,  which  endangered  a  cause 
that  could  be  supported  only  by  publick  opinion.  To 
relieve  hmi  from  this  embarrassment,  Congress  passed 
a  resolution,  "  That  the  army  before  Boston  was  de- 
signed only  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  that  place,  and 
ought  not  to  be  weakened  by  detachments  for  the  se- 
curity of  other  parts  of  the  country." 

General  Washington  early  gave  an  example  of  the 
humane  manner  in  v/liich  he  «letermined  to  cons^uct 
the  war.  By  the  representations  of  individuals  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Congress  was  led  to  suppose  that  a  small 
force  from  the  American  army,  aided  by  those  inhabit- 
ants of  that  Province  who  were  in  the  x^merican  in- 
terest, might  surprise  a  British  garrison  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland; at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  possess 
themselves  of  valuable  military  stores,  if  not  retain 
the  country ;  the  measure  was,  therefore,  recommend- 
ed by  that  body  to  their  General.  On  examination  he 
found  that  the  stores  were  of  no  magnitude,  and  that 
the  expedition  would  expose  the  friends  of  America  in 
that  Province  to  inevitable  ruin,  from  th«  p'.ssecutions  > 
of  their  own  Government,  and  he  discountenanced  the 
scheme.  The  attempt  was,  however,  eventually  made 
by  a  few  indiscreet  individuals,  but  it  failed,  and  in- 
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volvea  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  engaged 
in  it,  in  the  predicted  ruin. 

Some  of  the  American  cruisers,  acting  without  pub- 
lick  orders,  brought  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  St.  John  into  General  Washington's 
camp ;  he  treated  them  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
and  permitted  them  immediately  to  return  to  their 
distressed  families. 

In  the  course  of  the  Autumn,  gradual  approaches 
were  made  tov.ards  the  British  posts.  The  army  be- 
ing strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Morgan's  Riflemen 
from  Virginia,  and  a  number  of  regiments  from  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode-Island,  General  Washington  de- 
tached Colonel  Arnold,  with  a  thousand  men, 
1775.*  ^y  ^^^^  rivers  Kennebeck  and  St.  Francis,  to 
co-operate  with  General  Montgomery  in  Cana- 
da ;  and,  if  possible,  to  surprise  Quebeck,  the  capital 
of  that  Province.  Arnold,  and  about  six  hundred  of 
liis  men,  actuated  by  unconquerable  resolution,  with 
inconceivable  fatigue  reached  Quebeck.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  garrison  corresponded  with  the  presump- 
tions on  which  the  expedition  was  founded ;  but  a 
number  of  circumstances,  not  open  to  human  foresight, 
nor  controllable  by  human  prudence,  rendered  it  un- 
successful. 

Through  the  season,  the  highest  endeavours  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  were  exerted  to  procure  arms 
and  ammunition  for  his  troops,  and  partial  success  at- 
tended the  measures  adopted  in  every  part  of  the 
union  to  accomplish  this  important  purpose.  A  suc- 
cessful voyage  was  also  made  to  Africa,  and  every 
pound  of  gunpowder  for  sale  in  the  British  factories 
on  that  coast  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  New- 
England  rum.  Capt.  Manly,  in  the  privateer  Lee, 
captured  a  British  ordnance  ship,  laden  with  military 
stores,  so  completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
American  army,  that  had  Congress  made  out  an  in- 
voice,  a  better  assortment  could  not  have  been  pro- 
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cured.  Considerations  respecting  the  re-enfistment 
of  the  army  lay  with  immense  weight  on  the  mind  of 
General  Washington,  and  he  repeatedly  invited  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject.  In  September, 
Congress  appointed  a  Committee  of  their  own  body 
to  repair  to  Head  Quarters,  to  consult  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  the  Executives  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Provinces,  '^  on  the  most  effectual  method  of  con- 
tinuing, supporting,  and  regulating  a  Continental  ar- 
my." The  result  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  the 
new  army  should  consist  of  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  men ;  but  unhappily,  the 
men  were  to  be  enlisted  only  for  one  year.  The  evils 
resulting  from  short  enlistments  were  severely  felt  at 
the  close  of  the  next  campaign,  even  to  the  utmost 
hazard  of  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Various  causes  operated  to  lead  Congress  to  the  al- 
most fatal  plan  of  temporary  military  establishments. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  was  a  prospect  of 
accommodation  with  the  parent  state.  Want  of  ex- 
perience 'ii  the  management  of  war  upon  an  extensive 
scale  was  another.  The  revolutionary  conflict  placed 
the  people  of  America  in  a  situation  in  which  all  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind  are  brought  into  action, 
and  man  makes  his  noblest  efforts  ;  the  occasion  called 
upon  the  publick  theatre  statesmen  and  warriours,  who, 
by  the  wise  and  honourable  execution  of  the  complicat- 
ed duties  of  their  new  characters,  surprised  the  world  ; 
still  from  them  errours  of  inexperience  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  fear  of  accumulating  expense,  which  the 
resources  of  the  country  could  not  discharge,  had  a 
leading  influence  to  dete-  the  American  Government 
from  the  adoption  of  permanent  military  establish- 
ments ;  although  the  recommendations  of  Congress, 
and  the  regulations  of  State  Conventisns  had,  in  the 
day  of  enthusiasm,  the  force  of  law,  yet  the  ruling 
power  thought  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  raise  large 
sums  bv  direct  taxes,  at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of 
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;the  country  was  annihilated,  and  the  eultivators  of 
the  ground  were  subjected  to  heavy  services  in  the 
field  of  war.  The  only  recourse  was  to  a  paper  me- 
dium, without  funds  for  its  redemption,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  credit,  and  therefore  of  necessity  suhject  to 
depreciation,  and,  in  its  nature,  capable  of  only  a  tem- 
•porary  currency  ;  Congress,  therefore,  was  justly 
-afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  permanent  army.  Jea- 
lousy toward  a  standing  army  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  military  arrangements  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  this  jealous  spirit  early  insinuated  itself  into 
the  Legislative  bodies  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  dis- 
played in  many  of  their  measures.  It  appears  in 
the  address  presented  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
•New- York  to  General  Washington,  while  on  his 
journey  to  the  American  camp.  "  We  have  the  fullest 
assurance,  say  they,  that  whenever  this  important 
contest  shall  be  decided,  by  that  fondest  wish  of  each 
American  soul,  an  accommodation  v.'ith  our  Mother 
Countr}'^,  you  will  cheerfully  resign  the  important  de- 
posite  committed  into  your  hands,  and  re„-jsume  the 
character  of  our  worthiest  citizen."  Congress,  as  a 
body,  unquestionably  felt  this  jealousy,  and  was  afraid 
to  trust  a  standing  army  with  the  power  necessary  to 
conduct  the  war,  lest,  at  its  successful  termination,  this 
army  should  become  the  master  of  the  country  for 
whose  liberties  it  had  fought.  The  plan  of  temporary 
enlistments  was  adopted  by  Congress,  in  the  confident 
persuasion,  that  draughts  on  every  occasion  might  be 
made  from  the  militia,  to  oppose  any  force  Britain 
could  bring  into  the  field  ;  and  that  the  native  pa- 
triotism and  bravery  of  the  Americans  would  prove 
superiour  to  the  mechanical  movements  of  disciplined 
troops. 

There  being  no  magazines  of  arms  in  the  country, 
the  soldiers  of  the  first  campaign  were  of  necessity 
permitted  to  bring  their  own  muskets  into  service, 
although  their  different  length   and  size  occasioned 
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much  inconvenience.  By  the  regulation  of  Congress 
for  the  new  enlistment,  the  soldiers,  who  chose  not  to 
serve  another  campaign,  were  not  permitted  to  carry 
home  their  arms;  but  they  were  to  receive  payment 
for  them  by  appraisement.  Every  soldier  w^ho  enlist- 
ed was  to  find  a  gun,  or  pay  a  dollar  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  one  during  the  campaign.  Every 
soldier,  who  found  himself  a  blanket  was  to  receive 
two  dollars.  As  it  was  impracticable  to  clothe  the 
army  in  uniforms,  clothes  of  different  colours  were 
provided,  the  price  of  which  was. to  be  deducted  from 
the  wages  of  the  men. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  new  army  Avas  settled, 
General  Washington  adopted  measures  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  In  general  orders  he  directed,  that 
all  officers,  who  intended  to  decline  the  service  of 
their  country  at  the  expiration  of  their  present  engage- 
ments, should  in  writing  make  known  their  inten- 
tion to  their  respective  Colonels  ;  which  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  General  Officers  commanding 
Brigades.  "  Those  brave  men,  and  true  patriots,  who 
resolved  to  continue  to  serve  and  defend  their  bre- 
thren, privileges,  and*property,"  were  called  upon  in 
the  same  manner  to  make  known  their  intentions,  and 
to  consider  themselves  as  engaged  to  the  last  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  Congress. 

The  period  of  patriotick  enthusiasm  had,  in  some 
measure,  passed  away  ;  :uimbers  of  officers  consented 
conditionally  to  remain  in  the  army,  and  many  made 
no  communication  on  the  subject.  Immediate  deci- 
sion w^as  necessary  ;  and,  in  new  orders,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  solemnly  called  upon  them 
Oct.  30.  for  a  direct  and  unconditional  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  "  The  times,"  he  observed,  "  and 
the  importance  of  the  great  cause  we  are  engaged  in, 
alio  fV  no  room  for  hesitation  and  delay.  When  life, 
liberty,  and  property  are  at  stake  ;  when  our  country 
is  in  danger  of  being  a  melancholy  scene  of  bloodshed 
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and  desolation  ;  when  our  towns  are  laid  in  ashes ;  in- 
nocent Avomen  and  children  driven  from  their  peaceful 
habitations,  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  inclement 
season,  to  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  hand  of  charity  for 
support ;  when  calamities  like  these  are  staring  us 
in  the  face,  and  a  brutal  enemy  are  threatening  us, 
and  every  thing  we  hold  dear,  with  destruction  from 
foreign  troops  ;  it  little  becomes  the  character  of  a  sol- 
dier to  shrink  from  danger,  and  condition  for  new 
terms.  It  is  the  General's  intention  to  indulge  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  v/ho  compose  the  new  army,  with 
furloughs  for  a  reasonable  time  ;  but  this  must  be  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  service,  or 
weaken  the  army  too  much  at  once." 

The  troops  were  assured  that  clothes,  on  reasonable 
terms,  were  provided  "  for  those  brave  soldiers,  who 
intended  to  continue  in  the  army  another  year."  With 
great  difficulty  the  arrangement  of  officers  was  com- 
pleted, and  recruiting  orders  were  immc- 
Nov.  12.  diately  i.ssued.  Recruiting  officers  were  di- 
rected to  "  be  careful  not  to  enhst  any  per- 
son suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  hberties  of 
America,  or  any  abandoned  vagabond,  to  whom  all 
causes  and  countries  are  equal,  and  alike  indift'erent. 
The  rights  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  America 
would  have  numbers  sufficient  to  support  them,  with- 
out resorting  to  such  wretched  assistance.  Let  those, 
who  wish  to  put  shackles  upon  freemen,  fill  their  ranks 
with,  and  place  their  ccrifidence  in,  such  miscreants." 
To  aid  the  cause,  popular  songs  were  composed  and 
circulated  through  the  camp,  calculated  to  inspire 
the  soldiery  with  the  love  of  country,  and  to  induce 
them  to  engage  anew  in  the  publick  service.  But 
unfortunately,  the  army  at  this  time  was  badly  sup- 
plied with  clothing,  provisions,  and  fuel,  and  the  conse- 
quent suffisrings  of  the  soldiers,  operating  upon  their 
strong  desire  to  visit  their  homes,  prevented  their  en- 
listment in  the  expected  numbers.     On  the  last  day  of 
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December,  when  the  first  term  of  service  expired;  only 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  had  enlisted 
for  the  new  army,  and  many  of  these  were  of  necessity 
permitted  to  be  absent  on  furlough.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  retain  the  old  troops  a  single  day  after  their 
times  expired.  General  Washington  called  upon  the 
Governments  of  the  neighbouring  Provinces  for  de- 
tachments of  militia  to  man  his  lines,  and  he  was  high- 
ly gratified  by  the  prompt  compliance  with  his  demand. 
In  a  letter  to  Congress  he  writes,  "■  The  militia  that 
are  come  in,  both  from  this  Province  and  New-Hamp- 
shire, are  very  fine  looking  men,  and  go  through  their 
duty  with  great  alacrity.  The  despatch  made,  both 
by  the  people  in  marching,  and  by  the  Legislative 
powers  ill  complying  with  ni}'  requisition,  has  given 
me  infinite  satisfaction." 

In  the  space  of  time,  between  that  of  disbanding  the 
old  army,  and  of  an  effective  force  from  the  new  re- 
cruits, the  lines  were  often  in  a  defenceless  state  ;  the 
enemy  must  have  knov^m  the  fact ;  and  no  adequate 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  an  attack  was  not  made. 
"It  is  not,"  says  General  Washington,  in 
177r  ^^^^  communications  to  Congress,  "  in  the 
pages  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours. 
To  maintain  a  post,  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy, 
for  six  months  together,  vv'ithout  ammunition,  and,  at 
(.he  same  time,  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another, 
within  that  distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments, 
is  more,  probably,  than  ever  was  attempted.  But  if 
•we  succeed  as  well  in  the  last,  as  we  have  heretofore 
in  the  first,  I  shall  think  it  the  most  fortunate  event 
of  my  whole  life." 

To  defend  the  American  lines  with  an  incompetent 
number  of  troops,  with  defective  arms,  and  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  ammunition  ;  to  disband  one  army 
and  recruit  another  in  the  face  of  eight  thousand  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  will  be  viewed  as  a  hazardous  measure, 
and  will  be  supposed,  with  the  organization  and  disci- 
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pline  of  the  men,  to  have  employed  every  active  power 
of  the  General ;  )'^et  this  did  not  satisfy  his  mind.  He 
knew,  that  Congress,  with  anxious  solicitude  contem- 
plated more  decisive  measures,  and  that  the  couaitry 
looked  for  events  of  greater  magnitude.  The  publick 
was  ignorant  of  his  actual  situation,  and  conceived  his 
means  for  offensive  operations  to  be  much  greater,  than 
in  reality  they  were ;  and  from  him  expected  the  capture 
or  expulsion  of  the  British  army  in  Boston.  He  felt 
the  importance  of  securing  the  confidence  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  some  brilliant  action,  and  vvas  fully  sensible 
that  his  own  reputation  was  liable  to  suffer,  if  he  con- 
fined himself  solely  to  measures  of  defence.  To  pub- 
lish to  his  anxious  country,  in  his  vindication,  the  state 
of  his  army,  would  be  to  acquaint  the  enemy  with  his 
weakness,  and  to  involve  his  destruction. 

The  firmness  and  patriotism  of  General  Washing- 
ton, were  displayed  in  making  the  good  of  his  country 
an  object  of  higher  consideration,  than  the  applause  of 
those,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  his  measures.  On  this,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  during  the  war,  he  withstood  the 
voice  of  the  populace,  rejected  the  entreaties  of  the 
sanguine,  and  refused  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  rash, 
that  he  might  ultimately  secure  the  great  object  of 
contention. 

While  he  rcs'jlutcly  rejected  every  measure,  that  in 
his  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  he  did  not  approve, 
he  daily  pondered  upon  the  practicability  of  a  success- 
ful attack  upon  Boston.  As  a  preparatory  step,  he 
took  possession  of  Plowed  Hill,  Cobble  Hill,  and  Lech- 
mere's  Point,  and  upon  them  erected  fortifications. 
These  posts  brought  him  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  works  on  Bunker's  Hill ;  and,  by  his  artillery, 
he  drove  the  British  floating  batteries  fr  m  their  sta- 
tions in  Charles's  River.  He  erected  floating  batteries, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  to  aid  in 
9ny   offensire  oneratious,  that  circumstances   might 
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warrant.  He  took  the  opinion  of  his  General  Officers 
a  second  tifne  respecting  the  meditated  attack ;  they 
again  unanimously  gave  their  opinion  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  and  this  opinion  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  Congress.  Congress  appeared  still  to 
favour  the  attempt,  and,  that  an  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger to  the  town  of  Boston,  might  not  have  an  undue 
influence  upon  the  operations  of  the  army,  resolved, 
*'  That  if  General  Washington  and  his 
Lec.  lilo.  (Council  of  war  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
a  successful  attack  might  be  made  on  tho 
.troops  in  Boston,  he  should  make  it  in  any  manner  he 
might  think  expedient,  notwithstanding  the  town,  and 
property  therein,  might  thereby  be  destroyed." 

General  Howe  had,  in  October,  succeeded  General 
Gage  in  the  command  of  tlie  British  army,  and  through 
the  winter  confined  himself  to  measures  of  defence. 

The  inability  of  the  American  General  to.  accom- 
plish the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  repeatedly 
pointed  out  by  Congress,  was  a  source  of  extreme 
mortification ;  but  he  indulged  the  hope  of  success  in 
some  military  operations  during  the  winter,  that  would 
correspond  with  the  high  expectations  of  his  country, 
and  procure  liim  honour  in  his  exalted  station  of  Com. 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  American  armies.  In  his  re- 
ply to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  the  re- 
1776  ception  of  the  resolution,  authorizing  an  at- 
tack on  the  fortified  posts  in  Boston,  he  ob- 
served, "  The  resolution  relative  to  the  trcop.s  in  Bos- 
ton, I  beg  the  favour  of  you.  Sir,  to  assure  Congress, 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution  the  first  mo- 
ment I  see  a  probability  of  success,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  a  Council  of  ofl[icers  shall  think  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce it ;  but  if  this  should  not  happen  as  soon  as  you 
may  expect,  or  my  wishes  prompt  to,  I  request  that 
Congress  will  be  pleased  to  revert  to  my  situation,  and 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  circumstances,  and 
not  want  of  inclination,  are  the  cause  of  delay" 
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Early  in  January,  he  accordingly  summoned  a 
Council  of  war,  at  vvhich  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  James  Warren,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts, 
were  present ;  in  which  it  was  resolved,  "  That  a 
vigorous  attempt  ought  to  be  made  on  the  ministerial 
troops  in  Boston,  before  they  can  be  reinforced  in  the 
Spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided,  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  shall  offer."  It  was  also  advised,  "  That 
thirteen  regiments  of  militia  should*  be  asked  for,  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  in  or- 
der to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  militia  to  assemble  the  first  of  February,  and  to 
continue,  if  necessary,  until  the  first  of  March."  The 
reinforcements  thus  obtained,  amounted  to  between 
four  and  five  thousand  men  }  but  thus  far  the  winter 
proved  unusually  mild,  arid  the  waters  about  Boston 
were  not  frozen.  Tha'General,  in  his  official  commu- 
nication to  the  National  Legislature,  says,  "  Congress 
in  my  last,  vrould  discover  my  motives  for  strengthen- 
ing these  lines  with  the  militia  but  whether,  as  the 
weather  turns  out  exceeding  mild,  insomuch  as  to 
promise  nothing  favourable  from  ice,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  powder,  I  shall  be  able  to  attempt  any 
thing  decisive,  time  only  can  determine.  No  person 
on  earth  wishes  more  earnestly  to  destroy  the  nest  in 
Boston  than  I  do  ;  no  person  v/ould  be  willing  to  go 
greater  lengths  than  I  shall  to  accomplish  it,  if  it  shall 
be  thought  adviseable  ;  but  if  we  have  neither  powder 
to  bombard  with,  nor  ice  to  pass  on,  we  shall  be  in  no 
better  situation  than  we  have  been  in  all  the  year ; 
we  shall  be  worse,  because  their  works  are  stronger." 
While  anxiously  waiting  to  embrace  any  faveurable 
opportunity  that  might  present  to  annoy  the  enemy, 
General  Washington  seriously  meditated  upon  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  army.  His 
experience  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  evils  that 
niust  ensue  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  fof  which 
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the  present  troops  were  engaged,  and  he  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  induce  Congress  seasonably 
to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  them.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  dated  February  9,  he  entered 
thus  fully  into  the  subject. 

"  The  disadvantages  attending  the  limited  enlist- 
ment of  troops,  are  too  apparent  to  those  who  are  eye 
witnesses  of  them,  to  render  any  animadversions  neces- 
sary ;  but  to  gentlemen  at  a  distance,  whose  attention 
is  engrossed  by  a  thousand  important  objects,  the  case 
may  be  otherwise. 

"  That  this  cause  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  brave, 
and  much  to  be  lamented  General  Montgomery,  and 
brought  on  the  defeat  which  followed  thereupon,  I 
have  not  the  most  distant  doubt :  for,  had  he  not  been 
apprehensive  of  the  troops  leaving  him  at  so  important 
a  crisis,  but  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebeck,  a  ca- 
pitulation, (from  the  best  accounts  I  have  been  able  to 
collect)  must  inevitably  have  follov/ed.  And,  that  we 
were  not  at  one  time  obliged  to  dispute  these  lines,  un- 
der disadvantageous  circumstances,  (proceeding  from 
the  same  cause,  to  wit,  the  troops  disbanding  them- 
selves before  the  militia  could  be  got  in)  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  wonder  and  astonishment  ;  and  proves  that 
General  Howe  v/as  either  unacquainted  with  our  situa- 
tion, or  restrained  by  his  instructions  from  putting 
any  thing  to  a  hazard  till  his  reinforcements  should 
arrive. 

"  The  instance  of  General  Montgomery,  (I  mention 
it  because  it  is  a  striking  one  ;  for  a  number  of  others 
might  be  adduced)  proves,  that  instead  of  having  men 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  you  are  in  a  man- 
ner compelled,  right  or  wrong,  to  make  circumstances 
yield  to  a  secondary  consideration.  Since  the  first  of 
December,  I  have  been  devising  every  means  in  my 
power  to  secure  these  encampments ;  and  though  I  am 
sensible  that  we  never  have,  since  that  period,  been 
able  to  act  upon  the  offensive,  and  at  times  not  in  a 
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condition  to  defend,  yet  the  cost  of  marching  home  one 
set  of  men,  bringing  in  another,  the  havock  and  waste 
occasioned  by  the  first,  the  repairs  necessary  for  the 
second,  with  a  thousand  incidental  charges  and  incon- 
veniences which  have  arisen,  and  which  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  recollect  or  describe,  amount  to  near  as 
much  as  the  keeping  up  a  respectable  body  of  troops 
the  whole  time,  ready  for  any  emergency,  would  have 
done.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  you  never  can  hare 
a  well  disciplined  army. 

"  To  bring  men  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
a  soldier,  requires  time.  To  bring  them  under  proper 
discipline  and  subordination,  not  only  requires  time, 
but  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  in  this  army, 
where  there  is  so  little  distinction  between  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  requires  an  uncommon  degree  of  atten- 
tion. To  expect  then,  the  same  service  from  raw  and 
undisciplined  reciuits,  as  from  veteran  soldiers,  is  to 
expect  what  never  did,  and  perhaps  never  will  happen. 
Men  who  are  familiarized  to  danger,  meet  it  without 
shrinicing  ;  whereas,  those  who  have  never  seen  ser- 
vice, often  apprehend  danger  where  no  danger  is. 
Three  things  prompt  men  to  a  regular  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  time  of  action — natural  bravery,  hope  of 
reward,  and  fear  of  punishment.  The  two  first  are 
common  to  the  untutored  and  the  disciplined  soldier ; 
but  the  latter  most  obviously  distinguishes  the  one 
from  the  other.  A  coward,  when  taught  to  believe, 
that  if  he  break  his  ranks  and  abandon  his  colours,  he 
will  be  punished  with  death  by  his  own  party,  will  take 
his  chance  against  the  enemy ;  but  a  m^n  who  thinks 
little  of  the  one,  and  is  fearful  of  the  other,  acts  from 
present  feelings,  regardless  of  consequences. 

'^  Again,  men  of  a  day's  standing  will  not  look  for- 
ward ;  and,  from  experience  we  find,  that  as  the  time 
approaches  for  their  discharge,  they  grow  careless  of 
their  arms,  ammunition,  camp  utensils,  &c.  Nay, 
even  the  barracks  themselves,  lay  us  under  additional 
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expense  in  providing  for  every  fresh  set,  when  we 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  procure  such  articles  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  instance.  To  this 
may  be  added,  the  seasoning  which  new  recruits  must 
have  to  a  camp,  and  the  loss  consequent  thereupon. 
But  this  is  not  all :  men,  engaged  for  a  short,  limited 
time  only,  have  the  officers  too  much  in  their  power  : 
for  to  obtain  a  degree  of  popularity,  in  order  to  induce 
a  second  enlistment,  a  kind  of  familiarity  takes  place, 
which  brings  on  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  unlicensed 
furloughs,  and  other  indulgences,  incompatible  with 
order  and  good  government ;  by  which  means,  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  for  which  the  soldier  was  en- 
gaged, i"'  spent  in  undoing,  what  you  were  aiming  to 
inculcate  in  the  first. 

"  To  go  into  an  enumeration  of  all  the  evils  we 
have  experienced  in  this  late  great  change  of  the  ar- 
my, and  the  expenses  incidental  to  it — to  say  nothing 
of  the  hazard  we  have  run,  and  must  run,  between  the 
discharging  of  one  army  and  the  enlistment  of  another, 
unless  an  enormous  expense  of  militia  be  incurred — 
would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter.  What  I 
have  already  taken  the  liberty  of  saying,  will  serve  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  matter  ;  and  therefore  I 
shall,  with  all  due  deference,  take  the  liberty  to  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  the  Congress  have  any  reason 
to  vielieve  that  there  will  be  occasion  for  troops  another 
year,  and  consequently  of  another  enlistment,  they 
would  save  money,  and  have  infinitely  better  troops, 
if  they  were,  even  at  a  bounty  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more  dollars,  to  engage  the  men  already  enlisted,  till 
January  next ;  and  such  others  as  may  be  wanted  to 
complete  the  establishment,  for,  and  during  the  war. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that  the  men  can  be  had 
upon  these  terms  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  never 
do  to  let  the  matter  alone,  as  it  was  last  year,  till  the 
time  of  service  was  near  expiring.  The  hazard  is  too 
great  in  the  fir-st  place  3  in  the  next,  the  trouble  and 

Vol.  I.  0 
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perplexity  of  disbanding  one  army,  and  raising  another 
at  the  same  instant,  and  in  such  a  critical  situation  as 
the  last  was,  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  words'  to  de- 
scribe, and  such  as  no  man,  who  has  experienced  it 
once,  will  ever  undergo  again." 

Unhappily,  the  reasons  which  first  induced  Congress 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  short  enlistments,  still  had  influ- 
ence on  that  body,  and  on  many  of  the  general  officers 
of  the  army  ;  nor  were  they  convinced  of  their  errouf, 
but  by  the  most  distressing  experience. 

The  ice  now  became  sufficiently  strong 
Feb.  14.  for  General  Washington  to  march  his 
forces  upon  it,  into  Boston  ;  and  he  was 
himself  inclined  to  risk  a  general  assault  upon  the 
British  posts,  although  he  had  not  powder  to  make 
any  extensive  use  of  his  artillery  ;  but  his  general  of 
ficers  in  Council  voted  against  the  attempt,  with 
whose  decision  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  In  his 
communication  of  their  opinion  to  Congress,  he  ob- 
served, "  Perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation 
may  have  given  diffisrent  ideas  to  me,  from  those 
which  influence  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
I  consulted,  and  might  have  inclined  me  to  put  more 
to  hazard  than  was  consistent  with  prudence.  If  it  had 
this  effect,  I  am  not  sensible  of  it,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
give  the  subject  all  the  consideration  a  matter  of  such 
importance  required.  True  it  is,  and  I  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  that  I  have  many  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions on  account  of  my  situation  ;  for,  to  have  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  continent  fixed  on  me,  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  re- 
strained in  every  military  operation,  for  the  want  of  the 
necessary  means  to  carry  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing  ; 
especially,  as  the  means  used  to  conceal  my  weakness 
from  the  enemy,  conceal  it  also  from  my  friends,  and 
add  10  their  wonder." 

By  the  last  of  February,  the  stock  of  powder  was 
considerably  increased,  and  the  regular  army  amount- 
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ed  to  14,000  men,  which  was  reinforced  by  6,000  of  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts.  General  Washington  now 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Dorches- 
ter, in  the  prospect  that  this  movement  would  bring 
on  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances ;  or,  should  this  expectation 
fail,  from  this  position  he  would  be  enabled  to  armoy 
the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  the  troops  in  the  town. 
Possessing  these  heights,  he  might  erect  works  upon 
the  points  of  land  nearest  to  the  southerly  part  of  Bos- 
ton, which  would  command  the  harbour  and  a  great 
part  of  the  towm,  as  well  as  the  beach  from  which  an 
embarcation  must  be  made,  in  case  the  enemy  was  dis- 
posed to  evacuate  the  place. 

To  mask  the  design,  a  severe  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment were  opened  on  the  British  works  and  lines, 
for  several  nights  in  succession.  As  soon  as  the  firing 
began  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  a  strong  de- 
tachment marched  from  Roxbury,  over  the  neck,  and, 
without  discovery,  took  possession  of  the  heights. 
General  Ward,  Vv^ho  commanded  the  division  of  the 
army  in  Roxbury,  had,  fortunatelj'^,  provided  fascines, 
before  the  resolution  passed  to  fortify  the  place  ;  these 
were  of  great  use,  as  the  ground  was  deeply  frozen  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  party  ly  uncom- 
mon exertions  erected  works  which  defended  them 
against  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  On  the  next  morning, 
the  British  manifested  surprise  and  consternation  at 
sight  of  the  American  fortifications.  Mutual  firings 
took  place,  but  with  little  effect ;  and  the  Americana 
laboured  indefatigably  to  complete  their  w^orks. 

On  the  contingence  of  an  attack  upon  Dorchester 
Heights,  by  a  strong  force,  it  had  been  resolved,  that 
four  thousand  of  the  American  troops,  in  boats,  should 
cross  Charles  river,  protected  by  three  floating  batte- 
ries, and  attempt  to  carry  the  British  posts  in  Boston, 
and  open  the  communication  by  the  neck  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Roxbury. 
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Admiral  Shuldham  informed  General  Howe,  that 
the  Americans  must  be  dislodged,  or  he  could  not  re- 
main with  his  fleet  in  Boston  harbour.  In  pursuance 
of  this  intimation,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  a  de- 
tachment consisting  of  three  thousand  men  fell  down 
to  Castle  Island,  now  Fort  Independence,  a  position 
which  w^ould  facilitate  the  attack  on  the  next  morning  ; 
but  a  violent  storm,  during  the  night,  deranged  the 
plan,  and  before  the  British  were  again  in  readiness  to 
make  the  attempt,  the  American  works  became  too 
formidable  to  be  assaulted. 

General  Washington,  on  this  occasion,  indulged  a 
confident  expectation  of  the  success  of  his  plans  ;  and 
wished  the  meditated  attack  upon  Dorchester  to  be 
made,  in  the  sanguine  hope,  that  the  complete  con- 
quest of  the  British  troops  in  Boston  would  be  its  ulti- 
mate effect ;  but  the  storm  frustrated  his  prospects. 

The  safety  of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  rendered 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  a  necessary  measure ;  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  enemy  for  this  purpose,  were 
soon  communicated  to  General  Washington.  A  pa- 
per, under  the  signature  of  four  of  the  Selectmen,  was 
sent  out  by  a  flag,  containing  a  proposal,  purporting  to 
be  made  by  General  Howe,  that  on  condition  his  army 
was  pernatted  to  embark  without  molestation,  the 
town  should  be  left  without  injury.  The  letter  was 
directed  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  but  it  did  not 
bear  the  signature  of  General  Howe,  nor  bino  him  to 
the  observance  of  the  condition.  General  Washing- 
ton did  not,  therefore,  oflicially  notice  it ;  but  he  di- 
rected the  American  officer,  to  whom  it  was  delivered, 
to  return  an  answer  to  the  Selectmen,  informing  them 
that  their  letter  had  been  communicated  to  his  Gene- 
ral, and  assigning  the  reasons  why  it  had  not  been  of- 
ficially noticed  ;  but  both  the  commanders  appear  to 
have  tacitly  complied  with  the  conditions.  The  Bri- 
tish army  was  not  annoyed  in  the  preparations  to  leave 
their  post, nor  was  Nook's  point  fortified.     On  the  17th, 
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the  town  was  evacuated,  and  left  in  a  better  state  than 
was  expected  ;  the  houses  were  not  damaged  in  any 
great  degree  ;  but  the  British  left  few  publick  stores 
of  value. 

Although  Halifax  was  mentioned,  as  the  destined 
place  of  the  British  armament,  yet  General  Washing- 
ton apprehended  that  New-Yorit  was  tiieir  object 
On  this  supposition,  he  detached  several  brigades  of 
his  army  to  that  city,  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston 

General  Howe  remained  a  number  of  days  in  Nan 
tasket  Road,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  when  he 
entered  Boston,  as  a  measure  of  security,  fortified  Fort 
Hill. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  Lighly  gratifying  to 
all  classes ;  and  the  gratulation  of  his  fellow-citizens 
upon  the  repossession  of  the  metropolis  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  more  pleasing  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
than  would  have  been  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Con 
gress,  to  express  the  publick  approbation  of  the  milita 
ry  achievements  of  their  General,  resolved,  "  That  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  in  their  ov.'n  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  fhe  thirteen  United  Colonies,  be  presented  to 
his  Excellency  General  Washington,  and  the  officers, 
and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  their  wise  and 
spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston , 
and  th?t  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck,  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to  his  Ex- 
cellenc}^" 

In  his  letter,  informing  Congress  that  he  had  exe- 
cuted their  order,  and  communicated  to  the  army  the 
vote  of  thanks,  he  observes,  '•  They  were  indeed,  at 
first,  a  band  of  undisciplined  husbandmen,  but  it  is, 
under  God, to  their  bravery  and  attention  to  their  duty, 
that  I  am  indebted  for  that  success  which  has  procured 
me  the  only  reward  I  wish  to  receive,  the  aftection  and 
esteem  of  my  countrymen." 
6* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

General  Washington  marches  the  army  to  New- York — Fortifica- 
tions of  the  City  and  River — Independence  declared — General 
Ilowe  lands  on  Staten  Island — Interview  between  General  Wash- 
ington and  Colonel  Patterson — State  of  the  British  and  American 
Forces — Camp  at  Brooklyn — Battle  en  Long  Island — Retreat 
from  it— The  City  and  Island  of  ?vew-York  evacuated — Manoeu- 
vres at  \v'hite  Plains — Fort  Washington  taken — General  Howe 
invades  JN^ew-Jersey — Depression  of  the  Americans — General 
Washington  invested  witli  new  Pov/ers — Success  at  Trenton,  and 
at  Princeton — ^.'ev»-Jers<-'y  recovered. 

177C.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  in  Boston,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  Hudson 
would  be  the  scene  of  the  next  campaign,  General 
Washington  marched  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
New- York,  vv-liere  he  arrived  himself  the  14th  of  April. 

The  situation  of  New-York  was  highly  favourable  for 
an  invading  army,  supported  by  a  superiour  naval  force. 
The  Sound,  the  North  and  East  rivers,  opened  a  direct 
access  to  any  point  on  Long  Island,  York  Island,  or  on 
the  continent  bordering  upon  those  waters.  To  the 
effectual  defence  of  the  city,  the  passage  up  the  rivers 
must  be  obstructed  by  forts  and  other  impediments  ; 
and  an  army  was  necessa'*y,  of  force  sufficient  to  man 
the  posts  and  lines  of  defence,  and  to  meet  the  invading 
foe  in  the  field.  Aware  of  these  facts,  General  Wash- 
ington doubted  the  practicability  of  a  successful  de- 
fence of  New-York.  But  the  importance  of  the  place, 
and  the  difficulty  which  he  had  already  experienced  in 
dislodging  an  army  from  a  fortitied  tov/n,  open  to  the 
protection  and  supplies  of  a  fleet,  inclined  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  His  own  disposition  to  the  measure  was 
strengthened  by  the  wishes  of  Congress,  the  opinion 
of  his  general  officers,  and  by  the  expectation  of  his 
country.  The  resolution  being  formed,  he  called  into 
action,  all  the  resources  in  his  power,  to  effect  it.  His 
first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  intercourse,  which 
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to  this  time  had  been  continued,  between  the  UiWn  and 
the  British  ships  in  the  harbour,  by  which  Ihoy  were 
suppUed  with  every  necessary  ;  and  Tryon,  the  British 
Go\'ernour,  enjoyed  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
to  concert  his  plans  with  the  numerous  disaffected  in- 
liabitants  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  this  dangerous  communi- 
cation was  effectually  stopped.  TJie  General,  with 
unremitted  diligence,  pushed  on  his  works  of  defence. 
Hulks  were  sunk  in  the  North  and  East  rivers  ;  forts 
were  erected  on  the  most  commanding  situations  on 
their  banks ;  and  works  were  raised  to  defend  the 
narrow  passage  between  Long  and  York  Islands. 

The  passes  in  the  High  Lands,  bordering  on  the 
Hudson,  became  an  object  of  early  and  solicitous  at- 
tention. The  command  of  this  river  was  equally  im- 
portant to  the  American  and  the  British  General. 
By  its  possession,  the  Americans  easily  conveyed  sup- 
plies of  provision  and  ammunition  to  the  northern 
army,  and  secured  an  intercourse  between  the  southern 
and  northern  colonies,  an  intercourse  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  war.  In  the  hands  of  the  British, 
this  necessary  communication  was  interrupted,  and  an 
intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Canada  was 
opened  to  them.  General  Washington  ordered  these 
passes  to  be  fortified,  and  made  their  security  an  ob- 
ject of  primary  importance,  through  every  period  of 
his  command. 

In  these  defensive  preparations,  the  American  army 
incessantly  laboured  until  Lord  and  General  Howe 
arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  with  the  British  fleet  and  army. 
In  the  near  prospect  of  active  warfare,  the  mind  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  was  agitated  by  innumerable  em- 
barrassments. He  found  himself  destitute  of  the 
means  to  give  his  country  the  protection  it  expected 
from  him  ;  the  Colonies  had  not  filled  up  their  respec- 
tive regiments  ;  his  force  had  been  weaksned  by  large 
detachments  sent  to  reinforce  the  army  iji  Canada  :  ho 
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Avas  greatly  deficient  in  arms,  tents,  clothing,  and  all 
jnilitary  stores  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  urgent  en- 
treaties on  this  subject,  such  was  the  destitute  state  of 
America,  that  Congress  with  all  their  exertions  were 
unable  to  supply  him.  Two  thousand  men  in  camp, 
were  at  this  time  v/ithout  arms ;  and  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  many  of  the  muskets,  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  soldiery.  In  this  weak  and  de- 
ficient condition.  General  Washington  Avas  to  oppose 
a  powerful  and  well  appointed  army,  and  to  guard 
against  the  intrigues  of  those  in  New-York  and  its 
neighbourhood,  who  were  disaffected  to  the  American 
cause  :  these  v/ere  numerous,  powerful,  and  enter- 
prising. A  plan  was  laid  by  Governour  Tryon,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  aid  the  enemy 
in  landing,  and  to  seize  the  person  of  General  Wash- 
ington. The  defection  reached  the  American  army, 
and  even  some  of  the  General's  guard  engaged  in  the 
"conspiracy  ;  but  it  was  seasonably  discovered,  and  a 
number  of  those  concerned  in  it  were  executed. 

The  permanent  troops  being  found  incompetent  to 
defend  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to  call  detach- 
Bients  of  militia  into  the  field  ;  and  Congress,  placing 
implicit  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of 
their  General,  invested  him  with  discretionary  pov/ers, 
to  call  on  the  governments  of  the  neiglibouring  Colo- 
nies, for  such  numbers  as  circumstances  should  re- 
quire ;  and  they  empowered  him  to  form  those  maga- 
zines of  military  stores,  v/hich  he  might  deem  to  be 
necessary.  In  pursuance  of  the  measure  recommend- 
ed by  Congress,  a  requisition  was  made  for  thirteen 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  of  the  militia  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New-York,  and  New-Jersey, 

While  these  defensive  preparations  w^ere  going  for- 
ward in  the  camp.  Congress  was  ripening  measures  to 
declare  the  Colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
The  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights  was 

e  extent  of  the  American  claim  at  the  commence 
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jiient  of  the  controversy,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the 
parent  state,  bj'  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  the  ar- 
dent desire  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  ; 
but  the  operations  of  war  produced  other  feeUngs  and 
views :  A  general  alienation  of  affection  from  the  Bri- 
tish government  took  place,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  mutual  confidence  of  the  two  countries  could  never 
be  restored.  In  the  common  apprehension,  it  became 
an  absurdity,  that  one  country  should  maintain  autho- 
rity over  another,  distant  from  it  three  thousand  miles. 
The  restrictions  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  Colonial 
trade,  in  the  course  of  investigation,  appeared  as  a 
heavy  burden,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
viewed  as  a  high  reward  of  independence  :  common 
sense  dictated,  that  the  ability  successfully  to  contend 
for  the  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  as  British  Colonies, 
strenuously  exerted,  would  secure  to  the  country  the 
more  honourable  and  permanent  blessings  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nation.  The  declaration  of  in- 
dependence was  supposed  to  be  the  most  effectual 
means  to  secure  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  ;  because 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  v/ould  be  disposed  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  the  Colonies  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent govemraeut,  although  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  their  struggles  to  regain  the  liberties  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  By  reasonings  of  this  nature,  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  were  ripened  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  Britain,  and  to  assume  a  place  among  in- 
dependent nations  ;  and  the  representatives  of  most  of 
the  Colonies  were  instructed  to  support  in  Congress 
measures  for  this  important  purpose. 

Early  in  June,  the  following  rcFolution  was  moved 
in  Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  seconded  by 
John  Adams,  "  Resolved  that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States  ;  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tallv  dissolved.'      This  resolution  was  solemnlv  de- 
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bated  for  several  days,  and  finally  passed  Con- 
'2vhY  4.    grass,  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  its  members. 

The  duties  of  the  field  precluded  General  Washing- 
ton from  a  primary  agency  in  this  important,  national 
measure  ;  but  it  met  his  full  approbation.  On  the  re- 
ception of  the  instrument,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
President  of  Congress. 

'•  I  perceive  that  Congress  have  been  employed  in  de- 
liberating on  measures  of  the  most  important  nature. 
It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  with  us  to  determine  in  many 
instances,  what  consequences  will  flow  from  our  coun- 
sels ;  but  yet  it  behooves  us  to  adopt  such,  as,  under  the 
smiles  of  a  gracious  and  all  kind  Providence,  will  be 
most  likeh'  to  promote  our  happiness.  I  trust  the  late 
decisive  part  they  have  taken,  is  calculated  for  that  end, 
and  will  secure  us  that  freedom,  and  those  privileges, 
which  have  been,  and  are,  refused  us,  contrary  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  and  the  British  Constitution.  Agreea- 
ble to  the  request  of  Congress,  I  caused  The  Declara- 
tion  to  be  proclaimed  before  all  the  army,  under  my 
immediate  command  ;  and  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
them,  that  the  measure  seemed  to  have  their  most  hearty 
(Consent ;  the  expi-cssions  and  behaviour  of  both  officers 
and  men,  testifying  their  Vv-armest  approbation  of  it." 

General  Howe  had  sailed  from  Halifax  in  June,  and 
early  in  July  landed  his  army,  without  serious  opposi- 
tion, en  Stateu  Island;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  that 
jnoath,  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Howe,  with  the  rein- 
forcements for  the  arm)".  Lord  Howe  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  naval  force  on  the  American 
station  ;  and  he  and  the  General  were  invested  with 
the  powers  of  Commissioners  to  treat  with  individuals, 
;and  with  corporate  bodies  in  the  Colonies,  upon  terms 
of  reconciliation  with  Britain.  Although  independ- 
ence was  already  declared,  yet  they  were  anxious  to 
commence  negotiation  ;  and  though  unwilling  to  re 
cognise  the  official  capacity  of  Congress,  or  of  General 
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Washington,  yet  they  desired  to  open  with  them  a 
correspondence.  His  Lordship  sent  a  lettex  by  a  flag, 
directed  to  '^  George  Washington,  Esq."  Thi3  the 
General  refused  to  receive,  as ''  it  did  not  acknowledge 
the  pubUck  character,  with  which  he  v.'as  invested  by 
Congress,  and  in  no  other  character  could  he  Iiave  any 
intercourse  with  his  Lordship."  Congress,by  a  formal 
resolution,  approved  the  dignified  conduct  of  their 
General,  and  directed,  ''  That  no  letter  or  message  be 
received  on  any  occasion  whatever  from  the  enemy, 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  others,  the  Command- 
ers of  the  American  army,  but  such  as  sliall  be  direct- 
ed to  taem  in  tlie  character  they  respectively  sustain." 

An  intercourse  between  the  British  commandej,  and 
General  Washington,  was  greatly  desired  for  political 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  purposes  growing  out  of  the 
war.  Not  yet  disposed  to  adopt  his  military  address, 
they  sent  Colonel  Patterson,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
British  army,  to  the  American  head  quarters,  with  a 
letter  directed  to  "  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &C.''' 
When  the  Colonel  v.^as  introduced  to  the  General,  he 
addressed  him  by  the  title  of  Excellency,  and  said, 
"  that  General  Howe  greatly  regretted  the  difficulty 
that  had  arisen  respecting  the  address  of  the  letter ; 
that  the  manner  of  direction  had  been  common  with 
Ambassadors  and  Plenipotentiaries,  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute about  rank  and  precedency  ;  that  General  WasiI:- 
lA'GTON  had  himself,  the  last  year,  directed  a  letter  in 
the  follovi^ing  manner,  "■  The  Hon.  William  Howe  ;" 
that  Lord  and  General  Howe  held  liis  person  and 
character  in  the  highest  respect,  and  did  not  mean  to 
derogate  from  his  rank ;  and,  that  the  et  ceteras  im- 
plied every  thing  which  ought  to  follow."  He  then 
laid  the  letter  which  had  been  before  sent,  on  the  table. 

The  General,  declining  its  receptio/i,  observed,  "that 
a  letter,  directed  to  a  publick  character,  should  have 
an  address  descriptive  of  that  character,  or  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  private  letter.     It  was  true  that  the 
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fet  ceteras  implied  every  thing,  they  also  implied  any 
thing.  The  letter  alluded  to,  was  in  answer  to  one 
received  from  General  Howe,  under  the  like  address^ 
which  being  received  by  the  officer  on  duty,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  return ;  and  therefore  answered  in 
the  same  mode  of  address  ;  and  that  he  should  abso- 
lutely decline  any  letter  relating  to  his  publick  station, 
directed  to  him  as  a  private  person." 

Colonel  Patterson  then  said,  that  General  Howe 
would  not  urge  his  delicacy  farther,  and  repeated  his 
assertion,  that  no  failure  of  respect  was  intended. 
Some  general  conversation  then  passed,  respecting  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  when  the  Colonel  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  the  goodness  of  the  King  had  induced 
him  to  appoint  Lord  and  General  Howe  his  commis- 
sioners, to  accommodate  the  dispute  that  had  unhappi- 
ly arisen  ;  that  their  powers  were  very  extensive,  and 
they  would  be  highly  gratified  in  effecting  the  accom- 
modation ;  and  he  wished  his  visit  might  be  consider- 
ed as  the  introduction  to  negotiation. 

General  Washingto:?  replied,  that  Congress  had 
not  invested  him  with  powers  to  negotiate  ;  but  he 
would  observe,  that  from  what  had  transpired,  it  ap- 
peared that  Lord  and  General  Howe  were  only  em- 
powered to  grant  pardons :  that  they  who  had  com- 
mitted no  faults,  wanted  no  pardon ;  and  that  the 
Americans  were  only  defending  what  they  thought 
their  indubitable  rights.  Colonel  Patterson  rejoined, 
that  this  would  open  a  wide  field  of  argument,  and  af- 
ter expressing  his  fears,  that  an  adherence  to  forms 
might  obstruct  business  of  the  greatest  moment,  took 
his  leave.  The  highest  courtesy  was  observed  in  this 
conference :  the  address  of  Colonel  Patterson  was 
manly  and  polished  ;  the  American  General  fully  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  his  character  and  station ;  and 
the  scene  was  highly  interesting  to  spectators. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  expected  no  salutary  con- 
suqucneos  to  result  from  the  agency  of  the  British 
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commis-sioners.  He  apprehended,  that  their  attempts 
at  negotiation  were  calculated  only  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  continent ;  and  he  feared,  that  their  mea- 
sures would  operate  to  relax  the  exertions  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  conflicts  of  the  field.  In  a  private 
letter  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  early  as  May,  he  la- 
mented the  effects  of  this  nature,  whicli  had  actually 
been  produced.  "  Many  members  of  Congress,"  he 
wrote,''  in  short  the  representatives  of  whole  provinces, 
are  still  feeding  themselves  on  the  dainty  food  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  although  they  will  not  allov/  that  the 
expectation  of  it  has  an}'  influence  (ra  their  judgments, 
so  far  as  respects  preparations  for  defence,  it  is  but 
too  obvious  that  it  has  an  operation  upon  every  part  of 
their  conduct,  and  is  a  clog  upon  all  their  proceedings. 
It  is  net  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  otherwise  ;  for 
no  man  who  entertains  a  hope  of  seeing  this  dispute 
speedily  and  equitably  adjusted  by  commissioners,  v/ill 
go  to  the  same  expense,  and  incur  the  same  hazards,  to 
prepare  for  the  worst  event,  that  he  will  who  believes 
thathe  must  conquer  or  submit  unconditionally,  and  take 
the  consequences,  such  as  confiscation  and  hanging." 
General  Howe  commanded  a  force  of  twen- 
A^G.  o.  ty-four  thousand  men,  well  disciplined,  and 
cibundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field;  he  daily  expe(^ted  to^bc  rein- 
forced by  a  second  detachment  of  German  troops  j  and 
he  was  supported  by  a  fleet  judiciously  fitted  to  its 
destined  service.  To  oppose  this  formidable  enemy, 
General  Washington  had  under  his  direction  seven- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  ;  of 
these  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were 
in  the  hospital.  His  eifective  force  was  disposed  in 
Nevr-York,  on  Long  and  Governour's  Islands,  and  at 
Paulus  Hook  :  and  he  informed  Congress,  that  in  case 
of  an  attack,  he  could  promise  himself  only  tlie  addition 
of  one  small  battalion.  Some  of  the  posts  occupied 
bv  the  arm--  were  fifteen  miles  distant  from  others, and 
'Vol.  I.    '  7 
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navigable  waters  intervened.  "  These  things,"  ob- 
served the  General,  "  are  melancholy,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  true,  t  hope  for  better.  Under  every 
disadvantage,  my  utmost  exertions  shall  be  employed, 
to  briag  about  the  great  end  we  have  in  view  ;  and  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  professions  and  apparent 
disposition  of  my  troops,  I  sliall  have  their  support. 
The  superiority  of  the  enem}'^,  and  the  expected  attack 
do  not  seem  to  have  depressed  their  spirits.  These 
considerations  lead  me  to  think,  that  though  the  ap- 
peal may  not  terminate  so  happily  as  I  could  wish,  yet 
the  enemy  will  riot  succeed  in  their  views  without 
considerable  loss.  Any  advantage  they  may  gain,  will, 
I  trust,  cost  them  dear." 

Before  serious  hostilities  commenced,  the  American 
army  was  reinforced  by  several  regiments  of  perma- 
nent troops,  and  by  detachments  of  militia,  which  made 
the  whole  number  amount  to  twenty-seven  thousand  ; 
but  the  men  were  not  accustomed  to  the  life  of  the 
camp  ;  they  were  much  exposed  from  the  want  of 
tents,  and  one  quarter  of  the  whole  army  were  taken 
from  duty  by  sickness. 

While  waiting  the  tardy  movements  of  the  enemy, 
General  Washington,  apprised  of  the  impressions  that 
would  be  made  by  the  event  of  the  first  encounter,  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  his  inexperienced 
troops  un-der  subordination,  and  to  excite  in  them  mili- 
tary ardour,  without  which  he  could  have  no  hope  of 
successful  warfare.  In  general  orders,  he  called  upon 
officers  to  be  cool  in  action,  and  upon  the  soldiery  to 
be  obedient  to  orders,  and  to  be  firm  and  courageous. 
He  directed,  that  any  soldier,  v/ho  deserted  his  ranks 
in  time  of  battle,  should  be  immediately  shot  down, 
lie t. desired  commanders  of  corps  to  report  to  him 
eveiy  ir»»tance  of  distingr  ished  bravery  in  the  soldiery, 
with  promise  of  reward. .  He  endeavoured,  by  the  love 
6if"ljherty,.of  counti-y,  5..  1  of  posterity,  to  animate  his 
OSiBylQ,  do,,, their  duty,      ''The  time,"  he  observod. 
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"■  is  now  at  hand,  which  must  probably  determine 
whether  Americans  are  to  be  free  men  or  slaves  ; 
whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can  call 
their  own ;  whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to  be 
pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned  to  a 
state  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no  human  efforts 
will  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn  niillions  will 
now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves 
us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most 
abject  submission.  We  have  to  resolve  to  conquer, 
or  to  die.  Our  own,  our  country's  honour  call  upon 
us  for  a  vigorous  and  i^ianly  exertion ;  and  if  v/e  now 
shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the  whole 
world.  Let  us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause, 
and  on  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hand 
victory  is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and 
noble  actions.  The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are 
now  upon  us,  and  we  shall  have  their  blessing  and 
praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instruments  of  saving 
tJiem  from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them.  Let 
us  therefore  animate  and  encourage  each  other,  and 
show  the  whole  world,  that  a  freeman,  contending  for 
liberty  on  his  own  ground,  is  superiour  to  any  slavish 
mercenary  on  earth." 

In  the  communication  to  his  army  of  the 

July  21      success  of  the  Americans  at  Fort  Moultrie, 

near  Charleston,  he  thus  laboured  to  excite 

them  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  their  countrymen  in 

South  Carolina. 

"  This  glorious  example  of  our  troops,  under  the 
like  circumstances  with  ourselves,  the  General  hopes, 
will  animate  every  oflicer  and  soldier  to  imitate,  and 
even  to  outdo  them,  when  the  enemy  shall  make  the 
same  attempt  on  us.  With  such  a  bright  example  be- 
fore us,  of  vrhat  can  be  done  by  brave  men,  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  country,  we  shall  be  loaded  with  a 
<3ouble  share  of  eham^  and  infamy,  if  we  do  not  acquit 
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ourselves  v.-ith  courage,  and  manifest  a  determined 
resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  With  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  this  army  will  have  an  equal  share  of 
honour  and  success,  the  General  most  earnestly  co- 
horts every  officer  and  soldier  to  pay  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  his  arms  and  health  ;  to  have  the  former  in  the 
best  order  for  action,  and  by  cleanliness  and  care  to 
preserve  the  latter  ;  to  be  exact  in  their  discipline, 
obedient  to  their  superiours,  and  vigilant  on  duty. 
With  such  preparations  and  a  suitable  spirit,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  wo  shall  re- 
pel our  cruel  invaders,  preserve  our  country,  and  gain 
the  greatest  honour." 

In  the  immediate  view  of  the  arduous  conflict,  the 
General  once  more  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  array 
with  the  heroism  necessary  successfully  to  sustain  it. 

"  The  enemy's  wliole  reinforcement  is  now  arrived," 
said  he,  "  so  that  an  attack  must,  and  soon  will  be 
made.  The  General  therefore  again  repeats  his  ear- 
nest request,  that  every  officer  and  soldier  will  have 
liis  arms  and  ammunition  in  good  order ;  keep  within 
his  quarters  and  encampment,  as  much  as  possible  ;  be 
ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  call ;  and  when  called 
to  it,  remember,  tiiat  liberty,  property,  life,  and  honour 
arc  all  at  stake  ;  that  upon  their  courage  and  conduct, 
rest  the  hopes  of  their  bleeding  and  insulted  country  ; 
that  their  wives,  children,  and  parents,  expect  safety 
from  them  alone  ;  and  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  heaven  will  crown  v/ith  success  so  just  a 
cause. 

''  The  enemy  will  endeavour  to  intimidate  by  sho\P' 
and  appearance  ;  but  remember,  they  have  been  re 
pulsed  on  various  occasions,  by  a  few  brave  Ameri- 
cans. Their  cause  is  bad  ;  their  men  are  conscious  of 
it ;  and  if  opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  on  their 
iirst  onset,  with  our  advantage  of  works,  and  know- 
Jedge  of  the  ground,  the  victory  most  assuredly  is  ours. 
Everv  o-ood  soldier  will  be  silent  and  attentive,  wait 
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for  orders,  and  reserve  his  fire  until  he  is  sure  of  doing 
execution  ;  of  this  the  officers  are  to  be  particularly 
careful." 

The  possession  of  Long  Isiand  is  essential  to  the 
defence  of  New-York.  It  had  been  determined  in  a 
Council  of  war,  to  fortify  a  camp  at  Brooklyn,  front- 
ing New-York  ;  and  stretching  across  that  end  of  Long 
Island,  from  East  river  to  Gowan's  cove.  The  rear  of 
this  encampment  was  defended  b}  batteries  on  Red  Hook 
and  Governour's  Island,  and  by  v/^orks  on  East  River, 
which  secured  the  communication  with  the  city.  In 
front  of  the  encampment,  ran  a  range  of  hills  from 
east  to  west  across  the  island.  These  were  covered 
with  wood,  and  were  steep,  but  could  any  where  be 
ascended  by  infantry.  Over  this  range  v/ere  three 
passes,  leading  by  three  roads  to  Brooklyn  ferry. 

A  strong  detachment  of  the  American  army  was 
posted  on  Long  Island,  unfier  the  command  of  General 
Greene,  who  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  passes  on  the  hills  ;  but  unfortunately  becoming 
sick.  General  Sullivan  succeeded  him  in  this  command 
only  a  few  days  before  active  operations  commenced. 
The  main  body  of  the  Americai?  army  remained  on 
York  Island.  A  flying  camp,  composed  of  niiUtia,  v/as 
formed  at  Amboy,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy  in  New-Jersey  ;  and  a  force  was  stationed  near 
New  Rochelle,  and  at  East  and  West  Chester  on  the 
Sound,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  should 
they  attempt  to  land  above  King's  bridge,  and  enclose 
the  Americans  on  York  Island.  The  head  quarters  of 
General  Washington  were  in  the  city,  but  he  was 
daily  over  at  Brooklyn  to  inspect  the  state  of  that  camp, 
and  to  make  the  best  arrangements  circumstances 
would  admit. 

An  immediate  attack  being  eT.pected  on  Long  Island, 
General  Sullivan  was  reinforc(.-d,  and  directed  careful- 
ly to  watch  the  parses. 

On  the  2Gth  the  main  boc ;•  of  the  British  troops, 
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with  a  large  detachment  of  Germans,  landed  under 
cover  of  the  ships,  on  the  south  western  extremity  of 
Long  Island.  A  regiment  of  militia  stationed  on  the 
coast,  retreated  before  them  to  the  heights.  A  large 
reinforcement  was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  and 
the  command  of  the  post  given  to  General  Putnam, 
V/lio  was  particularly  charged  to  guard  the  woods,  and 
to  hold  himself  constantly  prepared  to  meet  the  assault 
of  the  enemy. 

On  the  same  day,  the  British,  in  three  divisions,  took 
post  upon  the  south  skirt  of  the  wood  ;  General  Grant 
wpon  their  left,  near  the  coast ;  the  German  General 
de  Heistcr  in  the  centre  at  Flatbush ;  and  General 
Clinton  upon  their  right  at  Flatland.  The  range  of 
hills  only  now  separated  the  two  armies,  and  the  dif- 
ferent posts  of  the  British  were  distant  from  the 
American  camp,  from  four  to  six  miles.  Upon  their 
left,  a  road  to  Brooklyn  lay  along  the  coast  by  Gowan's 
cove,  before  General  Grant's  division.  From  Flatbush 
a  direct  road  ran  to  the  American  camp,  in  Vv'iiich  the 
Germans  might  proceed.  General  Clinton  might 
either  unite  with  the  Germans,  or  take  a  more  eastern 
route,  and  fall  into  the  Jamaica  road  by  the  way  of 
Bedford.  These  three  roads  unite  near  Brooklyn. 
On  the  pass  at  Flatbush,  the  Americans  had  thrown 
lip  a  small  redoubt,  mounted  it  with  artillery,  and 
manned  it  with  a  body  of  troops.  Major  General  Sul- 
livan continued  to  command  on  the  heights. 

In  the  evening,  General  Clinton,  without 
Aug.  26.  beat  of  drum,  marched  with  the  infantry  of 
his  division,  a  party  of  light  horse,  and  four- 
teen field  pieces,  to  gain  the  defile  on  the  Jamaica 
road.  A  few  hours  before  day,  he  surprised  an  Ameri- 
can party  stationed  here  to  give  the  alarm  of  an  ap- 
proacliing  enemy,  and  undiscovered  by  Sullivan  seized 
the  pass.  At  day  light  he  passed  the  heights,  and 
dc3<;t-nded  into  the  plain  on  the  side  of  Brooklyn. 
J.^arly  in  ti;c  morning.  General  de  HcisrtT;  at  Flatbush, 
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and  General  Grant  upon  the  west  coast,  opened  a  can- 
nonade upon  the  American  troops,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  hill  ;  but  they  moved  very  slowly,  as  their  object 
was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  American  commander 
from  his  left,  and  give  General  Clinton  opportunity  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  American  troops  stationed  on  the 
heights.  General  Putnam,  in  the  apprehension  that 
the  serious  attack  vv^ouid  be  made  by  de  Heister  and 
Grant,  sent  detachments  to  reinforce  General  Sullivan 
and  Lord  Sterling  at  the  defiles,  through  which  those 
divisions  of  the  enemy  wero  approaching.  When 
General  Clinton  had  passed  the  left  flank  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
de  Heister  and  Grant  vigorously  ascended  the  hill  ; 
the  troops  v/hich  opposed  them,  bravely  maintained 
their  ground,  until  they  learned  their  perilous  situation 
from  the  British  columns,  which  were  gaming  theii* 
rear. 

As  soon  as  the  American  left  discovered  the  progress 
cf  General  Clinton,  they  attempted  to  return  to  the 
camp  at  Brooklyn  ;  but  their  flight  was  stopped  by  the 
front  of  the  British  column.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Germans  pushed  forward  from  Flatbush,  and  the  troops 
in  the  American  centre,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Sullivan,  having  also  discovered  that 
their  flank  was  turned,  and  that  the  enemy  was  gain- 
ing their  rear,  in  haste  retreated  towards  Brooklyn, 
Clinton's  coluJTins  continuing  to  advance,  intercepted 
them,  they  were  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  and  alter- 
nately driven  by  the  British  on  the  Germans,  and  by 
the  Germans  on  the  British.  Desperate  as  their  situa- 
tion was,  some  regiments  broke  through  the  enemy's 
columns  and  regained  the  fortified  camp  ;  but  most  of 
the  detachments  upon  the  American  left  and  centre 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  detachment  on  the  American  right,  under  Lord 
Sterling,  behaved  well,  and  maintained  a  severe  con- 
flict with  General  Grant  for  six  hours,  until  the  van  of 
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General  Clinton's  division,  Jiaving  crossed  tlie  whole 
island,  gained  their  rear.  Lord  Sterling  pcrocived  his 
danger,  and  found  that  his  troops  could  be  saved  only 
by  an  immediate  retreat  over  a  creek  near  the  cove. 
He  gave  orders  to  this  purpose  ;  and,  to  facilitate  their 
execution,  he  in  person  attacked  Lord  Cornwallis,  who, 
by  this  time  having  gained  the  coast,  had  posted  a 
small  corp.s  in  a  house,  just  above  the  place  where  the 
American  troops  must  pass  the  creek.  The  attack 
was  bravely  made  with  four  hundred  men,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  commander,  were  upon  the  point  of 
dislodging  Cornwallis  :  but  his  Lordship  being  rein- 
forced from  his  own  column,  and  General  Grant  at- 
tacking Lord  Sterling  in  the  rear,  this  brave  band 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  those  who  survived 
were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war ;  but  this  spirited  assault  gave  opportunity  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  detachment  to  escape. 

The  loss  of  the  A'.nericans  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
number  engaged,  was  great;  General  Washington 
stated  it  at  a  thousand  men  ;  but  his  returns  probably 
included  only  the  regular  regiments.  General  Howe, 
in  an  official  letter,  made  the  prisoners  amount  to  one 
thousand  and  ninety-seven.  Among  these  were  Major 
General  Sullivan,  and  Brigadier  Generals  Sterling  and 
Woodhull.  The  amount  of  the  killed  was  never  with 
precision  ascertained.  Numbers  were  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  creek,  and  some  to  have  perished 
in  the  mud  on 'the  marsh.  The  British  loss  acknow- 
ledged by  General  Howe,  was  twenty-one  officers,  and 
three  hujidred  and  forty-six  privates  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken. 

General  Washington  passed  over  to  Brooklyn  in 
the  heat  of  the  action  ;  but  unable  to  rescue  his  men 
from  their  perilous  situation,  was  constrained  to  be  the 
inactive  spectator  of  the  slaughter  of  liis  best  troops. 

At  the  close  of  I  he  day,  the  British  approached  in 
front  of  ihe  Amot ican  works,  and  it  has  been  said,  that 
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the  troops,  in  their  ardour,  exhibited  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  storm  the  lines ;  but  General  Howe,  remem- 
bering Bunker  Hill,  prudently  restrained  them  from 
the  assault. 

Detormining  to  carry  the  American  v/orks  by  regu- 
lar approaches,  the  British  commander  broke  ground, 
on  the  night  of  the  28th,  within  six  hundred  yards  of 
a  redoubt. 

General  Washington  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger that  awaited  him.  The  success  of  the  enemy  by 
regular  approaches  was  certain.  His  troops  were  wutli- 
out  tents,  and  had  already  suffered  extremely  by  heavy 
rains.  The  movements  of  the  British  fleet  indicated 
an  intention  to  force  a  passage  into  the  East  river,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  troops  to  the  city.  Should 
tliey  accomplish  this,  the  situation  of  the  army  on 
Long  Island  would  be  desperate.  An  immediate  re- 
treat to  the  city  was  therefore  thought  expedient.  The 
measure  was  happily  accomplished,  on  the  night  of 
the  29th,  with  all  the  stores,  and  military  apparatus, 
except  a'few  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  the  soft- 
ness of  the  ground  rendered  it  impossible  to  move. 

This  important  retreat  was  made  with  so  much  si- 
lence and  address,  that  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  it, 
although  so  near  that  the  noise  of  their  intrenching 
tools  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  Americans.  A  heavy 
fog  hung  over  Long  Island  until  late  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  which  hid  tlie  movements  of  the  Ameri- 
can arrny  from  General  Howe.  When  it  cleared, 
the  rear  guard  was  seen  crossing  East  river,  out  of 
reach  of  the  British  fire.  The  General  in  person  in- 
spected the  details  of  this  critical  retreat  ;  and  for  the 
forty-eight  hours,  which  preceded  its  completion,  in 
his  own  language,  he  was  '•  hardly  off  his  horse,  and 
never  closed  his  eyes."  lie  did  not  leave  the  island 
before  the  covering  party  marched  from  the  lines. 

The  attempt  to  defenr'  Long  Island  has  by  many 
been  considered,  as  an  errour  in  the  military  opera 
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tions  of  the  American  General.  But  before  his  judg- 
ment, in  this  instance,  is  condemned,  the  reasons  which 
led  to  it  ought  to  be  weighed.  Its  possession  was 
highly  important  to  either  army  ;  its  situation  render- 
ed its  defence,  in  a  good  degree,  probable  ;  the  range 
of  hills  was  favourable  to  the  obstruction  of  an  invad- 
ing enemy  ;  and  a  fortified  camp  in  the  rear  opening 
a  communication  with  the  city,  and  supported  by  bat- 
teries on  Governour's  Island  and  the  East  river,  ren- 
dered a  retreat  practicable,  when  circumstances  should 
make  it  necessary.  There  was  then  a  fair  prospect  of 
defending  the  island  ;  at  least  of  detaining  the  enemy 
so  long  in  the  effort  to  gain  possession  of  it,  as  to  waste 
the  campaign  in  the  contention.  The  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  defect  in  the  original  plan,  but  to  the  neglect  of 
the  commanding  ofiicer  on  the  island  in  guarding  the 
pass  on  the  road  from  Jamaica  to  Bedford.  Unfortu- 
nately this  officer  was  changed  at  the  time,  when  hos- 
tilities were  about  to  commence  ;  and  the  General, 
who  directed  the  disposition  of  the  troops  on  the  day 
of  the  action,  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
passes  in  the  mountains.  General  Washington,  by 
v/ritten  instructions,  directed  this  officer  "  Particularly 
to  guard  the  defiles  in  the  woods,  and  to  render  the 
approach  of  tlie  enemy  through  them  as  difficult  as 
possible."  This  order  v.-as  not  fully  executed.  It  ap- 
pears, that  General  Suliivau  was  not  apprized  of  the 
march  of  the  British  detachment  from  Flatbush  to 
Flatland,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Gth,  and  a  guard  on 
the  Jamaica  road  did  not  seasonably  discover  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  to  give  information.  General 
Howe, in  his  official  letter,  mentioned, that  an  American 
patroling  party  was  taken  on  this  road ;  and  General 
Washington  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  wrote,  "  This  mis- 
fortune happened  in  a  great  measure,  by  two  detach- 
),'.3nts  of  our  people,  who  we^e  posted  in  two  roads 
Jf ad'iior  through  a  wood  to  inte.cept  the  enemy  in  their 
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march,  suffering  a  surprise,  and  making  a  precipitate 
retreat." 

It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  plans  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  were  laid  in  the  expectation  of 
a  much  larger  force,  than  in  the  event  he  realized. 
The  regiments  were  not  complete  ;  and  he  was  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  cavalry.  There  was  not  a  single 
company  of  horse  on  Long  Island  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  give  information  of  their 
movements.  This  furnishes  some  apology  for  the  ig- 
norance of  the  commanding  officer  on  Long  Island, 
respecting  the  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy. 

The  defeat  of  the  27th  made  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  army.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  troops  lost  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  and  in 
themselves.  Before  this  unfortunate  event,  they  met 
the  enemy  in  the  spirit  of  freemen,  fighting  for  their 
highest  interests,  and  under  the  persuasion,  that  their 
thorough  use  of  arms,  rendered  them  equal  to  the  dis- 
ciplined battalions  which  they  were  to  oppose.  But, 
on  this  occasion,  by  evolutions,  which  they  did  not 
comprehend,  they  found  themselves  encompassed  with 
difficulties,  from  which  their  utmost  exertions  could 
not  extricate,  and  involved  in  dangers,  from  which 
their  bravery  could  not  deliver  them  ;  and  entertaining 
a  high  opinion  of  the  adroitness  of  the  enemy,  in 
every  movement,  they  apprehended  a  fatal  snare. 

These  melancholy  facts  were  thus  narrated  by  Gene- 
ral Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress.  "  Our 
situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our  detach- 
ment sustained  on  the  27th  ultimo,  has  dispirited  too 
great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  apprehension  and  despair.  The  militia,  instead 
of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and 
manly  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dis- 
mayed, intractable,  and  impatient  to  return.  Great 
numbers  of  them  have  gone  off— in  some  instaiteee, 
almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and  by  com- 
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panies  at  a  time.  This  circumstance,  of  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  others,  Vv^hen  fronted  by  a  well  appointed 
eneuijj  superiour  in  number  to  our  v/hole  collected 
force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable  :  but  when 
their  example  has  infected  another  part  of  the  army  ; 
when  their  want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost 
every  kind  of  restraint  and  government,  have  produced 
a  like  conduct,  but  too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an 
entire  disregard  of  that  order  and  subordination  neces- 
sary to  the  well  doing*  of  an  army,  and  which  had  been 
inculcated  before,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  military 
establishment  would  admit  of,  our  condition  is  still 
more  alarming  ;  and  with  the  deepest  concern  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  the  gene- 
rality of  tlie  troops." 

The  British  General  being  in  possession  of  Long 
Island,  prepared  to  attack  New-York.  The  body  of 
the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  near  Governour's  Island  ;  but 
jjarticular  ships  parsed  up  the  East  river,  without  sus- 
taining injury  from  tlie  American  batteries  ;  others, 
sailing  round  Long  Island  i:ito  the  Sound,  passed  up 
to  the  higher  part  of  York  Island.  By  the.se  move- 
ments, the  situation  of  the  American  army  became 
critical.  It  was  uncertain  whether  the  attack  would 
bo  made  upon  the  lines,  or  whether  General  Howe 
would  land  his  troops  above  King's  bridge,  and  en- 
close the  Americans.  To  guard  against  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  tlie  Commander  in  Chief  or- 
dered the  stores,  that  were  not  of  present  necessit}', 
to  be  removed  above  King's  bridge,  and  assembled  a 

Council  to  determine  upon  the  expediency 
Sept.  7.     of  retreating  from  the  city.    The  majority  of 

his  general  ofhcers  voted  against  tha  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  New-York.  The  plan  recommend- 
ed was  to  station  the  army  in  the  best  manner,  to  de- 
fend the  points  menaced  with  attack,  that  the  enemy 
might  waste  the  residue  of  the  season  in  the  struggle 
to  posscfs  York  Is]'ind.     The  bt'hcf  tliot  Congress  de- 
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sired  that  New- York  should  be  maintained  to  extremi- 
ty, probably  had  influence  on  this  Council.  In  com- 
municating the  adopted  plan  to  that  body,  General 
Washington  clearly  indicated  an  opinion,  that  an 
immediate  evacuation  of  New-York  was  expedient. 
Speaking  of  the  enemy,  he  observed, 

"  It  is  now  extremely  obvious,  from  all  intelligence, 
from  their  movements,  and  every  other  circumstance, 
that  having  landed  their  whole  army  on  Long  Island, 
(except  about  four  thousand  on  Staten  Island)  they  mean 
to  enclose  us  on  tlie  Island  of  New- York,  by  taking 
post  in  our  rear,  while  the  shipping  effectually  secure 
the  front ;  and  thus,  either  by  cutting  off  our  commu- 
nication with  the  country,  oblige  us  to  fight  them  ou 
their  ow^n  terms,  or  surrender  at  discretion,  or,  by  a 
brilliant  stroke,  endeavour  to  cut  this  army  in  pieces, 
and  secure  the  coliection  of  arms  and  stores,  which 
they  well  know  we  shall  not  be  able  soon  to  replace. 

''  Having,  therefore,  their  system  unfolded  to  us,  it 
became  an  important  consideration,  how  it  would  be 
most  successfully  opposed.  On  every  side  there  is  a 
choice  of  difficulties ;  and  every  measure,  on  our  part 
(hovvevcr  painful  the  reUcction  be  from  experience)  to 
be  formed  with  some  apprehension  tliat  all  our  troops 
will  not  do  their  duty.  In  deliberating  on  this  great 
question^  it  was  impossible  to  forget,  that  history,  our 
own  experience,  the  advice  of  our  ablest  friends  in 
Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and  even  the  declara- 
tions of  Congress,  demonstrate,  that  on  our  side,  the 
war  should  be  defensive — (it  has  ever  been  called  a 
war  of  posts) — that  we  should  on  all  occasions  avoid  a 
general  action,  nor  put  any  thing  to  the  risk,  unless 
compelled  fay  a  necessity  into  which  we  ought  never 
to  be  drawn. 

"  It  was  concluded  to  arrange  the  army  under  three 
divisions  ;  five  thousand  to  remain  for  the  defence  of 
the  city;  nine  thousand  to  King's  bridge  and  its  de- 
■pendeHccs,  as  well  to  possess  and  securc-those  posts, 

Vol   T    '  !^ 
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as  to  be  ready  to  attack  tlie  enemy  who  are  moving 
eastward  on  Long  Island,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
land  on  this  side  ;  the  remainder  to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate space,  aiid  support  either  ;  that  the  sick  should 
be  immediately  removed  to  Orangetown,  and  barracks 
prepared  at  King's  bridge  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  cover  the  troops. 

"  There  were  some  general  officers,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  opinion,  much  confidence  is  to  be  reposed, 
that  were  for  a  total  and  immediate  removal  from  the 
city,  urging  the  great  danger  of  one  part  of  the  army 
being  cut  off  before  the  other  can  support  it,  the  ex- 
tremities being  at  least  sixteen  miles  apart ;  that  our 
army,  when  collected,  is  inferioitr  to  the  enemy  ;  that 
they  can  move  with  their  v/hole  force  to  any  point  of 
attack,  and  consequently  must  succeed  by  weight  of 
numbers,  if  they  liave  only  a  part  to  oppose  them ; 
that,  by  removing  from  hence,  we  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  advantage  of  their  ships,  which  will  make  at 
least  one  half  of  the  force  to  attack  the  town  ;  that 
we  should  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  put  nothing  to  the 
hazard,  but  at  all  events,  keep  the  army  together,  which 
may  be  recruited  another  year  :  that  the  unspent 
stores  will  also  be  preserved  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
heavy  artillery  can  also  be  secured." 

In  the  full  expectation  that  a  retreat  from  York 
Island  would  soon  become  necessary,  the  General  as- 
siduously continued  the  removal  of  the  stores  and 
heavy  baggage  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  General  officers  became  alarmed  at 
Sept.  12.    the  danger  of  the  army,  and,  in  a  second 
Council,   determined    to   remove   it   from 
New-York. 

On  the  fourteenth,  several  British  ships  passed  up 
the  East  river,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  moved 
to  Montezore's  Island  with  the  apparent  intention  to 
land,  either  upon  the  continent  above  King's  bridge, 
and   wholly  tn  enclose  the  Americans,  or  upon  the 
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plains  of  Haerlem  on  York  Island,  to  break  the  line 
of  communication  between  the  different  divisions  of 
their  army,  and  attack  them  in  situations,  in  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  support  each  other.  The  next 
morning  General  Clinton  landed  under  cover  of  five 
men  of  war,  with  four  thousand  men,  three  miles 
above  the  city  of  New-York. 

The  American  lines  at  this  place  were 
Sept.  14,  capable  of  defence,  but  the  men  posted  in 
them,  on  the  firing  of  the  ships,  without 
waiting  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  them. 
As  soon  as  the  cannonading  began,  two  brigades  were 
detached  from  the  main  body  to  support  tho  troops  in 
the  breast  works,  the  fugitives  communicated  to  them 
their  panick,  and  General  Washington,  in  riding  to 
the  scene  of  action,  met  his  troops  retreating  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  disregarding  the  efforts  of  their 
Generals  to  stop  them.  While  the  Commander  in 
Chief  was,  with  some  effect,  exerting  himself  to  rally 
them,  a  very  small  body  of  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight,  on  which  the  men  again  broke,  and  a  most  das- 
tardly route  ensued.  At  this  unfortunate  moment,  and 
only  at  tliis  moment  through  his  whole  life.  General 
Washington  appears  to  have  lost  his  fortitude.  All 
the  shameful  and  disastrous  consequences  of  the  de- 
fection of  his  army,  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  bore 
down  his  spirits.  In  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  he  turned 
his  horse  towards  the  enemy,  seemingly  with  the  in- 
tention to  avoid  the  di.sgrace  of  the  day  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life  :  his  aids  seized  the  horse's  bridle,  and, 
with  friendly  violence,  rescued  him  froK  the  destruc- 
tion that  av,-aited  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  troops  upon  the 
lines,  the  evacuation  of  New-York  was  necessaril}' made 
in  haste.  It  was  happily  accomplished  with  the  loss  of 
very  few  men  ;  but  most  of  the  heavy  artillery,  many  of 
tlie  tents,  and  a  great  part  of  the  stores,  which  had  not 
been  previously  removed,  were  unavoidably  left  behind. 
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The  American  array  having  been  driven  from  New- 
York,  the  British  General  stationed  a  detachment  to 
guard  the  city  ;  and  posted  his  main  army  in  front  of 
the  American  lines  on  the  north  end  of  York  Island. 
Their  right  extended  to  the  East,  and  their  left  to  the 
North  river ;  and  both  their  flanks  were  covered  by 
ships  of  v/ar.  The  island  at  Bloomingdalo,  the  place 
of  the  British  encampment,  is  two  miles  wide. 

The  strongest  post  of  the  Americans  was  at  King's 
bridge,  which  secured  their  communication  with  the 
country.  M'Gowan's  pass,  and  Morn's  heights  were 
also  rendered  defensible ;  and  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  enemy,  a  detachment  was  posted  in  a 
fortified  camp,  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  pleased  with  this  disposition  of 
his  army ;  he  thought  it  must  lead  to  those  frequent 
skirmishes,  which  would  insensibly  wear  off  the  de- 
pression occasioned  by  the  late  defeat,  and  restore  to 
his  men  confidence  in  themselves.  He  indulged  the 
hope  that  by  these  services,  the  discipline  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  army,  absolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful war,  when  every  individual  does  his  appro- 
priate duty,  confiding  for  his  security  in  the  skill 
of  his  General,  and  in  the  united  efforts  of  his  fellow 
soldiers. 

The  very  day  after  the  retreat  from  the 
Sept.  IG.  city,  a  party  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  the 
plain  between  tlic  two  hostile  camps.  The 
General  rode  to  the  outpost  to  embrace  the  opportuni- 
l}--  to  attack  them.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Knowlton,  of 
Connecticut,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  been  skirmish- 
ing will)  the  party,  stated  their  number  at  three  hun- 
dred. The  General  detached  Colonel  Knowlton  and 
Major  Leitch,  of  Virginia,  to  gain  their  rear,  v%'hile  he 
occupied  their  attention  by  movements  indicating  a 
design  to  attack  them  in  front.  Colonel  Knowlton 
and  P.Iajor  Leitch,  after  leading  their  corps  into  action 
jn  a  most  soldier-like  manner,  were  both  soon  brouglit 
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oft*  the  field  mortally  wounded  ;  yet  the  men  under 
their  Captains,  bravely  continued  the  attack,  and  drove 
an  enemy,  superiour  in  numbers,  from  their  position. 
The  Americans  had  fifty  men  killed  and  v/ounded,  and 
the  British  twice  that  number. 

This  skirmish,  trifling  in  itself,  v/as  improved  to 
valuable  purposes.  The  Commander  in  Chief  in  gene- 
ral orders,  applauded  the  bravery  of  officers  and  men  ; 
contrasted  it  with  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  the  troops 
tlie  day  before  ;  called  upon  the  whole  army  to  emu- 
late this  honourable  example  ;  and  from  the  issue  of 
this  conflict,  pointed  out  what  brave  men  might  effect, 
when  fighting  in  the  best  of  causes.  The  parole  next 
day  was  Leitch.  In  filling  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  t!ie  death  of  the  Colonel,  the  General  mentioned 
that  the  officer  succeeded  ''  the  gallant  and  brave  Colo- 
nel Knowlton,  who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any 
country,  and  who  had  fallen  gloriously  fighting  at  his 
post."  The  success  of  this  rencounter  had  a  general 
eflfoct  upon  the  spirits  of  the  army. 

In  addition  to  the  arduous  duties  of  this  campaign, 
which  were  sufficient  to  employ  the  time,  and  test  the 
talents  of  the  greatest  military  character  ;  the  state  of 
the  army  furnished  a  weighty  subject  of  attention  to 
Oeneral  Washingtox.  He  dvv'elt  upon  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  succeeding  winter.  The  clothing  of 
the  men  was  suited  only  to  the  warm  season,  and  their 
time  of  enlistment  expired  with  the  year.  The  con- 
sequent distresses  in  ail  their  magnitude  rose  to  his 
jnind,  and  in  the  following  letter,  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  Congress  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  situation 
of  the  army  ;  and  to  call  forth  their  highest  endea- 
vours to  arrest  the  approaching  evils. 

*'  From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will  borrow  a 
few  moments  to  convey  my  thoughts  on  sundry  im- 
portant matters,  to  Congress.  I  shall  offer  them  with 
the  sincerity  'vhich  ought  to  cliaracterize  a  man  of 
candour  ;  and  with  the  freedom  which  may  be  used  in 
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giving  useful  information,  ■without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  presumption. 

*'  We  are  now,  as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another 
dissolution  ox  our  army.  The  remembrance  of  the 
difficulties  which  happened  upon  that  occasion  last 
3"ear ;  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed 
the  change,  if  proper  advantage  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  ;  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  present  temper 
and  situation  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a  very  gloomy 
prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now,  and  sa- 
tisly  me,  beyond  the  pos-sibility  of  doub*,  that  unless 
some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  by 
Congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any,  or  more  than  a 
triftmg  part,  of  this  armj'^  will  engage  again  in  the 
service,  on  the  encouragement  offered  by  Congress. 
W^hen  men  find  that  their  townsmen  and  companions 
are  receiving  twenty,  thirty,  and  -more  dollars,  for  a 
few  mouths'  service  (which  is  truly  the  case)  this  can- 
not be  expected  vathout  using  compulsion ;  and  to 
force  them  into  the  service  would  answer  no  valuable 
pra-posc.  When  men  are  irritated,  and  their  passion* 
inflamed,  they  ^y  hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms  ;  but 
after  the  first  emotions  are  over,  to  expect  among  such 
people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  an  arm}',  that  they  are 
influenced  by  any  otlier  principles  than  those  of  inte- 
rest, is  to  look  for  Vi-'hat  never  did,  and  I  fear  never 
will,  happen  ;  the  Congress  will  deceive  themselves, 
therefore,  if  they  expect  it. 

'•'  A  soldier,  reasoned  with  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  he  is  engaged  in,  and  the  inestimable  rights  he 
is  contending  for,  hears  you  with  patience,  and  ac- 
knowledges the  truth  of  your  observations  ;  but  add;;, 
that  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  him  than  to 
others.  The  officer  makes  you  the  same  reply,  with 
this  further  remark,  that  liis  pay  will  not  support  him, 
und  he  cannot  ruin  himself  and  fam.ily  to  serve  his 
country,  when   every   member   in  the  community  is 
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equally  benefited  and  interested  by  liis  labours.  Tlie 
few,  therefore,  who  act  upon  principles  of  disinterest 
edness,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  no  more  than  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  It  becomes  evidently  clear  then, 
that,  as  this  contest  is  not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a 
day  ;  as  the  war  must  be  carried  on  systematically, 
and  to  do  it  you  must  have  good  officers ;  there  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  other  possible  means  to  obtain 
fhem,  but  by  establishing  your  army  upon  a  perma- 
nent footing,  and  giving  your  officers  good  pay ;  this 
will  induce  gentlemen, and  men  of  character  to  engage, 
and  until  the  bulk  of  yoxxic  ofiicers  are  composed  of 
such  persons  as  are  actuated  by  principles  of  honour 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  you  have  little  to  expect 
from  them.  They  ought  to  have  such  allov.-ances,  as 
"will  enable  them  to  live  like,  and  support  the  charac- 
ters of  gentlemen  ;  and  not  to  be  driven  by  a  scanty 
pittance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  which  many  of  them 
practice,  to  filch  the  publick  of  more  than  the  differ- 
ence of  pay  would  amount  to,  upon  an  ample  allow- 
ance. Besides,  something  is  due  to  the  man  who  puts 
his  life  in  your  hands,  hazards  his  health,  and  forsakes 
the  sweets  of  domestick  enjoyments.  Why  a  captain 
in  the  continental  service  should  receive  no  more  than 
five  shillings  currency  per  day,  for  performing  the 
same  duties  that  an  ofScer  of  the  same  rank  in  the 
British  service  receives  ten  shillings  sterling  for,  I 
never  could  conceive  ;  especially  when  tiie  latter  is 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary  he  requires  upon 
the  best  terms,  and  the  former  can  scarcely  procure 
them  at  any  rate.  There  i.^  nothing  that  gives  a  man 
consequence,  and  renders  him  fit  for  command,  like  a 
support  that  renders  him  independent  of  every  body 
but  the  state  he  serves. 

''  W^ith  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good  boun- 
ty can  obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  establishment, 
and  for  no  shorter  time  than  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  ought  they  to  be  engaged  ;  as  facts  incontestably 
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prove,  that  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  enlistments  in- 
crease with  time.  Whsn  the  army  was  first  raised  at 
Cambridge,  I  am  persuaded  the  men  might  have  been 
got  without  a  bounty  for  the  war  ;  after  that,  they  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  contest  was  not  likely  to  end  so 
speedily  as  was  imagined,  and  to  feel  their  conse- 
quence by  remarking,  that  to  get  their  militia  in,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  many  towns  were  induced  to  give 
them  a  bounty.  Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting  from 
this,  and  the  destructive  consequences  which  would 
unavoidably  follow  short  enlistm.cnts,  I  took  the  liberty 
in  a  long  letter,  to  recommend  the  enlietraents  for  and 
during  the  war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it,  as  ex- 
perience has  since  convinced  me  were  well  founded. 
At  that  time,  twenty  dollars  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  engaged  the  men  for  this  term :  but  it  will  not 
do  to  look  back,  and  if  the  present  opportunity  be 
slipped,  I  am  persuaded  that  tvv^elve  months  more  will 
increase  our  difficulties  four-fold.  I  shall  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  a  good 
bounty  be  immediately  offered,  aided  by  the  proffisr  of 
at  least  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  blanket  to  each  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  soldier,  as  I  have  good  authority 
for  saying,  that  however  high  the  men's  pay  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  barely  sufficient,  in  the  present  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  to  keep  them  in  clothes, 
much  less  to  afford  support  to  their  families.  If  this 
encouragement  then  be  given  to  the  men,  and  such 
pay  allowed  to  the  officers,  as  will  induce  gentlemen 
of  liberal  character  and  ]-beral  sentiments  to  engage, 
and  proper  care  and  caution  be  used  in  the  nomination 
(having  more  regard  to  the  cliaracter  of  persons,  than 
the  number  of  men  they  can  enlist)  we  should  in  a 
little  time  have  an  army  able  to  cope  with  any  that 
can  be  opposed  to  it,  as  there  are  excellent  materials  to 
form  one  out  of ;  but  wliile  the  only  merit  an  officer 
possesses  is  his  .ibility  to  raise  men .;  vrhilc  those  men 
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consider  and  treat  him  as  an  equal,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  officer,  regard  him  no  more  than  a  broom- 
stick, being  mixed  together  as  one  common  herd  ;  no 
order  nor  disciphne  can  prevail,  nor  will  the  officer 
ever  meet  with  that  respect  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  due  subordination. 

"  To  place  any  dependence  upon  militia,  is  assured- 
ly resting  upon  a  broken  staff.  Men  just  dragged  from 
the  tender  scenes  of  domestick  life  ;  unaccustomed  to 
the  din  of  arms  ;  totally  unacquainted  with  every  kind 
of  miliiary  skill ;  which,  being  followed  by  a  want  of 
confidence  in  themselves,  when  opposed  to  troops  regu- 
larly trained,  disciplined,  and  appointed,  superiour  in 
knowledge,  and  superiour  in  arms,  makes  them  timid 
and  ready  to  fly  from  their  own  shadows.  Besides,  the 
sadden  change  in  their  manner  of  living,  particularly 
in  their  lodging,  brings  on  sickness  in  many,  impa- 
tience in  all ;  and  such  an  urtconquerable  desire  of  re- 
turning to  their  respective  homes,  that  it  not  only  pro- 
duces shameful  and  scandalous  desertions  among  them- 
selves, but  infuses  the  like  spirit  in  others.  Again, 
men  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom,  and  no  con- 
trol, cannot  brook  the  restraint  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  good  order  and  government  of  an 
army  ;  without  which,  licentiousness  and  every  kind 
of  disorder  triumphantly  reign.  To  bring  men  to  a 
proper  degree  of  subordination,  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day,  a  month,  or  a  year  ;  and  unhappily  for  us,  and 
the  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  the  little  discipline  I 
have  been  labouring  to  establish  in  the  army  under  my 
immediate  command,  is  in  a  manner  done  away  by 
having  such  a  mixture  of  troops,  as  have  been  called 
together  within  these  few  months. 

"  Relaxed  and  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regulations  of 
war  are  for  the  government  of  an  army,  the  militia, 
(those  properly  so  called,  for  of  these  we  have  two  sorts, 
the  six  months'  men,  and  those  sent  in  as  a  tempo- 
rary aid)  do  not  think  tlieniselves  subject  to  them,  and 
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therefore  take  liberties  which  the  soldier  is  punished 
for.  This  creates  jealousy,  jealousy  begets  dissatis- 
faction, and  these  by  degrees  ripen  into  mutiny ; 
keeping  the  whole  army  in  a  confused  and  disordered 
state ;  rendering  the  time  of  those,  who  wish  to  see 
regularity  and  good  order  prevail,  more  unhappy  than 
words  can  describe  ;  besides  this,  such  repeated 
changes  take  place,  that  all  arrangement  is  set  at 
nought ;  and  the  constant  fluctuation  of  things  de- 
ranges every  plan,  as  fast  as  it  is  adopted. 

"  These,  sir,  Congress  may  be  assured  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  enu- 
merated and  attributed  to  militia :  but  there  is  one 
which  merits  particular  attention,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
pense. Certain  I  am,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
keep  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  constant 
pay,  than  to  depend  upon  half  the  number,  and  supply 
the  other  half  occasionally  by  militia.  The  time  the 
latter  is  in  pay,  before  and  after  they  are  in  camp,  as- 
sembling and  marching,  the  waste  of  ammunition  5 
the  consumption  of  stores  which,  in  spite  of  every 
resolution  and  requisition  of  Congress,  they  must  be 
furnished  with,  or  sent  home  ;  added  to  other  incident- 
al expenses  consequent  upon  their  coming,  and  con- 
duct in  camp,  surpass  all  idea  ;  and  destroy  every  kind 
of  regularity  and  economy,  which  you  could  establish 
among  fixed  and  settled  troops  ;  and  will,  in  my  opi- 
nion, prove  (if  the  same  be  adhered  to)  the  ruin  of  our 
cause. 

"  The  jealousies  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  evils 
to  be  apprehended  from  one,  are  remote  ;  and  in  my 
judgment,  situated  and  circumstanced  as  we  are,  not 
at  all  to  be  dreaded ;  but  the  consequence  of  wanting 
one,  according  to  my  ideas,  formed  upon  the  present 
view  of  things,  is  certain  and  inevitable  ruin  ;  for  if  1 
were  called  upon  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  th 
militia  have  been  more  serviceable  or  hurtful  on  the 
wliole.  1  shnnld  subscribe  to.  the  latter.     I  do  not  mean 
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by  this,  however,  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  Congress  ; 
in  so  doing,  I  should  equally  condemn  my  own  mea- 
sures, if  not  ray  judgment ;  but  experience,  which  is 
the  best  criterion  to  work  by,  so  fully,  clearly,  and  de- 
cisively, reprobates  the  practice  of  trusting  to  militia, 
that  no  man  who  regards  order,  regularity,  and  econo- 
my, or  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  honour,  charac- 
ter, or  peace  of  mind,  will  risk  them  upon  militia." 


"  Before  I  knew  of  the  late  resolutions  of  Congress, 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  enclose  in  your  letter 
of  the  24th,  and  before  I  was  favoured  with  the  visit 
of  your  committee,  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  you 
my  sentiments  on  several  points  which  seemed  to  be 
of  importance, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  tliat  the  committee  will  make 
such  report  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  army  as 
will  induce  Congress  to  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  can  put  matters  upon  such  a 
footing,  as  to  give  this  continent  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  I  say  it  with  du3 
deference  and  respect,  (and  my  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and  the  stake  I 
hold  in  it,  must  justify  the  freedom)  that  your  affairs 
are  in  a  more  unpropitious  way  than  you  seem  to  ap- 
prehend. 

"  Your  army,  as  mentioned  in  my  last,  is  upon  the 
eve  of  its  political  dissolution.  True  it  is,  you  have 
voted  a  larger  one  in  lieu  of  it ;  but  the  season  is  late, 
and  there  is  a  material  difference  between  voting  bat- 
talions and  raising  men.  In  the  latter  there  are  more 
difficulties  than  Congress  seem  aware  of,  which  makes 
it  my  duty  (as  I  have  been  informed  of  the  prevaihng 
sentiments  of  this  army)  to  inform  them,  that,  unless 
the  pay  of  the  officers,  (especially  that  of  the  field  offi- 
cers) be  raised,  the  chief  part  of  those  that  are  worth 
retaining  will  leave  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  the 
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present  term  ;  as  the  soldiers  will  also,  if  some  greater 
encouragement  be  not  offered  them,  than  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

"  Nothing  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  suit  of  clothes 
annually  given  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and 
soldier,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  bounty,  will  avail ; 
and  I  question  whether  that  will  do,  as  the  enemy  from 
the  information  of  one  John  Marsh,  who,  with  six 
othere,  was  taken  by  our  guards,  are  giving  ten  pounds 
bounty  for  recruits,  and  have  got  a  battalion  under 
Major  Rodgers,  nearly  completed  upon  Long  Island. 

"  Nor  will  less  pay,  according  to  my  judgment,  than 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  in  the  enclosed 
estimate,  retain  such  officers  as  we  could  wish  to  have 
continued ;  the  diffisrence  per  month  in  each  battalion 
would  amount  to  better  than  one  hundred  pounds ;  to 
this  may  be  added  the  pay  of  the  staft'  officers  ;  for  it 
is  presumable  they  will  also  require  an  augmentation, 
but  being  few  in  number,  the  sum  will  not  be  greatly 
increased  by  them,  and  consequently  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  make  the  several  offices  desirable.  When  the 
pay  and  establishment  of  an  officer  once  become  ob- 
jects of  interested  attention,  the  sloth,  negligence,  and 
even  disobedience  of  orders,  w'hich  at  this  time  but  too 
generally  prevail,  will  be  purged  off.  But  while  the 
service  is  viewed  with  indifference  ;  while  the  officer 
conceives  that  he  is  rather  conferring  than  receiving 
an  obligation  ;  there  will  be  a  total  relaxation  of  all 
order  and  discipline,  and  every  thing  will  move  heavi- 
ly on,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  service,  and  inex- 
pressible trouble  and  vexation  to  the  General. 

**  The  critical  situation  of  our  affairs  at  this  time 
will  justify  my  saying,  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
making  fruitless  experiments.  An  unavailing  trial  of 
a  month,  to  get  an  army,  upon  the  terms  proposed, 
may  render  it  impracticable  to  do  it  at  all,  and  prove 
fatal  to  our  cause,  as  I  am  not  sure  whether  any  rubs 
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in  the  way  of  our  enlistments  or  unfavourable  turn  in 
our  aifairs,  may  not  prove  the  means  of  the  enemy's 
recruiting  men  faster  than" we  do.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  inextricable  difficulty  of  forming  one  corps 
out  of  another,  and  arranging  matters  with  any  degree 
of  order,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  are  vratching 
for  advantages. 

"  At  Cambridge  last  year,  where  the  officers  (and 
more  than  a  sufficiency  of  them)  were  all  upon  the 
spot,  we  found  it  a  Vv'ork  of  such  extreme  difficulty  to 
know  their  sentiments  (each  having  some  terms  to 
propose)  that  I  despaired,  once,  of  getting  the  arrange- 
ment completed,  and  do  suppose  that  at  least  a  hun- 
dred alterations  took  place  before  matters  were  finally 
adjusted  ;  what  must  it  be  then  under  the  present 
regulation,  where  the  officer  is  to  negotiate  this  mat- 
ter with  the  state  he  comes  from,  distant,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  ;  some  of  whom,  without  any 
license  from  me,  set  out  to  make  personal  applica- 
tion, the  moment  the  resolution  got  to  their  hands  ? 
What  kind  of  officers  these  are,  I  leave  Congress  to 
judge. 

''  If  an  officer  of  reputation  (for  none  other  should 
be  applied  to)  be  asked  to  stay,  what  answer  can  he 
give  .''  But  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  it  be  at  his  option  to  do  so  ;  no  provision  be- 
ing made  in  the  resolution  of  Congress,  even  recom- 
mendatory of  this  measure,  consequently,  that  it  rests 
with  the  state  he  comes  from,  (surrounded,  perhaps, 
with  a  variety  of  applications,  and  influenced  perhaps 
with  local  attachments)  to  determine  whether  he  can 
be  provided  for,  or  not.  In  the  next  place,  if  he  be  an 
officer  of  merit,  and  knows  that  the  state  he  comes 
from  is  to  furnish  more  battalions  than  it  at  present 
has  in  the  service,  he  will  scarcely,  after  two  years' 
faithful  services,  think  of  continuing  in  the  rank  he 
now  bears,  when  new  creation,s  are  to  be  made  and 
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men  appointed  to  offices  (no  ways  super iour  in  merit, 
and  ignorant  of  service  perhaps)  over  his  head. 

"  A  Committee  sent  to  the  army  from  eacli  state 
may,  upon  the  spot,  fix  things  with  a  degree  of  pro- 
priety and  certainty,  and  is  tlie  only  method  I  can  see, 
of  bringing  measures  to  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  ;  but  what  can  be  done  in  the 
mean  time  towards  the  arrangement  in  the  country,  I 
know  not.  In  the  one  case,  you  run  the  hazard  of 
losing  your  officers  ;  in  the  other  of  encountering  de- 
lay ;  unless  some  method  could  be  devised  of  forward- 
ing both  at  the  same  instant. 

"  Upon  the  present  plan,  I  plainly  foresee  an  inter- 
vention of  time  between  the  old  and  new  army,  wliich 
must  be  filled  with  militia,  if  to  be  had,  with  whom  no 
man,  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  can 
vmdertake  to  be  answerable  for  consequences.  I  shall 
also  be  mistaken  in  my  conjectures,  if  we  do  not  lose 
the  most  valuable  officers  in  this  army,  under  the 
present  mode  of  appointing  them  ;  consequently,  if 
we  have  an  army  at  all,  it  v/ill  be  composed  of  mate- 
rials not  only  entirely  raw,  but  if  uncommon  pains  be 
not  taken,  entirely  unfit ;  and  I  see  such  a  distrust  and 
jealousy  of  military  power,  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  has  not  an  opportunity,  even  by  recommenda- 
tion, to  give  the  least  assurances  of  reward  for  the 
most  essential  services. 

"  In  a  word,  such  a  cloud  of  perplexing  circum- 
stances appears  before  me,  without  one  flattering  hope, 
that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  unle?s  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  decisive  exertions  bo  immediately  adopted  to 
remedy  these  evils,  that  the  certain  and  absolute  loss 
of  our  liberties  vvill  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  as 
one  unhappy  stroke  will  throw  a  powerful  weight  into 
the  scale  against  us,  and  enable  General  Howe  to  re- 
cruit his  army  as  fast  as  we  shall  ours  ;  numbers  being 
disposed,  and  many  actu;illy  doing  so  already.     Some 
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of  the  most  probable  remedies,  and  such  as  experience 
has  brought  to  my  more  intimate  knowledge,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  point  out ,  the  rest  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

'•  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  of  their  time 
with  my  opinions,  but  I  should  betray  that  trust  whiclk 
they  and  my  country  have  reposed  in  me,  were  I  to 
be  silent  upon  matters  so  extremely  interesting." 

General  Howe  too  well  understood  the  duty  of  a 
commander  to  attempt  to  storm  the  strong  camp  of  his 
opponent.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  transporting  his 
army  above  King's  bridge  and  forming  an  encamp- 
ment in  rear  of  General  "Washington's  lines.  This 
maiaoeuvre,  he  expected,  would  either  occasion  the 
American  Commander  hastily  to  abandon  his  encamp- 
ment, or  oblige  him  to  hazard  a  general  engagement 
under  circumstances  which  would  render  a  defeat  ab- 
solute ruin.  To  facilitate  this  design,  he  fortified 
M'Gowan's  hill  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Three 
frigates  passed  up  the  North  river  without  injury  from 
the  fire  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  and  w-ithout 
impediment  from  the  chevauxdefrise  that  had  been 
sunk  in  the  river.  The  great  body  of  troops 
Oct.  12.  on  York  Island  was  embarked  in  flat  bot- 
tomed boats,  conveyed  through  Hurl  Gate, 
and  landed  at  Frog's  Neck,  near  W^est  Chester. 

General  Washington  fully  comprehended  the  plan 
of  the  British  Commander,  and  immediately  adopted 
measures  to  defeat  it.  The  bridges  were  removed 
from  the  only  road,  in  which  the  British  columns  could 
march  from  Frog's  Neck  to  the  American  encampment,, 
the  ground  being  rough  and  in  many  places  intersect- 
ed by  stone  walls.  The  road  itself  was  broken  up, 
guns  were  mounted  upon  heights  the  most  favourable 
to  annoy  approaching  troops,  and  detachments  were 
sent  out  to  act  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  to  check  his 
prt>gress.  As  General  Howe  prosecuted  his  scheme, 
it  became  evident  to  thfi  American  General  Officers^ 
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that  a  change  of  position  was  necessary  to  save  their 
army  from  destruction.  General  Lee  about  this  time 
joined  this  army,  and  urged  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  measure.  The  advice  of  his  officers  according 
with  his  own  judgment,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
moved  the  army  from  York  Island,  and  stretched  it 
along  the  North  river  tovrards  the  White  Plains,  until 
its  left  v.-as  extended  above  the  enemy's  right.  It  was, 
however,  determined  to  maintain  Forts  Washington  and 
Lee.  The  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, requesting  General  Washington  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river,  had  great 
influence  on  this  decision.  The  removal  of  the  stores 
was  a  heavy  task  to  the  men  from  the  Vv'ant  of  teams. 
General  Howe  moved  his  army  to  New- 
OcT.  13.  Rochelle.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  ensued, 
in  which  the  American  troops  behaved  well. 
Both  armies  manoeuvred  for  several  days  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  liigh  grounds  of  the  White  Plains. 
General  Washington  narrowly  watched  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy,  and  to  secure  a  communication 
with  the  country,  and  to  cover  the  removal  of  his 
heavy  baggage,  he  disposed  his  forces  upon  the  differ- 
ent heights  from  Voluntine's  Hill,  near  King's  bridge, 
to  the  White  Plains,  forming  a  chain  of  fortified  posts, 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  extent.  He  now  fronted 
the  British  line  of  march,  the  river  Brunx  running  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  During  these  operations  severe 
skirmishes  took  place  between  advanced  corps,  and  a 
bold  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  a  British  regiment, 
which  partially  succeeded.  The  enterprise  of  the  Ame- 
rican commander  rendered  General  Howe  extremely 
cautious;  his  movements  were  made  in  close  order, and 
hi  his  encampments  every  corps  was  strongly  secured. 
The  sick  and  the  stores  having  been  re- 
OcT.  2o.  moved  to  places  of  safety,  Genera.1  Wash- 
ington drew  in  his  outposts,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  hills  on  the  east   side  of  the  Brunx.  in. 
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front  of  the  British  anr.y.  A  detachment  was  posted 
on  a  hill  a  mile  from  the  main  body,  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  river,  to  cover  the  right  wing  ;  and  entrench- 
ments were  formed,  as  time  permitted,  to  render  the 
lines  more  defensible. 

The  mancouvres  of  General  Howe  indicated 
Oct.  28  the  intention  to  attack  the  American  camp  ; 
he  reconnoitred  their  position,  and  with  little 
effect  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  it.  He  detach- 
ed a  large  corps  over  the  Brunx  to  drive  the  Americans 
from  the  hill  on  their  right,  and  thereby  open  the  way 
for  an  assault  upon  the  right  and  centre  of  the  main 
body.  The  charge  was  sustained  with  spirit ;  but  final- 
ly the  Americans  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
driven  from  this  position.  The  loss  of  tlie  Americans 
in  the  gallant  conflict,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, 
was  betv/een  three  and  four  hundred  ;  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish was  not  less.  The  day  v/as  so  far  spent  in  the 
struggle,  that  General  Howe  deferred  the  attack  upon 
l.he  lines  until  next  morning,  and  the  whole  British  array 
lay  through  the  night  upon  their  arms,  in  face  of  the 
American  encampment.  General  WASKijicxoN  spent 
the  time  in  making  preparation  for  the  expected  as- 
sault ;  he  drew  his  right  v.'ing  back  into  stronger 
ground,  and  strengthened  his  left  in  its  former  position. 
The  succeeding  day  the  cautious  Howe  again  recon- 
noitred the  American  camp,  and  determined  to  suspend 
the  attack  until  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from 
the  city.  This  additional  force  reached  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  attack  ;  but  a  violent  rain  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  design. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  manifest - 
Nov.  1.  ing  the  design  to  turn  the  right  flank  of 
the  Americans,  and  gain  possession  of  the 
high  ground  in  their  rear,  General  Washington,  hav- 
ing secured  his  heavy  baggage  and  stores,  at  night 
withdrew  his  army  from  its  present  jjos.-tior.  andform- 
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ed  it  upon  the  heights  of  Newcastle,  about  five  miles 
from  the  White  Plains,  and  secured  the  bridge  over 
Croton  river. 

General  Howe  deemed  the  new  encampment  too 
strong  to  be  forced,  and  marched  off  his  army  to  other 
operations. 

The  immediate  object  of  General  Howe 
Nov.  5.  in  leaving  the  White  Plains,  was  to  invest 
Forts  Washington  and  I^ee.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  fortresses  V\-ould  secure  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  North  river,  and  facilitate  the  invasion  of 
New-Jersey.  The  American  Commander  conformed 
his  movements  to  those  of  his  cnsmy.  He  ordered  all 
the  troops  raised  on  the  Vv'est  side  of  the  Hudson  to 
cross  that  river  under  the  command  of  General  Green, 
intending  himself  to  cross,  as  soon  as  the  plans  of 
General  Hovv-e  should  be  more  fully  disclosed.  Gene- 
ral Lee  remained  with  the  troops  raised  east  of  the 
Hudson,  who  wais  ordered  to  join  Green's  division, 
whenever  tlie  enemy  should  enter  New- Jersey.  Gene- 
ral Washington  informing  Congress  of  his  new  ar- 
rangements, observed,  "  I  cannot  indulge  the  idea  that 
General  Howe,  supposing  him  to  be  going  to  New- 
York,  means  to  close  the  campaign,  and  to  sit  down 
without  attempting  something  more.  I  think  it  high- 
ly probable,  ana'  almost  certain,  tlia.t  he  will  make  a 
descent  with  a  part  of  his  troops  into  the  Jerseys,  and 
as  soon  as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  manoeuvre 
is  real,  and  not  a  feint,  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in  my 
power  to  forward  a  part  of  our  force  to  counteract  his 
designs. 

<•  I  expect  the  enemy  will  bend  their  force  against 
Fort  Washington,  and  invest  it  immediately.  From 
some  advice,  it  is  an  object  that  will  attract  their  ear- 
liest attention.'' 

He  wrote  to  Governour  Livingston,  informing  him 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  advising  him  to 
hold  the  r.iilitia  in  the'w  full  strength,  in  constant  readi  • 
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ness  to  defend  their  country.  He  also  urged  him  to 
remove  or  destroy  the  stock  and  provisions  on  the  sea- 
coast,  lest  these  should  fall  into,  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish. He  directed  General  Green  to  keep  his  eye  on 
Mount  Washington,  to  send  off  from  his  division  all 
stores  not  of  immediate  necessity,  and  to  establish  his 
magazines  at  Princeton,  or  some  distant  place  of  safety. 
While  the  British  forces  were  marching  to  King's 
bridge,  three  ships  of  war  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  with- 
out injury  from  the  American  batteries,  or  from  the 
obstructions  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,-  This  fact  convinced  the  General,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  longer  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Mount 
Washington.  He  accordingly  again  v.'rote  to 
Nov.  8.  General  Green,  "  If  we  cannot  prevent  ves- 
sels from  passing  up,  and  the  enemy  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  surrounding  country,  what  valuable  pur- 
pose can  it  answer  to  attempt  to  hold  a  post,  from 
which  the  expected  benefit  cannot  be  derived  .''  I  am, 
tlierefore,  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
hazard  the  men  and  stores  at  Mount  Washington  :  but 
as  you  are  on  the  spot,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  such 
orders  respecting  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  as  you 
xnay  think  most  adviseable,  and  so  far  revoke  the  orders 
given  Colonel  Magaw  to  defend  it  to  the  last."  In 
the  presumption,  that  the  works  were  too  strong  to  be 
carried  by  storm,  and  that  regular  approaches  by  ar- 
tillery would  give  opportunity  to  draw  off  the  garrison, 
when  their  circumstances  should  become  desperate. 
General  Green  did  not  carry  these  discretionary  or- 
ders into  effect.  He  was  induced  to  this  delay,  that 
he  might,  as  long  as  possible,  retain  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  prevent  the  depression,  which  the  evacua- 
tion of  an  important  post  might  produce  on  the  army 
a.nd  on  the  country. 

General  Howe  being  in  readiness  for  the 

Nov.  15.     assault,  summoned  tlie  garrison  to  surrender. 

Colonel  Magaw,  the  commanding  officer,  in 
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spirited  language,  replied,  that  he  should  defend  his 
works  to  extremity.  He  immediately  communicated 
the  summons  to  General  Green,  and  through  him  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  then  at  Hackonsack.  The 
General  rode  to  Fort  Lee,  at  which  place  he  took  boat, 
late  at  night,  for  Mount  Washington ;  but,  on  the  river, 
met  Generals  Putnam  and  Green  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  garrison,  who  informed  him  that  the  men 
•were  [n  high  spirits,  and  would  make  a  bravo  defence, 
and  he  returned  with  them  to  Fort  Leo. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  the  enem}'^  made  the 
assault  in  four  separate  divisions.  The  Hessians, 
commanded  by  General  Knyphausen,  moved  down 
from  King's  bridge  to  attack  the  north  side  of  the  fort ; 
they  were  gallantly  opposed,  and  rcpcatedlj'  repulsed 
by  Colonel  Rawlings's  regiment  of  riflemen  posted  on 
a  hill  back  of  the  works.  Lord  Percy,  accompanied 
by  General  Howe,  assaulted  the  works  on  the  south- 
General  Mathews  crossed  the  North  river,  a^^d  landed 
within  the  second  line  of  defence,  v/hile  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  garrison  v^-^ere  in  the  first,  fighting  with 
Lord  Pe^C3^  Colonel  Cadwallader,  the  commander  at 
this  post,  fearing  an  attack  on  his  rear,  retreated  in 
confusion  towards  the  fort ;  but  the  fourth  British 
column  crossing  the  North  river  at  this  moment,  with- 
in the  lines,  intercepted  a  part  of  Cadwallader's  troops, 
and  made  them  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  Kny- 
phausen had  overcome  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Colo- 
nel Rawlings,  and  gained  the  summit  of  the  liill.  The 
whole  garrison  now  entered  the  fort  or  retreated  un- 
der its  guns. 

The  enemy  having  surmounted  the  ontworks,  again 
Bummoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  His  ammuni- 
tion being  nearly  expended,  and  his  force  incompetent 
to  repel  the  numbers  which  were  ready  on  every  side 
to  assail  him.  Colonel  Mngaw  surrendered  liiniscif  and 
his  garrison,  consisting  of  two  tlionsand  men,  prisoners 
of  wju.     Tbf"  f'i.ui/av  IjftSit  in  <b''  as.?an'l   about  eiglit 
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hundred  men,  mostly  Germans.  Soon  after  the  second 
summons,  General  Washington  found  means  to  send 
a  billet  to  Colonel  Magaw,  requesting  him  to  defend 
himself  until  the  evening,  and  he  would  take  measures 
to  bring  him  off,  but  the  situation  of  the  garrison  was 
too  desperate,  and  the  negotiation  had  proceeded  too 
far  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  conquest  of  Mount  Washington  made  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  necessary.  Orders  were 
therefore  issued  to  remove  the  ammunition  and  stores 
in  it ;  but  before  much  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
business.  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  the  Hud- 
Nov.  IS.  son  with  a  number  of  battalions,  Vv'itli  th.e 
intention  to  enclose  the  garrison  betv/een  the 
ilackensack  and  North  rivers.  This  movement  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  indispensable,  v/hich  was  happily 
effected  with  little  loss  of  men  ;  but  a  greater  part  of 
the  artillery,  stores,  and  baggage,  was  left  for  tlie  enemy. 

The  loss  at  Mount  Washington  was  heavy.  The 
regiments  captured  in  it  were  some  of  the  best  troops 
in  the  army.  The  tents,  camp-kettles,  and  stores,  lost 
at  this  place  and  at  Fort  Lee,  could  not  during  the 
campaign  be  replaced,  and  for  the  want  of  them  the 
men  suffered  extremely.  This  loss  vras  unnecessarily 
sustained.  Those  posts  ought,  unquestionably,  to 
liave  been  evacuated  before  General  Howe  v.-as  in  a 
situation  to  invest  them.  When  the  British  General 
gained  possession  of  the  country  above  those  positions, 
they  became  in  a  great  degree  useless  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  opinion  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  letter 
of  General  Washington  to  General  Green.  The 
errour  to  be  attributed  to  the  Commander  in  Chief^ 
consisted  in  submitting  the  measure  of  evacuation  to 
the  discretion  of  a  subaltern  officer,  instead  of  abso- 
lutely directing  it,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  vested  in 
him.  After  the  disastrous  event  had  taken  place,  he 
possessed  too  much  magnanimity  to  exculpate  himself 
br  crimin.itinof  General  Green. 
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The  American  force  was  daily  diminished  by  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  soldiers'  term  of  enlistment,  and  by  the 
desertion  of  the  militia. 

When  General  Howe  in  force  crossed  into 
IVor.  29.  New- Jersey,  General  Washingtoij  posted 
the  army  under  his  immediate  command, 
consisting  of  only  three  thousand  men,  along  the 
Hackensack  ;  but  was  unable  seriously  to  oppose  the 
enemy  in  its  passage.  The  country  behind  him  was 
JeA^el ;  he  was  without  entrenching  tools,  and  without 
tents  ;  his  troops  were  miserably  clothed,  and  the  sea- 
son was  becoming  inclement.  The  firm  mind  of  Ge- 
neral Washington  sunk  not  under  these  depressing 
circumstances.  Although  no  briglit  prospect  present- 
ed itself  to  his  contemplation,  yet  he  exerted  himself 
to  increase  his  effective  force,  and  to  make  the  best 
disposal  of  that  under  his  direction.  He  ordered  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  to  send  to  his  aid  the  troops,  belonging 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Jerse3^  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  Northern  army  ;  but  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired before  they  reached  his  encampment,  and  they 
brought  him  no  effectual  support.  He  ordered  Gene- 
ral Lee  to  cross  the  Hudson,  and  join  him  with  those 
of  his  troops,  whose  time  of  service  was  not  expiring  ; 
but  General  Lee  loitered  upon  the  East  side  of  tlie 
river,  and  discovered  an  ardent  inclination  to  retain  a 
separate  command  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Wasu- 
INGTON  in  repeated  messages  informed  Lee,  that  his 
joining  was  of  absolute  necessity,  that  the  people  of 
Jersey  expected  security  from  the  American  army  ; 
nnd  if  disappointed,  they  would  yield  no  support  to  a 
force,  that  did  not  protect  them  ;  and  cautioned  him  to 
take  his  route  so  high  in  the  country,  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  intercepted  by  the  enemy.  These  or- 
ders General  Lee  executed  in  a  reluctant  and  tardy 
manner,  and  soon  after  he  entered  New- Jersey,  care- 
lessly taking  his  quarters  for  a  niglit  in  a  house  three 
anilcs   from   his   force,  he  was   surprised   and    taken 
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prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  British  dragoons.  Gene- 
ral Washington  also  renewed  his  letters  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  Executives  of  the  neiglibouring  States, 
urging  them  to  bring  the  whole  strength  of  the  mili- 
tia into  the  field,  to  enable  him  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  invading  foe.  To  back  these  requests,  he  di- 
rected General  Mifflin  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  Gene- 
ral Armstrong  to  the  interiour  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Colonel  Reed,  his  Adjutant  General,  to  the  distant 
counties  of  New-Jersey.  The  known  influence  of 
these  gentlemen  in  those  places,  united  to  the  exertion.9 
of  the  constituted  autJiorities,  would,  the  General 
hoped,  bring  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  his  army. 
All  these  efforts  were  for  tiie  present  time  ineffectual. 

As  General  Howe  advanced,  the  American  army 
retreated  towards  the  Delav/are.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  the  front  guard  cf  the  British  entered  one 
end  of  a  village,  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  quitted 
the  other.  Whenever  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
General  Washington  made  a  stand,  to  show  the  sem- 
blance of  an  army,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
enemy. 

At  Brunswick,  Lord  and  General  Howe,  Commis- 
sioners, issued  a  proclamatioft,  commanding  all  persons 
in  arms  against  the  King,  peaceably  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  all  civil  ofncers  to  desist  from  their  trea- 
sonable practices  ;  and  offering  a  full  pardon  to  all 
persons,  who  should  in  sixty  days  appear  before  ap- 
pointed officers  of  the  crown,  and  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion of  their  submission  to  royal  authority. 

This  was  the  most  gloorHV  period  of  the  revo- 
Dec,  lutionary  v>'ar.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  struggle 
of  the  United  States  for  Independence.  The 
American  army,  reduced  in  numbers,  depressed  by  de- 
feat, and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  naked,  barefoot,  and 
destitute  of  tents,  and  even  of  utensils,  with  which  to 
dress  their  scanty  provisions,  was  fleeing  before  a 
triumphant  arjny,  well  appointed  and  abundantly  sup* 
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plied.  A  general  spirit  of  despondency  through  Ne\v> 
Jersey  was  the  consequence  of  this  disastrous  state  of 
publick  affairs.  No  city  or  town  indeed,  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity  submitted  to  the  British  government.  A 
few  characters  of  distinction  maintained  their  political 
integrity  ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  bravely  kept  the  field  in  defence  of  their  country. 
But  most  of  the  families  of  fortune  and  influence,  dis- 
covered an  inclination  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  king.  Many  of  the  yeomanry  claimed  the  bene- 
iits  of  the  Commissioners'  proclamation ;  aiad  the 
great  body  of  them  Vv'ere  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
security  of  their  families  and  their  property,  to  make 
any  exertion  in  the  publick  cause. 

In  this  worst  of  times  Congress  stood  unmoved. 
Their  measures  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  confusion 
or  dismay,  tlie  publick  danger  only  roused  them  to 
more  vigorous  exertions,  that  they  might  give  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  publick  mind,  and  animate  the  citizens  of 
United  America  to  a  manly  defence  of  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

Beneath  this  cloud  of  adversity,  General  Washing- 
ton shone,  perhaps  witli  a  brighter  lustre,  than  in  the 
day  of  his  highest  prosperity.  Not  dismayed  by  all 
the  difficulties,  which  encompassed  him,  he  accommo- 
dated his  measures  to  Jiis  situation,  and  still  made  the 
good  of  his  country  the  object  of  liis  unwearied  pur- 
suit. He  ever  wore  the  countenance  of  composure 
and  confidence  ;  by  his  own  example  inspiring  his  lit- 
tle hand  with  firmness  to  struggle  with  adverse  for- 
tune. 

As  the  British  advanced  upon  him,  he  retreated,  and 
having  previously  broken  down  the  bridges  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore,  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  se- 
Dec.  8.  cured  the  boats  upon  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles.  The  van  of  the  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  while 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  upo^i  ite  passage. 
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After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  procure  boats  to 
pass  the  Delaware,  General  Howe  cantoned  his  army 
in  New- Jersey,  intending  to  wait  until  the  frost  of 
winter  should  furnish  him  with  an  easy  passage  upon 
the  ice  to  Philadelphia.  He  stationed  four  thousand 
men  along  the  Delaware  at  Trenton>  Bordentown,  the 
White  Horse,  and  Burlington.  And  the  residue  of  his 
force,  he  posted  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hack- 
ensack. 

General  Washington  ordered  the  American  galleys 
to  keep  the  river,  narrowly  to  watch  the  enemy,  and 
to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  their  movemerrts.  He 
posted  his  troops  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Delaware, 
in  situations  the  most  favourable  to  guard  the  fords 
and  ferries ;  and  he  gave  written  instructions  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  each  detachment,  directing 
what  passes  he  should  defend,  if  driven  from  his  post, 
on  his  retreat  to  the  heights  of  Germantown.  While 
waiting  for  reinforcements  he  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the 
enemy,  and  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain 
correct  information  of  their  plans.  This  moment  of 
inaction  he  also  embraced,  to  lay  before  Congress  his 
reiterated  remonstrances  against  the  fatal  system  of 
short  enlistments.  He  hoped  that  experience,  by  its 
severe  chastisement,  would  produce  the  conviction 
upon  that  body,  which  his  arguments  and  persuasions 
had  not  fully  effected. 

He  urged  Congress  to  establish  corps 
Dec.  20.  of  cavalry,  artillerists,  and  engineers,  and 
pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing additional  regiments  of  infantry.  He  knew 
that  objections  to  these  measures  would  arise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  and  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  old  battalions  were  not  yet  filled ;  these  he  obviated 
hy  observing,  that  "  more  men  would  in  this  way  on 
the  whole  be  raised,  and  that  our  funds  were  not  the 
only  object  now  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
find,"  he  added;  '-'that  the  enemy  are  daily  gathcr- 
VoL.  T  10 
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ing  strength  from  the  disaffected.  This  strength,  like 
a  snowball  by  rolling,  will  increase,  unless  some  means 
can  be  devised  to  check,  effectually,  the  progress  of 
the  enemy's  arms  :  militia  may  possibly  do  it  for  a 
little  while  ;  but  in  a  little  while  also,  the  militia  of 
these  states,  which  have  frequently  been  called  upon, 
will  not  turn  out  at  call ;  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  with 
60  much  reluctance  and  sloth,  as  to  amount  to  the 
same  thing  :  instance  New-Jersey !  witness  Pennsyl- 
vania !  could  any  thing  but  the  river  Delaware  have 
saved  .Philadelphia  ?  could  any  thing  (the  exigency 
of  the  case  indeed  may  justify  it)  be  more  destructive 
to  the  recruiting  service,  than  giving  ten  dollars  boun- 
ty, for  six  weeks'  service  of  the  militia,  who  come  in, 
you  cannot  tell  how,  go,  you  cannot  tell  when,  and 
act,  you  cannot  tell  where — consume  your  provisions, 
exhaust  your  stores,  and  leave  you  at  last,  at  a  critical 
moment.  These  are  the  men  I  am  to  depend  upon  ten 
days  hence.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  your  cause 
will,  and  must  for  ever  depend,  till  you  get  a  large 
standing  army,  sufficient  of  itself  to  oppose  the 
enemy." 

With  deference  he  suggested  to  Congress  the  expe- 
diency of  enlarging  his  own  powers,  that  he  might 
execute  important  measures,  without  consulting  with 
them,  and  possibly,  by  the  delay,  missing  the  favoura- 
ble moment  of  action.  "  It  may  be  said,"  he  observed, 
"  that  this  is  an  application  for  powers  that  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  entrusted.  I  can  only  add,  that  despe 
rate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  and  with 
truth  declare,  that  I  have  no  lust  after  power,  but  wish 
with  as  much  fervency  as  any  man  upon  the  wide  ex- 
tended continent,  for  an  opportunity  of  turning  the 
Bword  into  a  ploughshare.  But  my  feelings  as  an  offi- 
cer and  a  man,  have  been  such  as  to  force  me  to  say, 
that  no  person  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of  difficulties 
to  contend  with  than  I  have."  Having  recommended 
Sundrv    other  measure,s.  and   mentioned  several   Jfr- 
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rangements  which  he  had  adopted  beyond  the  spirit 
.of  his  commission,  he  concluded  with  the  following 
observations. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good  deal  out 
of  the  line  of  my  duty  to  adopt  these  measures,  or  to 
advise  thus  freely.  A  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to 
forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  at  stake, 
and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  apology." 

These  weighty  representations  were  not  fruitless. 
Congress,  by  a  resolution,   invested    their 
Dec.  27.     General   v/ith  almost  unlimited  powers  to 
manage  the  war. 

The  united  exertions  of  civil  and  military  officers 
had  by  this  time  brought  a  considerable  body  of  militia 
into  the  field.  General  Sullivan  too,  on  whom  the 
cominand  of  General  Lee's  division  devolved  upon  his 
capture,  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  at  this  period  joined  him ;  and 
General  Heath  was  marching  a  detachment  from 
Peck's  Kill.  The  army,  w'ith  these  reinforcements, 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  General  Wash- 
ington determined  to  reccmmence  active  operations. 

General  Maxwell  had  already  been  sent  into  New- 
Jersey,  to  take  the  command  of  three  regiments  of 
regular  forces,  and  about  eight  hundred  of  the  militia. 
His  orders  were  to  give  the  inhabitants  all  possible 
support,  and  to  prevent  the  disaffected  from  going  into 
the  British  lines  to  make  their  snbmission,  to  harass 
the  marches  of  the  eneni}'-,  and  to  give  early  intelli- 
gence of  their  movements,  particularly  of  those  to- 
wards Princeton  and  Trenton. 

These  measures  were  preparatory  to  more  enter 
prising  and  bold  operations.  General  Washington 
had  noticed  the  loose  and  uncovered  state  of  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  the  British  army  ;  and  he  contemplated 
the  preservation  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  recovery  of 
rs^ew-Jerscy,  by  sweeping,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  British 
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cantonments  upon  the  Delaware.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  his  forces  favoured  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

The  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gene- 
ral Washington,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand 
and  four  hundred  men,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
at  M'Konkey's  ferry,  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  to  at- 
tack that  post.  General  Irvine  was  directed  to  cross 
with  his  division  at  Trenton  ferry,  to  secure  the  bridge 
below  the  town,  and  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
that  way.  General  Cadwallader  received  orders  to 
pass  the  river  at  Bristol  ferry,  and  assault"  the  post  at 
.Burlington.  The  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  was  assign- 
ed for  the  execution  of  this  daring  scheme.  It  proved 
to  be  severely  cold,  and  so  much  ice  was  made  in  the 
river,  that  General  Irvine  and  General  Cadwallader, 
after  having  strenuously  exerted  themselves,  found  it 
impracticable  to  pass  their  divisions,  and  their  part  of 
the  plan  totally  failed. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  was  more  fortunate. 
With  difficulty  he  crossed  the  river,  but  was  delayed 
in  point  of  time.  He  expected  to  have  reached  Tren- 
ton at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  he  had  passed  the  troops  and  artillery 
over  the  river,  and  four  before  he  commenced  his  line 
of  march.  Being  now  distant  nine  miles  from  the 
British  encampment,  the  attempt  to  surprise  it  was 
given  up.  He  formed  his  little  army  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  directed  to  proceed  by  the 
river  road  into  the  west  end  of  Trenton,  and  the  other 
by  the  Pennington  road  which  leads  into  the  north 
end  of  the  town.  The  distance  being  equal,  the  Gene- 
ral supposed  that  each  division  would  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  action  about  the  same  time  ;  and  therefore 
he  ordered  each  to  attack  the  moment  of  its  arrival, 
and  driving  in  the  piquet  guard,  to  press  after  it  into 
the  town.  The  General  accompanying  the  division 
f>n  the  Pennington  road,  reached  the  outpost  of  the 
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enemy  precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  and  in  three  minutes 
after,  had  the  satiefaction  to  hear  the  jQring  of  his  men 
on  the  other  road. 

The  brave  Colonel  Rawle,  the  commanding  officer, 
paraded  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  his  post.  Ha 
was  by  the  first  fire  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men  in 
apparent  dismay,  attempted  to  file  off  towards  Prince- 
ton. General  Washington  perceiving  theit  intention, 
moved  a  part  of  his  troops  into  this  road  in  their  front, 
and  defeated  the  design.  Their  artillery  being  seized, 
and  the  Americans  pressing  upon  them,  they  surren- 
dered. Twenty  of  the  Germans  were  killed,  and  one 
thousand  made  prisoners.  By  the  failure  of  General 
Irvine,  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  stationed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  escaped  over  the  bridge  to  Bor- 
denton.  Of  the  American  troops,  two  privates  were 
killed,  and  two  frozen  to  death,  one  officer  and  three 
or  four  privates  were  wounded. 

Could  the  other  divisions  have  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, General  Washington's  plan  in  its  full  extent 
M'ould  probably  have  succeeded.  Not  thinking  it  pru- 
dent to  hazard  the  fruits  of  this  gallant  stroke  by  more 
daring  attempts,  the  General  the  same  day,  recrossed 
the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  some  military 
stores. 

General  Howe  was  astonished  at  this  display  of  eii" 
terprise  and  vigour.  He  found  the  American  Com- 
mander, a  formidable  enemy  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  depression,  and  although  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  determined  to  recommence  active  ope- 
rations. In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  called  in 
his  outposts  and  assembled  a  powerful  force  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Having  allowed  his  men  two  or  three  days'  rest, 
General  Washington  again  passed  into  New-Jersey, 
and  concentrated  his  forces,  amounting  to  five  thou- 
sand, at  Trenton.  He  pushed  a  small  detachment  to 
30^ 
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Maidenhead,  about   half  way   between   Treuton  and 

Princetonj  to  watcli  ths  movement  of  the  enemy,  and 

delay  their  march,  should  they   advance   upon   him. 

On  the  next  morninor,  Lord  Cornwallis  moved 

A^"-"'     towards  the  American  General  v/ith  a  supe- 

riour   force,   and   reached    Trenton    at    four 

o'clock  of  the  afternoon.     General  Washington  drew 

up  his  men  behind   Assumpinck  creek,  which  runs 

through  the  town.     A  cannonade  was  opened  on  both 

sides.     His  Lordship  attempted  at  several  places  to 

cross  the  creek  ;  but  finding  the  passes  guarded,  he 

halted  his  troops,  and  kindled  his  firss. 

Early  in  the  evening  General  Washington  assem- 
bled his  officers  in  Council,  and  stated  to  them  the 
critical  situation  of  the  army.  "  In  the  morning,"  he 
observed,  "  we  certainly  shall  be  attacked  by  a  supe- 
riour  force,  defeat  must  operate  our  absolute  destruc- 
tion, a  retreat  across  the  Delav/are  is  extremely  ha- 
zardous, if  practicable,  on  account  of  the  ice.  In 
either  case,  the  advantages  of  our  late  success  will  be 
sacrificed.  New-Jersey  must  again  be  resigned  to  the 
enemy,  and  a  train  of  depressing  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences will  ensue."  He  then  proposed  to  their 
consideration  the  expediency  of  the  following  measure 
'*  Shall  we  silently  quit  our  present  position,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  Princeton, 
and  there  avail  ourselves  of  favourable  circumstances  ? 
By  this  measure  we  shall  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat,  we  shall  assume  the  aspect  of  vigorous  opera- 
tion, inspirit  the  publick  mind,  and  subserve  the  inte- 
rests of  our  country." 

The  plan  was  unanimously  approved,  and  measures 
>vere  instantly  adopted  for  its  execution  ;  the  baggage 
was  silently  removed  to  Burlington  ;  the  fires  were  re- 
newed; and  ordered  to  be  kept  up  through  the  night ; 
guards  were  posted  at  the  bridge  and  fords  of  the 
creek,  and  directed  to  go  the  usual  rounds.  At  one 
V  clock  at  night,  the  army  moved  upon  the  left  flank 
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of  the  enemy,  and  unperccived  gained  their  rear. 
The  weather,  which  for  several  days  had  been  warm, 
suddenly  changed  to  a  severe  frost ;  and  the  roads, 
v;hich  had  been  deep  and  muddy,  immediately  became 
hard,  and  marching  upon  them,  easy. 

About  sunrise  the  American  van  met  the  advance 
of  three  British  regiments,  which  had  the  preceding 
night  encamped  at  Princeton,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  join  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  severe  skirmish  took 
place  between  this  advanced  corps  and  General  Mer- 
cer, who  com.manded  the  militia  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican line.  The  militia  a,t  length  gave  way,  and  in 
the  effort  to  rally  them,  General  Mercer  was  mortally 
wounded.  General  Washington  advanced  at  the 
head  of  those  troops  Avhich  had  signalized  themselves 
at  Trenton,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  nottest  fire  of 
the  enemy.  His  men  bravely  supported  him,  and  the 
British  in  their  turn  were  repulsed,  and  the  different 
regiments  separated.  That  in  the  rear,  retreated  with 
little  loss  to  Brunswick.  Colonel  Mawhood  in  the 
van,  with  a  part  of  his  men,  forced  his  way  through 
the  Americans,  and  reached  Trenton.  More  than  a 
hundred  of  the  Britisli  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  three  hundred  pf  them  were  made  prisoners.  Be- 
sides General  Mercer,  Vv^hose  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented, the  Americans  in  this  action  lost  two  Colonels, 
two  Captains,  five  other  oificers,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred privates. 

On  the  return  of  da^'-.  Lord  Cornwallis  found  that 
he  had  been  out-generalled.  Comprehending  the  de- 
sign of  Washington,  he  broke  up  his  encampment, 
and  with  the  utmost  expedition  retraced  his  steps, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  stores  in  his  rear  ;  and  he 
was  close  upon  the  Americans,  as  they  marched  oul 
of  Princeton. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  General  Washington  to 
proceed  to  Brunswick,  where  the  British  had  large 
magazines,  and  where  was  their  military  chest,  which 
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at  this  time,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  contained 
seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  many  of  his 
soldiers  had  not  slept  for  forty-eight  hours,  none  of 
them  for  the  last  twenty-four,  and  they  were  exhaust- 
ed by  excessive  duty.  They  were  closely  pursued  by 
a  superiour  force,  which  must  be  up  with  them  before 
the  stores  at  Brunswick  could  be  destroyed,  should 
they  meet  with  serious  opposition  at  that  place.  Ge 
neral  Washington  therefore  relinquished  this  part  of 
his  plan,  and  prudently  led  his  army  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity, to  give  them  the  rest  which  they  greatly 
needed. 

The  successes  of  the  American  arms  at  Trenton, 
and  at  Princeton,  were  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences. The  affairs  of  the  United  States,  before 
these  events,  appeared  to  be  desperate.  Two  thou- 
sand of  the  regular  troops  had  a  right,  on  the  first  of 
January,  to  demand  their  discharge.  The  recruiting 
service  was  at  an  end,  and  general  despondency  pre- 
vailed. The  triumphs  of  the  British  through  the  pre- 
vious parts  of  the  campaign  produced  a  common  ap- 
prehension, in  the  citizens  of  the  middle  states,  that 
any  further  struggle  would  be  useless ;  and  that  Ame- 
rica must  eventually  return  to  her  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain.  IMany  individuals  made  their  peace  with  the 
Commissioners,  and  took  protection  from  the  officers 
of  the  crov/n  ;  and  more  discovered  the  inclination  to 
do  it,  wlien  opportunity  should  present.  General 
Howe  supposed  New- Jersey  restored  to  the  British 
government,  and  thought  the  war  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  these  successes  were  considered  as  great  victories, 
and  produced  consequent  effects  upon  the  publickmind. 
The  character  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  propor- 
tionably  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  mass  of 
American  people,  who  now  respected  themselves,  and 
confided  in  their  persevering  efforts  to  secure  the 
great  object  of  contention,  the  independence  of  their 
country. 
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Other  causes  had  a  powerful  operation  upon  the 
minds  of  the  yeomanry  of  New-Jersey.  The  British 
commanders  tolerated,  or  at  least  neglected  to  restrain, 
gross  licentiousness  in  their  array.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  state,  which  they  boasted  was  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  the  parent  country,  were  treated  not  as  re- 
claimed friends,  but  as  conquered  enemies.  The  sol- 
diery were  guilty  of  every  species  of  rapine,  and  with 
little  discrimination  between  those  who  had  opposed, 
or  supported  the  measures  of  Britain  The  abuse  was 
not  limited  to  the  plundering  of  property.  Every  in- 
dignity was  offered  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants, 
not  excepting  those  outrages  to  the  female  sex,  which 
are  felt  by  ingenuous  minds  with  the  keenest  anguish, 
and  excite  noble  spirits  to  desperate  resistance.  These 
aggravated  abuses  roused  the  people  of  New- Jersey  to 
repel  that  army,  to  which  they  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted, in  the  expectation  of  protection  and  security. 
At  the  dawn  of  success  upon  the  American  arms,  they 
rose  in  small  bands  to  oppose  their  invaders.  They 
scoured  the  country,  cut  off  every  soldier  who  strag- 
gled from  his  corps  ;  and  in  many  instances  repelled 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy. 

The  enterprising •mancEuvres  of  the  American  Ge- 
neral, and  the  returning  spirit  of  the  Jersey  yeoman- 
ry, rendered  General  Howe,  now  Sir  William,  very 
cautious  and  circumspect.  He  contracted  his  canton- 
ments for  w^inter  quarters,  and  concentrated  his  force 
in  New-Jersey,  at  Brunswick,  and  Amboy. 

By  this  time,  the  period  of  service  of  the  Conti- 
nental battahons  had  expired,  and  the  recruits  for  the 
new  army  were  not  yet  in  camp.  Offensive  operations, 
therefore,  were  of  necessity  suspended  by  the  Ameri- 
can General ;  but,  with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal, 
he  straitened  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  circumscribed 
their  foraging  excursions. 

At  Christmas  the  power  of  the  British  was  extend- 
ed over  the  whole  of  New-Jersev,  and  their  command- 
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ers  boasted,  that  a  corporal's  guard  might  in  safety  pa- 
rade in  every  part  of  the  province.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  January,  they  possessed  but  two  posts  in  the 
state,  and  these  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
shipping.  The  power  of  their  arms  extended  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  guns  of  their  fortifications. 
Every  load  of  forage,  and  every  pound  of  provision,  ob- 
tained from  the  inhabitants,  was  procured  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  large  detachments,  and  at  the  price  of  blood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

General  Washington  disposes  his  small  force  for  the  protection  of 
New-Jersey — Army  Inoculated— Abuse  of  American  prisoners — 
The  Exchange  of  General  Lee  refused — Stores  at  Peck's  Kill  and 
Danbury  destroyed — American  Army  takes  post  at  MiddJebrook 
— Sir  William  Howe  moves  towards  tlie  Delaware — Returns  to 
Statea  Island  and  cmbarlcs  his  troops — He  lands  at  the  Head  of 
Elk — General  Washington  marches  to  meet  him — Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine — Eff(;cts  of  a  Storm — British  take  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia— Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank  fortified — Obstructions  in  tho 
River — Attack  on  Mud  Island — Count  Donop  defeated — British 
surmount  the  Fortifications  of  the  River — Plan  to  attack  Phila- 
delphia— Sir  William  Howe  reconnoitres  the  American  camp  at 
White  Marsh — The  Army  posted  at  Valley  Forge — The  priva  - 
tions  of  the  Soldiers  during  the  winter. 

• 

1777.  Genekal  Washington  uidulged  tho  hope 
that  the  brilliant  success,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, would  stimulate  his  country  to  bring  a  force 
into  the  field,  which  would  enable  him  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  New-York,  to 
straiten  their  quarters  and  prevent  their  obtaining  any 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  this  hope,  he  disposed  his  small  force  in  the 
best  manner  to  protect  New- Jersey,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  prepare  for  the  approaching  season  of  action. 

The  most  popular  officers  were  sent  into  the  states 
m  which  they  had  the  greatest  influence,  to  aid  the 
recruiting  service,  and  to  push  the  recruits  forward  to 
camp,  in  small  bodies,  as  they  could  be  made  ready. 
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The  army  having  suffered  extremely  from  the  small 
pox,  the  General  resolved  that  they  should  be  relieved 
from  the  scourge  and  terrour  of  this  disease.  Orders 
were  accordingly  given  secretly  to  inoculate  the  con- 
tinental  soldiers  in  their  winter  quarters ;  and  places 
were  assigned  at  which  the  recruits  were  to  go  through 
the  operation,  as  they  successively  approached  the 
camp.  The  measure  was  attended  with  success,  and 
Sir  William  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  temporary  de- 
bility of  the  American  army. 

Congress  had  also  admitted  the  expectation  of-spleii- 
did  events  during  the  winter.  In  answer  to  a  lettei; 
expressing  this  expectation,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  his  army. 

"  Could  I  accomplish  the  important  ob- 
March  4.  ject,  so  eagerly  wished  by  Congress,  con- 
fining the  enemy  in  their  present  quarters, 
preventing  their  gathering  supplies  from  the  country, 
and  totally  subduing  them  before  they  are  reinforced, 
I  should  be  happy  indeed.  But  what  prospect,  or  hope, 
can  there  be,  of  my  effecting  so  desirable  a  work  at 
this  time  .''  The  enclosed  return,  to  which  I  solicit  the 
most  serious  attention  of  Congress,  comprehends  the 
whole  force  I  have  in  the  Jersey.  It  is  but  a  handful, 
and  bears  no  proportion,  in  the  scale  of  numbers  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  Added  to  this,  the  major  part  is 
made  up  of  militia.  The  most  sanguine  in  speculation, 
cannot  deem  it  more  than  adequate  to  the  least  valuable 
purposes  of  war."  The  whole  number,  capable  of 
duty  was  short  of  three  thousand.  Two  thirds  of 
these  were  militia,  whose  time  of  service  would  expire 
with  the  month. 

During  the  winter  General  Spencer  planned  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  British  troops  on  Rhode-Island. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  advised  that  the  attempt 
should  not  be  made,  without  the  strongest  probability 
of  success.  The  scheme  was  relinquished,  and  the 
General  fully  expressed  his  approbation  of  it.    •'•'  It  is 
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right  not  to  risk  a  miscarriage.  Until  we  get  our  new 
army  properly  established,  it  is  our  business  to  play  a 
certain  game,  and  not  to  depend  on  the  militia  for  any 
thing  capital."  The  weakness  of  General  Washing- 
ton was  concealed  from  his  friends  and  from  his  foes, 
and  he  was  not  molested  at  head  quarters  by  Sir  Wil 
liam  Howe. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  commander  in  Chief  upon 
the  state  of  the  army,  had  in  some  degree  produced 
their  eftect  upon  Congress.  The  corps  of  artillerists 
was  increased  to  three  regiments,  and  the  command 
of  it  given  to  Colonel  Knox,  who  at  this  time  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  Brigadier  General.  A  resolution  also 
passed  Congress,  to  raise  three  thousand  cavalry  ;  and 
General  Washington  was  empowered  to  establish  a 
corps  of  engineers.  Fev/,*  if  any,  native  Americans 
having  been  systematically  educated  to  this  branch  of 
war,  the  corps  was  principally  formed  of  foreigners, 
and  General  Du  Portail,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  was  placed  at  its  head. 

The  arrangement  of  the  army  gave  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  inconceivable  trouble.  Congress,  as 
the  head  of  the  Union  regulated  the  general  military 
system ;  but  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
were  in  their  respective  departments  sovereign.  In- 
deed the  separate  states  only  possessed  coercive  power. 
These  raised  their  proportion  of  troops,  and  their 
agency  was  blended  with  that  of  Congress  in  clothing 
and  supporting  the  men.  The  state  regulations  re 
specting  bounty  and  pay  were  different,  and  occasioned 
jealousies  in  the  army,  vexatious  to  the  General,  and 
destructive  of  subordination  and  discipline.  The  states 
which  conceived  themselves  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  the  enemy,  discovered  an  inclination  to  direct  a 
part  of  the  general  force  to  their  security,  or  to  raise 
etate  battalions  for  their  defence,  and  to  be  at  their  dis- 
posal. General  Washington,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Cengress,  and  with  the  state  governments,  repre- 
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eented  the  evils  that  must  ensue,  should  any  discrimi- 
nation of  pay  or  treatment  be  made  among  soldiers  of 
the  same  army.  He  also  stated,  that  if  the  force  of 
the  country  should  be  placed  under  different  heads, 
sufficient  strength  could  not  be  collected  to  defend  any 
one  point ;  and  while  the  general  defence  was  weak- 
ened, it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  disposition  of  the 
army,  to  prevent  the  partial  depredations  of  the  ene- 
my. These  embarrassments  were  happily  overruled 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the  General ;  and  before 
the  campaign  opened,  the  arrangements  of  the  army 
were  brought  into  order  and  method. 

The  treatment  of  American  prisoners  by  the  British 
commanders  was  another  source  of  vexation  and  diffi- 
culty. At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  General 
Gage  did  not  view  the  Americans  as  a  community 
contending  for  their  constitutional  rights,  but  as  the 
revolted  subjects  of  his  royal  master,  and  the  unhappy 
men,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  placed  in  his  hands,  he, 
without  regard  to  military  rank,  confined  in  prison  as 
rebels,  with  common  felons.  Against  a  practice  mili- 
tating with  common  usage,  and  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  miseries  of  war,  General  Washington 
forcibly  remonstrated.  In  a  letter  to  General  Gage, 
he  mentioned,  that  in  his  apprehension,  the  obligations 
of  humanity,  and  the  claims  of  rank  are  universally 
binding,  except  in  the  case  of  retaliation.  He  ex 
pressed  '•'  the  hope  he  had  entertained,  that  they  would 
have  induced,  on  the  part  of  the  British  General,  a 
conduct  more  conformable  to  the  rights  they  gave. 
While  he  claimed  the  benefits  of  these  rights,  he  de- 
clared his  determination  to  be  regulated  entirely  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  prisoners  who  should  fall  into  his 
hands,  by  the  treatment  which  those  in  the  power  of 
the  British  General  should  receive."  To  this  letter 
a  very  haughty  and  insolent  answer  was  given,  in 
which  General  Gage  retorted  the  charge  of  abuse  to- 
■-A  ards  prisoners,  and  stated,  as  a  mark  of  British  cle> 
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mency,  that  the  cord  was  not  applied  to  those  of  whose 
imprisonment  complaint  was  made.  To  this  abusive 
communication,  General  Washington  replied  in  a 
manner  worthy  his  character,  and  which  reply,  he  ob- 
served, v^■as  "  to  close  their  correspondence,  perhaps 
for  ever."  He  concluded  with  saying,  '^  if  your  officers, 
our  prisoners,  receive  from  me  a  treatment  diiFerent 
from  what  I  wished  to  show  them,  they  and  you  will 
remember  the  occasion  of  it."  Accordingly  all  the 
British  officers  in  his  power  were  put  into  close  jail, 
and  the  soldiers  were  confined  in  places  of  security. 
Directions  were  particularly  given  to  subaltern  agents, 
to  explain  to  the  sufferers  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
severity  of  treatment. 

When  Howe  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  he  admitted  American  ofiicers  to  their  pa- 
role, and  consented  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and 
General  Washington  gladly  resumed  his  former  hu- 
mane treatment  of  captives. 

The  capture  of  General  Lee  furnished  another  cause 
of  irritation  on  this  subject.  He  had  been  a  British 
officer,  and  had  engaged  in  the  American  service  be- 
fore the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  commis- 
sion. Sir  William  Howe  for  this  reason  pretended  to 
view  him  as  a  traitor,  and  at  first  refused  to  admit  him 
to  his  parole,  or  to  consider  him  as  a  subject  of  ex- 
change. Congress  directed  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  propose  to  Sir  William  Howe  to  exchange  six  field 
officers  for  General  Lee.  In  case  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected, that  body  resolved,  that  these  officers  should  be 
closely  confined,  and  in  every  respect  receive  the 
treatment  thrit  General  Jjee  did.  The  proposition  not 
being  acceded  to,  the  resolution  of  Congress  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  by  the  Executives  of  the  States,  in 
whose  custody  tlie  selected  field  officers  were,  with  a 
degree  of  severity  which  the  treatment  of  General 
Lee  did  not  warrant. 

Tlif^  geneva]  uliin  of  retaliation,  adopted  by  Congress 
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for  abuses  offered  to  Americans  in  the  power  of  the 
British,  the  sound  judgment  of  General  Washington 
conceived  to  be  unjust  and  impolitick,  and  his  humane 
heart  recoiled  at  its  execution.  Some  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  honourable  body,  on  this  subject,  he 
thought  exposed  his  own  honour  to  impeachment  by 
Sir  William  Howe.  Against  those  resolutions,  he 
pointedly  remonstrated,  and  detailed  the  evils  they 
were  calculated  to  produce  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
Americans,  prisoners  with  the  British.  His  representa- 
tions through  a  long  period,  had  not  their  due  effect ; 
but  eventually  Congress  was  constrained  to  adopt  the 
measures  he  recommended. 

Resolving  never  himself  to  aggravate  the  miserie-s 
of  war,  by  wanton  deeds  of  criielty,  General  Wash- 
ington was  disposed  to  adopt  and  execute  those  laws 
of  retaliation,  which  would  constrain  the  enemy  to  con- 
duct their  military  operations  in  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
Repeated  and  heavy  complaints  were  made  of  the 
cruel  treatment  which  the  American  prisoners  received 
in  New-York  ;  and  the  sickly  and  debilitated  state  of 
those,  who  were  sent  out  to  be  exchanged,  conlSrmed 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  Many  of  them  fainted  and 
died  before  they  reached  head  quarters.  General 
Howe  demanded  that  all  prisoners,  delivered  at  the 
lines  to  an  American  officer,  should  be  accounted  for 
in  the  cartel,  and  British  soldiers  returned  to  the  full 
amount.  General  Washington  absolutely  refused  to 
reckon  those  vrho  died  on  their  way  to  the  American 
camp  ;  and  he  unweariedly  exerted  himself  to  correct 
the  abuse  to  American  prisoners.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  this  year,  he  wrote  Sir  William  Howe,  "  It  is 
a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  that  the  usage  of  our  pri- 
soners while  in  your  possession,  the  privates  at  least, 
was  such  as  could  not  be  justified.  This  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  came 
out,  their  appearance  sanctified  the  assertion,  and 
melancholy  experieijce^  in  the  speedy  death  of  a  large 
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part  of  them,  stamped  it  with  infallible  certainty." 
These  measures  induced  the  enemy  to  a  more  humane 
treatment  of  their  prisoners  ;  but  disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject prevented  the  establishment  of  a  regular  cartel 
until  a  late  period  of  the  war. 

In  March  the  enemy  sent  out  two  detachments  ta 
destroy  the  American  stores  at  Peck's  Kill  on  the 
North  River,  and  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut,  Both 
succeeded  in  their  attempt ;  and  although  the  stores 
destroyed  did  not  equal  in  quantity  the  report  on  which 
the  expeditions  were  planned, yet  their  loss  was  sensibly 
felt  by  the  Americans  in  the  active  season  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  near  approach  of  active  operations,  Congress 
resolved  that  a  camp  sliould  be  formed  on  the  westerrt 
side  of  Philadelphia.  General  Washington  had  al- 
ready adopted  his  plan  for  the  campaign,  and  request- 
ed that  this  camp,  if  formed,  should  consist  wholly  of 
militia.  In  the  expectation  that  Sir  William  Howe 
would  either  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  High 
lands  on  North  river,  and  co-operate  with  General  Bur- 
goyne  from  Canada ;  or  renew  the  plan  of  the  last 
campaign,  to  march  through  New-Jersey  for  Philadel- 
phia, the  General  determined  to  post  i;is  army  upon 
the  strong  ground  in  Nev/.-Jersey,  north  of  the  road 
through  Brunswick,  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  position 
he  might  protect  Philadelphia,  and  a  great  part  of 
New-Jersey.  The  situation  was  also  favourable  to 
defend  the  passes  and  forts  on  the  North  river.  To 
this  post  he  wished  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  re- 
pel an  assault  from  General  Howe.  In  the  locatioa 
of  his  army,  the  General  had  another  object  of  mag- 
nitude upon  his  mind.  In  his  opinion  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  General  Burgoyne  would  by  sea  join  Sir 
William  Howe,  or  retaining  a  separate  command,  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Ticonderoga,  and  an  impression 
upon  the  Hudson.  Whick  of  these  measures  would 
be  pursued,  he  could  not  determine;  until  the  plans  of 
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the  enemy  v/ere  unfolded.  To  guard  against  both,  he 
ordered  the  troops  raised  north  of  the  Hudson  to  be 
divided  between  Ticonderoga  and  Peck's  Kill,  and 
those  south  including  North-Carolina  to  be  stationed 
in  New-Jersey.  The  troops  of  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  left  for  their  own  defence.  By  this  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  the  General  was  in  a  situation 
to  reinforce  Ticonderoga  from  Peck's  Kill,  should  Bur- 
goyne  attack  that  post,  or  reinforce  his  own  army  from 
those  posts,  should  Burgoyne  join  Sir  William  Howe, 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  on  the  last  of  May,  the 
winter  encampment  at  Morristown  was  broken  up,  and 
a  camp  formed  at  Middlebrook,  about  ten  miles 
from  Brunswick.  The  position  naturally  strong,  was 
strengthened  by  entrenchments.  The  weak  state  of 
the  Am.erican  army  required  for  its  safety  every  ad- 
vantage of  ground,  as  well  as  the  utmost  caution  of 
the  General.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  troops  in  New 
Jersey,  exclusive  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  amounted 
only  to  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  men,  of  whom  more  than  two  thousand  were 
sick.  The  troops  of  North- Carolina  had  not  then 
joined  the  army,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  militia 
of  Jersey  v/ere  not  included  in  the  estimate.  This 
force  was  in  numbers  much  inferiour  to  the  army  com- 
manded by  Si'-  William  Howe,  and  many  of  the  Ame- 
rican.s  were  recruits,  who  had  never  faced  an  enemy. 

Sir  William  having  collected  his  force  at  Brunswick, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  marched  in  two  columns 
towards  the  Delaware.  By  this  movement,  he  expect- 
ed to  induce  General  Washington  to  quit  his  fortified 
camp  to  oppose  the  enemy's  passage  of  the  river,  and 
that  a  general  engagemCxit  would,  in  consequence, 
take  place  on  ground  favourable  to  the  British  com- 
mander. General  Washington  was  not  ensnared  by 
this  stratagem.  In  a  letter  written  at  the  moment,  his 
apprehensions  of  this  manoeuvre  are  thus  conveyed. 
'•'  The  views  of  the  enemy  must  be  to  destroy  this  ar 
11* 
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my  and  get  possession  of  Philadelphia.  I  am,  how- 
ever, clearly  of  opinion  that  they  will  lot  move  that 
way,  until  they  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  severe 
blow  to  this  army.  The  risk  would  be  too  great  to  at- 
tempt to  cross  a  river  ;  when  they  must  expect  to 
meet  a  formidable  opposition  in  front,  and  would  have 
fiuch  a  force  as  ours  in  the  rear.  They  might  possibly 
be  successful,  but  the  probability  would  be  infinitely 
against  them.  Should  they  be  imprudent  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  I  shall  keep  close  upon  their  heels, 
and  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  the  pro- 
ject fatal  to  them." 

*'  But  besides  the  argument  in  favour  of  tlieir  intend- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  a  stroke  at  this  army,  drawn 
from  the  policy  of  the  measure,  every  appearance  con- 
tributes to  confirm  the  opinion.  Had  their  design  beei^ 
for  the  Delaware,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
probably  have  made  a  secret,  rapid  march  for  it,  and 
not  have  halted  so  as  to  awaken  our  attention,  and 
give  us  time  to  prepare  for  obstructing  them.  Instead 
of  that,  they  have  only  advanced  to  a  position  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  an  attack  on  our  right,  the  part  in 
%vhich  we  are  most  exposed.  In  addition  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, they  have  come  out  as  light  as  possible  ; 
leaving  all  their  baggage,  provisions,  boats,  and  bridges 
at  Brunswick.  This  plainly  contradicts  the  idea  of 
their  intending  to  push  for  the  Delaware." 

"When  the  British  army  was  collected  at  Brunswick, 
General  Washington  knowing  that  the  High  lands 
on  the  Hudson  were  not  exposed,  while  the  enemy 
lield  that  position,  ordered  a  large  detachment  from 
Peck's  Kill  to  Middlebrook,  and  he  determined  to  de- 
fend himself  in  this  post. 

Finding  that  his  opponent  could  not  be  manoeuvred 
out  of  his  fortified  camp,  the  British  commander  drew 
back  his  troops  to  Staten  Island,  with  ♦he  design  to 
embark  them  for  the  Delaware  or  the  Chesapeak. 

While  these  mnnocuvrcs  were  displaying  in   New- 
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Jersey,  intelligence  was  received,  that  General  Bur- 
goyne,  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  was  on  the 
Lakes,  approaching  Ticonderoga.  General  Wash- 
ijTGTON  immediately  forwarded  large  reinforcements 
to  the  Northern  army. 

Soon  after  the  British  transports  sailed  out  of  the 
harbour  of  New- York,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Ge- 
neral Howe  to  General  Burgoyne  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  which  contained  the  in- 
formation that, ''  He  was  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
moving  to  the  Southward,  while  his  real  intent  was 
against  Boston,  from  whence  he  would  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Canada."  General  Washington  viewing 
this  letter  as  a  finesse,  paid  no  regard  to  it. 

The  policy  of  co-operating  on  the  North  river  with 
the  army  of  Canada,  was  so  evident  to  the  military 
rnind  of  the  General,  that  he  conceived  the  movement 
of  Hov/e  to  be  a  feint,  designed  to  draw  away  the 
American  army,  that  the  British  forces  might  suddenly 
ascend  the  Hudson,  and  seize  the  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  therefore  moved  his  troops  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tliose  heights,  and  there  waited  the  issue  of 
Sir  William's  manoeuvre. 

When  the  apprehension  of  a  sudden  attack  upon  the 
American  works  on  the  North  river,  was  removed  by 
the  length  of  time  Sir  William  Howe  had  been  at  sea. 
General  Washington  marched  his  army  by  divisions 
to  places  which  he  thought  the  most  favourable  to  de- 
fend points  the  enemy  might  attack. 

While  waiting  the  evolution  of  the  enemy's  plan  of 
the  campaign.  General  Washington  survej'ed  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  that  he 
might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  probable 
scene  of  approaching  military  operations.  On  a  critical 
examination  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Delaware,  he 
advised  Congress  to  confine  the  defence  of  the  river  to 
Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank,  because  the  force  for  do* 
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fence,  collected  at  these  points,  would  produce  more 
effect,  than  it  could,  divided  upon  different  parts  of  the 
river. 

The  American  army  remained  quietly  in  its  position 
until  the  21st  of  August.  By  this  time  General  Wash- 
ington apprehended  that  General  Howe  had  proceed- 
ed to  Charleston,  South-Carolina,  and  he  knew  that 
the  attempt  to  follow  him  to  that  place  would  be  use- 
less. He  therefore  resolved  to  move  his  army  to  the 
North  river,  to  assail  the  enemy  at  New-York,  or  to 
join  the  northern  army  and  oppose  Burgoyne.  But  on 
the  very  day  on  which  orders  to  this  purpose  were  is- 
sued, intelligence  reached  him  that  Sir  William  had 
entered  the  Chesapeak,  and  was  approaching  its  head. 
He  had  spent  more  than  twenty  days  in  his  passage, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  landed  without  opposition 
at  Turkey  Point,  in  Maryland.  His  force  amounted 
to  eighteen  thousand  men,  abundantly  furnished  with 
every  article  of  warfare. 

As  soon  as  General  Washington  was  apprized  of 
the  destination  of  the  British  General,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion  to  meet  him.  He  marched  through  Phila- 
delphia, that  a  sight  of  hij  forces  might  make  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  those  citizens,  who  were  hostile 
to  the  American  cause.  The  effective  force  of  Gene- 
ral Washington  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men. 
The  militia,  on  this  occasion,  turned  out  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  but  the  want  of  arms  rendered  the  ser- 
vices of  many  of  them  useless. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  hostile  armies  approach- 
ed each  other.  General  Washington,  not  being  in 
force  to  contend  with  his  foe  in  the  open  field,  could 
only  harass  his  line  of  march,  with  light  troops  and 
cavalry,  and  pick  up  stragglers  from  his  camp.  As 
the  Royal  troops  advanced,  Sir  William  manoeuvred 
to  gain  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army.  Gene- 
ral Washington,  to  counteract  his  design,  continued 
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to  fall  back,  until  he  crossed  the  Brandywme  river  at 
Chadd's  ford.  Here  he  made  a  stand  to  dispute  its 
passage  by  the  British. 

The  opinion  of  Congress,  and  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  country,  imposed  on  the  General  the  necessity 
of  hazarding  a  general  action  at  this  place,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  information  was 
Sept.  11.  brought  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
the  British  army  was  advancing  in  the 
road  to  Chadd's  ford,  and  he  immediately  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
light  troops  were  driven  over  the  river  to  the  main 
body  of  the  American  army,  and  it  was  every  moment 
expected  that  the  German  General  Knyphausen  would 
attempt  to  force  a  passage.  About  noon,  intelligenca 
was  communicated  to  the  General,  that  a  large  column 
of  the  enemy,  with  a  number  of  field  pieces,  had 
marched  up  the  country,  and  fallen  into  the  road  which 
crosses  the  Brandywine  above  its  forks. 

Satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  intelhgence,  he 
detached  the  right  wing  of  his  army  to  attack  the  left 
of  this  column,  as  it  marched  down  the  north  side  of 
the  Brandywine,  intending  himself,  with  the  centre 
and  left  wing,  to  recross  the  river,  and  attack  the  di- 
vision of  the  enemy  at  Chadd's  ford.  While  issuing 
orders  for  the  execution  of  this  daring  plan,  the  first 
intelligence  was  contradicted,  and  the  general  was  in- 
formed, that  the  movement  of  the  column  towards  the 
forks  was  a  feint,  and  that  instead  of  crossing  the  ri- 
ver at  that  place,  it  had  rejoined  the  German  troops  at 
Chadd's  ford.  Under  the  uncertainty,  which  this  con- 
tradictory intelligence  produced,  the  General  pru- 
dently relinquished  his  design. 

About  two  o'clock  it  was  ascertained,  that  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe  in  person  had  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
the  forks,  and  was  rapidly  marching  down  the  North 
gide  of  the  river,  to  attack  the  American  army.    Tha 
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Comruanaer  in  Chief,  now  ordered  General  Sullivan 
t»  form  the  right  wing  to  oppose  the  column  of  Sir 
William.  General  Wayne  was  directed  to  remain  at 
Cliadd's  ford  with  the  left  wing,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  tne  river  with  Knyphausen.  General  Green,  with 
his  division,  was  posted  as  a  reserve  in  the  centre  be- 
tween Sullivan  and  Wajnie,  to  reinforce  either,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  General  Sullivan  march- 
ed up  the  river,  until  he  found  favourable  ground,  on 
which  to  form  his  men  ;  his  left  was  near  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  both  flanks  were  covered  with  thick  wood. 
At  half  past  four  o'clock,  when  his  line  was  scarcely 
formed,  the  British,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  commenc- 
ed a  spirited  attack.  The  action  was  for  some  time 
severe ;  but  the  American  right,  which  was  not  pro- 
perly in  order  when  the  assault  began,  at  length  gave 
way,  and  exposed  the  flank  of  the  troops  that  maintain- 
their  ground,  to  a  destructive  fire,  and  continuing  to 
break  from  the  right,  the  whole  line  finally  gave  way. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  began,  General  Washington, 
with  General  Green's  division,  hastened  towards  the 
scene  of  action,  but  before  his  arrival,  Sullivan  was 
routed,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  could  only  check 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  beaten  troops. 

During  these  transactions  General  Knyphausen  as- 
saulted the  works  erected  for  the  defence  of  Chadd's 
ford,  and  soon  carried  them.  General  Wayne,  by  this 
time  learning  the  fate  of  the  other  divisions,  drew  off 
his  troops.  General  Washington  retreated,  with  his 
whole  force  that  night  to  Chester.  The  American  loss 
in  this  battle  was  about  three  hundred  killed,  and  six 
hundred  wounded.  Four  hundred  were  made  priso- 
ners, but  these  chiefly  of  the  wounded. 

Many  of  the  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  whole 
corps  of  artillery,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  the  firm- 
ness and  persevering  courage  that  would  have  honour- 
ed veteran  troops.     A  few  Qorps  gave  way,  as  soon  as 
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pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  their  deficiency  exposed 
those  who  bravely  did  their  duty.  General  Howe 
stated  his  loss,  in  this  action,  at  one  hundred  killed  and 
four  hundred  wounded.  In  this  battle,  Marquis  La 
Fayette,  who  had  recently  joined  the  American  army, 
was  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  Brandywine  produced  no  depression 
of  spirits  upon  Congress,  the  army,  or  the  country. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  reinforce  the  ar- 
my. Fifteen  hundred  men  were  marched  from  Peck's 
Kill,  and  large  detachments  of  militia  ordered  into  the 
field.  The  Commander  in  Chief  was  empowered  to 
impress  all  horses,  wagons,  and  provisions,  necessary 
for  the  army.  In  orders,  the  general  expressed  his 
his  high  satisfaction  at  tlie  behaviour  "of  the  body  of 
his  army  in  the  late  engagement.  Having  allowed  his 
troops  a  short  repose,  he  faced  about  to  meet  the  ene- 
my, fully  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  general  ac- 
tion, before  he  resigned  Philadelphia  to  the  Royal  com- 
mander. 

General  Washington,  perceiving  that 
Sept.  13.  the  enemy  were  moving  into  the  Lancas- 
ter road,  towards  the  city,  took  possession 
of  ground  near  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  left  of  the 
British,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  protection  of  his  stores  at  Reading  was  one  object 
of  this  movement.  The  next  morning  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  approach  of  the  British  army.  He  immedi- 
ately put  his  troops  in  motion  to  engage  the  enemy. 
The  pdvance  of  the  two  hostile  armies  met  and  began 
to  skirmish,  when  rain  fell,  and  soon  increased  to  a 
violent  storm.  This  providentially  prevented  a  gene- 
ral engagement,  and  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans absolutely  necessary.  The  inferiority  of  the 
muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  American  soldiery,  which 
had  been  verified  in  every  action,  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  this  retreat.  The  gun  locks  were  badly 
made,  and  the  cartridge  boxes  imperfectly  constructed ; 
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and  this  storm  rendered  most  of  the  arms  unfit  for  use  ; 
and  all  the  ammunition  v/as  damaged.  The  army  was 
of  consequence  extremely  sxposed.,  and  their  danger 
became  the  greater,  as  many  of  the  soldiers  were  des- 
titute of  bayonets.  Fortunately  the  tempest,  which 
produced  such  serious  mischief  to  the  Americans,  pre- 
vented the  pursuit  of  the  British. 

General  Washington,  finding  his  troops  unfitted  for 
action,  relinquished,  from  necessity,  the  immediate  in- 
tention of  a  battle,  and  continued  his  retreat  through 
the  day,  and  most  of  the  night,  amidst  a  cold  and  tem- 
pestuous rain,  and  in  very  deep  roads.  On  a  full  dis- 
covery of  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  General  ascended  the  Schuylkill,  and 
crossed  it  at  Warwick  furnace,  to  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  and  to  refit  or  replace  the  defective 
muskets.  He  still  resolved  to  risk  a  general  engage- 
ment, for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  He  re- 
Sept.  19.  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's  ferry, 
and  encamped  east  of  that  river,  on  both 
sides  of  Parkyomy  creek,  and  detachments  were  post- 
ed at  the  different  fords,  at  which  the  enemy  might  at- 
tempt to  force  a  passage.  As  the  British  army  ap- 
proached the  river.  General  Washington  posted  his 
army  in  their  front ;  but,  instead  of  forcing  a  passage, 
Sir  William  moved  rapidly  up  the  road  towards  Read- 
ing. The  American  Commander,  supposing  that  his 
object  was  to  destroy  the  military  stores  at  that  place, 
and  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  American  army, 
marched  up  the  river  to  Pottsgrove,  leaving  the  lower 
road  to  the  city  open  to  his  antagonist.  Sir  Willianr 
Howe  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  on  the 
26th,  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph. 

General  Washington  had  seasonably  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  the  publick  stores  from  the  city, 
and  to  secure  for  the  use  of  the  army,  thoee  article* 
of  merchandise,  which  their  wants  rendered  of  prima- 
ry necessity.     Colonel  Hamilton,  then  one  of  General 
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Washington's  aids,  had  been  sent  into  the  city  on 
this  important  business.  By  his  instructions  he  was 
directed  to  proceed  in  his  requisitions  upon  the  stores 
and  shops  of  Philadelphia  cautiously  but  effectually. 
"  Your  own  prudence  will  point  out  the  least  excep- 
tionable means  to  be  pursued,  but  remember  delicacy, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  appli 
cation,  must  give  place  to  our  necessities.  We  must, 
if  possible,  accommodate  the  soldiers  with  such  arti 
cles  as  they  stand  in  need  of;  or  we  shall  have  just 
reason  to  apprehend  the  most  injurious  and  alarming 
consequences  from  the  approaching  season." 

From  the  landing  of  the  British  army  at  the  head  of 
the  Elk,  on  the  25th  of  August,  to  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  entered  Philadelphia,  the  American 
troops  had  encountered  a  continued  series  of  active 
operations,  and  the  duty  of  the  General  was  compli- 
cated and  arduous.  During  this  time,  the  soldiers 
were  destitute  of  baggage,  insufficiently  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  deprived  of  the  comforts  that  adminis- 
ter to  the  support  of  the  human  frame  under  severe 
fatigue.  Without  covering,  they  were  exposed  to 
heavy  rains,  and  obliged  to  march,  many  of  them 
without  shoes,  in  deep  roads,  and  to  ford  considerable 
streams. 

The  best  British  writers,  who  have  given  us  a  his- 
tory of  the  revolutionary  war,  highly  applaud  the  ge- 
neralship of  Sir  William  Howe  in  this  part  of  the 
campaign.  Can  they  then  withhold  applause  from  the 
American  Commander,  who  manoeuvred  an  inferioar 
army  in  the  face  of  the  British  General,  and  detained 
him  thirty  days,  in  marching  sixty  miles,  from  the 
head  of  Elk  river  to  Philadelphia,  in  a  country,  in 
which  there  was  not  one  fortified  post,  nor  a  stream 
that  might  not,  at  this  season  be  every  where  forded  ; 
who  fought  one  battle,  and  although  beaten,  in  five 
days  again  faced  his  enemy  with  the  intention  to  risk 
a  general  enga;Tement ;  who,  when  in  the  moment  of 
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action,  was  providentially  obliged  to  retreat,  with  mus- 
V^ts  and  ammunition  unfit  for  use,  extricated  himself 
from  his  perilous  situation  and  once  more  placed  him- 
self in  front  of  the  invading  foe  ;  who  at  last  was  in- 
duced to  open  the  Philadelphia  road  to  the  British  Ge- 
neral, not  because  he  was  beaten  in  the  field,  but 
through  the  influence  of  circumstances,  which  no 
military  address  could  counteract. 

Four  regiments  of  grenadiers  were  posted  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  corps  of  the  British  army  were 
cantoned  at  Germantown.  The  first  object  of  Sir 
William  was  to  subdue  the  defences  and  remove  the 
impediments  of  the  Delaware,  that  a  communication 
might  be  opened  witii  the  British  shipping.  General 
Washington  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  enemy's  design,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  Ge- 
neral Howe  out  of  Philadelphia,  by  preventing  sup- 
plies of  provisions  from  reaching  liim.  Of  the  attain- 
ment of  this  important  object,  he  had  no  doubt,  could 
the  passage  of  the  Delaware  be  rendered  impractica- 
ble. To  this  purpose  works  had  been  erected  on  a 
bank  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  river,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Schuylkill,  and  about  seven  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  The  place,  from  these  works,  was  de- 
nominated Fort  Island,  and  the  works  themselves  Fort 
Mifilin.  On  a  neck  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
New- Jersey,  called  Red  Bank,  a  fort  was  constructed 
and  mounted  with  heavy  artillery,  and  called  Fort 
Mercer.  Fort  Island  and  Red  Bank,  were  distant 
from  each  other  half  a  mile.  In  the  channel  of  the 
Delaware,  which  ran  betv/een  them,  two  ranges  of 
Chevauxdefrise  were  sunlv.  These  consisted  of  large 
pieces  of  timber,  strongly  framed  together,  and  point- 
ed with  iron,  and  they  completely  obstructed  the  pas- 
page  of  ships.  These  works  were  covered  by  several 
galleys,  floating  batteries,  and  armed  ships. 

Sir  Williain  Howe  having  detached  a  considerable 
fijrcc  from  Germantffwu  to  ripr-rate  arrslust  the  works 
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on  the  Delaware,  General  Washington  thought  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the  British  army  in 
their  cantonments.  The  line  of  the  British  encamp- 
ment crossed  the  village  of  Germantown  at  right 
angles,  near  its  centre  ;  and  its  flanks  were  strongly 
covered. 

General  Washington  now  commanded  a  force  con- 
sisting of  about  eight  thousand  continental  troops  and 
three  thousand  militia.  The  General's  plan  was  to 
attack  both  wings  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  rear  at 
the  same  time.  The  arrangements  having  been  made, 
the  army  was  moved  near  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  October.  The  divisions  of  Sul- 
livan and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  Brigade,  were 
to  enter  Germantown  by  the  way  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
and  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  British.  General  Arm- 
strong with  the  Pennsylvania  militia  was  ordered  to 
fall  down  the  Manatawny  road,  and  turning  the  British 
left  flank,  attack  its  rear.  The  divisions  of  Green  and 
Stephen,  flanked  by  M  Dougal's  Brigade,  were  to  take 
a  circuit  by  the  way  of  Limekiln  road,  and  entering  at 
the  market-house,  attack  the  right  wing.  The  militia 
of  Maryland-  and  New-Jersey,  under  General  Small- 
wood  and  General  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the 
old  York  road,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  British 
right.  The  division  of  Lord  Sterling,  and  the  bri- 
gades of  Nash  and  Maxwell  were  to  form  a  corps  de 
reserve. 

About  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  front 
Oct.  8.  of  General  Sullivan's  column,  which  the 
Commander  in  Chief  accompanied,  drove  in 
the  British  piquet  at  Mount  Airy.  The  main  body  of 
this  division  soon  engaged  the  British  light  infantry 
and  the  fortieth  regiment  of  foot,  and  obliged  them  to 
give  way,  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind.  General 
Green  in  half  an  hour  after  Sullivan  reached  the 
ground  of  action,  attacked  and  drove  in  the  troops  in 
front  of  the  ri^jljt  wing  o^  the  enemy.    Several  brigades 
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of  Sullivan's  and  of  Green's  divisions  penetrated  the 
town.  The  enemy  appeared  to  be  surprised,  and  a 
fair  prospect  of  eventual  success  in  the  assault  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  American  General. 

The  flattering  expectations,  which  the  successful 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  excited,  were  soon 
succeeded  by  disappointment  and  mortification.  As 
the  British  retreated  before  General  Sullivan's  divi- 
sion. Colonel  Musgrave  took  post  with  six  companies 
of  light  troops  in  a  stone  house,  from  which  he  severe- 
verely  galled  the  Americans  in  their  advance.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  dislodge  him,  but  they  proved 
ineffectual,  and  the  American  line  was  checked  and 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  morning  being  extremely 
foggy,  the  Americans  could  neither  perceive  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  nor  take  advantage  of  their  own 
success.  The  ground  to  which  some  of  the  British 
corps  was  pursued  had  many  enclosures,  which  broke 
the  American  line  of  march,  and  some  of  the  regi- 
ments, in  their  ardour  to  push  forward,  separated  from 
their  brigades,  were  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
In  the  moment  of  supposed  victory,  the  troops  retreat- 
ed, and  the  efforts  of  their  Generals  to  rally  them, 
were  fruitless.  The  militia  were  never  seriously 
brought  into  action.  General  Washington,  perceiv- 
ing that  victory  had,  on  this  occasion,  eluded  his  grasp, 
contented  himself  with  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat. 

In  this  bold  assault,  two  hundred  Americans  were 
killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  Among  the  killed  was  Brigadier  General 
Nash.  The  British  loss"  was  one  hundred  killed  and 
four  hundred  v.'ounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Bri- 
gadier Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird.  This  enterprise,  as 
far  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  concerned  in  it, 
was  honourable.  Its  ultimate  failure  must  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  discipline  and  experience  in  his  men. 
Congress  fully  approved  of  the  plan  of  this  assault, 
and  applauded  the  courage  displayed  in  its  execution 
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They  voted  their  thanks  to  the  General,  and  to  the 
army . 

The  works  in  the  Delaware  now  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  and  American  Generals.  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Gerraantown, 
and  moved  his  whole  army  into  Philadelphia.  Ge- 
neral WaskiiVgton  placed  confidential  garrisons  in 
Fort  Mercor  at  Red  Bank,  and  in  Fort  Mifilin  on  Mud 
Island,  but  he  had  not  a  force  equal  to  their  complete 
defence.  He  appointed  detachments  to  intercept  the 
transportation  of  provisions  from  the  British  ships  be- 
low the  American  works  to  Philadelphia.  He  called 
upon  the  government  of  New- Jersey  to  turn  out  the 
militia  of  that  state,  to  form  a  camp  in  the  rear  of  Red 
Bank  ;  and  he  set  patroles  of  militia  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Philadelphia,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
Jerse}'-,  to  prevent  the  disaffected  inhabitants  from 
carrying  their  articles  into  the  market  of  Philadelphia. 
To  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  opportunity  to  an- 
noy the  enemy,  he  moved  his  army  to  White  Marsh, 
distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 

Lord  Howe,  by  continued  exertion,  having  over- 
come the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  in  the  river  at  Billingsport,  a  pint  attack  by 
sea  and  land  v^^as  planned  against  Red  Bank  and  Fort 
Island.  The  Augusta,  a  sixty-four  gu"  ship,  the  Mer- 
lin frigate,  and  several  small  armed  vesssels  moved 
up  the  Delaware  to  assault  the  works  nxi  Fort  or  Mud 
Island.  Count  Donop  crossed  into  New- Jersey  with 
twelve  hundred   Germans,  and  in  tlie  evening  of  the 

22d  appeared  before  Fort  Mercer,  on  Red 
Oct.  22.     Bank.     His  assault  was  highly  smrited,  aneS 

the  defence  intrepid  and  obstinate  Colonel 
Green  the  commandant,  whose  garrison  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men,  was  unable  to  man  the  outworks. 
From  these  he  galled  the  Germans  in  their  advance, 
Rud  on  their  near  approach  he  quitted  them,  and  re- 
Wv^f^  n-ithin  the  inner  intrenchments.  The  enemy 
12^^ 
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pressed  forward  with  undaunted  bravery,  and  the 
Americans  poured  upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  Count 
Donop  was  himself  mortally  wounded  at  the  head 
of  his  gallant  corps  ;  the  second  in  command  soon 
after  fell,  and  the  third  immediately  drew  off  his 
forces. 

The  assailants  had  four  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  garrison  fighting  under  cover,  had 
only  thirty  killed  and  wounded.  Had  the  camp  of 
militia  been  formed  in  the  rear  of  R,ed  Bank,  agreeably 
to  General  Washington's  desire,  this  whole  corps 
would  probably  have  been  made  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fort  Mifflin  was  attacked  by  the 
shipping,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania 
shore.  Incessant  vollies  of  bombs  and  cannon  balls 
were  discharged  upon  it.  But  at  ebb  tide  the  Augus- 
ta and  Merlin  grounded,  and  were  burnt.  The  garri- 
son supported  this  tremendous  fire  without  material 
injury. 

The  resistance  of  the  forts  on  the  Delaware  far  ex- 
ceeding the  expectations  of  the  British  commanders, 
they  adopted  measures  to  overcome  it,  without  the 
hazard  of  a  second  assault.  They  erected  batteries 
upon  Province  Islaiid,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  fort.  They  also  brought  up  their  shi^iping, 
gun  boats,  &c.  and  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, battered  the  American  works.  By  this  time  the 
defences  were  entirely  beaten  down,  every  piece  of 
cannon  was  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  ships  approach- 
ed so  near  Fort  Mifflin  as  to  throw  hand  grenades  from 
her  tops  into  it,  which  killed  men  upon  the  platform. 
The  brave  garrison  received  orders  to  quit  the  post. 
Red  Bank  being  no  longer  useful,  its  garrison  and 
stores  were  also  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  five  thousand  men  to  invest  it. 

While  these  transaxjtions  were  going  on,  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  employ- 
ed to  explore  an  opening  through  which  to  attack  his 
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adversary.  He  clearly  saw  the  importance  of  driving 
the  British  from  Province  Island  ;  but  fifteen  hundred 
men,  in  the  opinion  of  his  general  officers,  were  ne- 
cessary to  effect  this  object.  This  ci^Sbshment  could 
reach  the  place  of  assault  only  by  marching  down  a 
neck  of  land  six  miles  in  length  almost  in  sight  of  the 
British  General,  who  might  easily  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  American  detachm_ent,  unless  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  covering  party.  To  furnish  this 
party.  General  Washington  must  expose  his  army 
with  all  his  stores  and  artillery  to  Sir  William.  Or, 
if  he  moved  his  whole  army  over  the  Schuylkill,  all 
the  magazines  and  hospitals  in  his  rear,  might  without 
opposition  be  seized.  Red  Bank  would  also  be  expos- 
ed, through  which  reinforcements  of  men,  and  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  provisions  passed  to  Fort  Island. 
He  was  therefore  constrained  to  watch  the  progress  of 
his  enemy,  without  making  efficient  attempts  to  check 
him. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Delaware  being  surmount 
ed,  the  impediments  in  the  channel  of  the  river  were, 
without  great  difficulty,  removed.  In  six  weeks  of  in- 
cessant effort,  the  British  commanders  gained  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Delav/are,  and  opened  the  t-ommuni- 
cation  between  their  fleet  and  army. 

During  the  excursion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  '^to  New- 
Jersey,  with  a  design  to  invest  Fort  Mercei  General 
Washington  v/as  urged  to  attack  PhiladelpbX.  The 
wishes  of  Congress,  and  the  expectation  of  the  publick, 
gave  weight  to  the  proposed  measure.  The  plan  was, 
that  General  Green  should  silently  fall  down  the  Dela- 
ware, at  a  specified  time,  attack  the  rear  of  General 
Howe,  and  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Schuylkill ;  that  a  powerful  force  should  marci  down 
on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  and  fpom  the  heij  Us  in- 
filade  the  British  works  on  that  side,  while  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  with  the  main  body  of  ifi  »my, 
should  attack  fourteen  redoubts,  and  the  lit  v^  c5^  the 
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€neiny  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
which  constituted  their  defence  in  front. 

The  sound  mind  of  General  WASHJ^'GT0N  was  not 
so  much  dazzled  by  a  prospect  of  the  brilliance  and 
fame  which  the  success  of  this  enterprise  would  throw 
around  himself,  and  his  army,  as  to  engage  in  the  des- 
perate attempt.  Nor  was  he  disposed  to  sacrifice  the 
safety  of  his  country,  upon  the  altar  of  publick  opinion. 
He  gave  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  plan  ; 
that  the  army  in  Philadelphia  was  in  number  at  least 
equal  to  his  own  ;  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected, 
that  the  several  corps  engaged,  could  co-operate  in  that 
joint  and  prompt  manner,  which  was  necessary  to  suc- 
cess ;  in  all  probability  the  movement  of  General 
Green  could  not  be  made  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  ene- 
my without  discovery,  which  was  essential — if  the  se- 
veral divisions  were  in  the  onset  successful,  the  re- 
doubts taken,  the  lines  surmounted,  and  the  British 
army  driven  within  the  city,  the  assault  then  must  be 
extremely  hazardous  ;  an  artillery  superiour  to  their 
own,  would  be  planted  to  play  upon  the  front  of  the 
assailing  columns,  and  the  brick  houses  would  be  lined 
with  a  formidable  infantry,  to  thin  their  flanks  ;  a  de- 
feat, vrhich,  calculating  upon  the  scale  of  probaoility 
must  be  expected,  would  rain  the  army,  and  open  the 
country  to  the  depredation  of  the  eneiri}?- ;  the  hardy 
enterprises  and  stubborn  conflicts  of  two  campaigns, 
had  given  the  British  general  only  the  command  of 
two  or  three  towns,  protected  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  shipping,  why  then  forego  the  advantage  of  con- 
fining the  British  army  in  narrc^v  quarters,  to  place 
the  stores  in  camp,  and  the  very  independence  of 
America  at  risk  upon  this  forlorn  hope.  The  General 
was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  those  officers  in  whoso 
judgment  he  placed  the  most  confidence,  and  he  dis- 
regarded the  clamours  of  ignorance  and  rashness. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Sir  William  Howe  march- 
ed his  wliole  army  out  of  Philadelphia  to  White  MarsJii 
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the  encampment  of  General  Washington.  He  took 
a  position  on  Chestnut  Hill  in  front  of  the  American 
right  wing.  Mr.  Stedman,  a  British  historian,  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  who  at  this  time  was  with  Sir  Will- 
iam, states  his  force  at  fourteen  thousand  men.  The 
Continental  troops  at  White  Marsh  amounted  to  about 
twelve  thousand,  and  the  militia  to  three.  The  ground 
of  the  Americans  was  strong,  but  no  fortifications  had 
been  erected.  Never  before  had  General  Washington 
met  his  enemy  in  this  manner,  with  a  superiority  of 
numbers.  He  wished  to  be  attacked,  but  was  not  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  advantage  of  ground. 

The  British  Commander  spent  the  6th  in  recon- 
noitring the  American  right.  At  night  he  marched  to 
their  left  on  the  hill,  which  here  approached  nearer 
to  their  camp,  and  took  a  good  position  within  a  mile 
of  it.  The  next  day  he  advanced  further  to  the 
American  left,  and  in  doing  it  approached  still  nearer 
this  wing.  General  Washington  made  some  changes 
in  the  disposition  of  his  troops  to  oppose  with  a  greater 
force  the  attack  he  confidently  expected  on  his  left. 
Momentarily  expecting  the  assault,  he  rode  through 
each  brigade  of  the  army,w^ith  perfect  composure,  giv- 
ing his  orders,  animating  his  men  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  country,  and  exhorting  them  to  depend  principally 
on  the  bayonet.  During  these  manoeut^res,  some  sharp 
skirmishing  took  place.  At  evening  the  disposition  of 
General  Howe  indicated  the  design  to  attack  the  next 
morning.  The  American  Commander  impatiently 
waited  the  assault,  promising  himself  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  in  the  issue  of 
this  battle.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  eighth.  Sir  William  returned  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, with  such  rapidity  as  not  to  be  overtaken  by 
the  American  light  troops,  which  were  sent  out  to  ha 
rass  his  rear. 

Sir  William  Howe  moved  out  of  Philadelphia  with 
a  professed  design  to  attack  General  Washington, 
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and  to  drive  him  over  the  mountain.  He  must  have 
ielt  mortification  in  receding  from  this  intention,  and 
by  it  acknowledging  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  re- 
spect he  entertained  for  the  military  talents  of  his  op- 
ponent, and  proclaiming  his  reluctance  to  engage  an 
American  array  of  equal  numbers,  unless  he  could 
command  the  ground  of  action. 

The  American  troops  were  badly  clothed,  and  were 
generally  destitute  of  blankets.  The  winter  setting  in 
with  severit}'^,  it  became  necessary  to  lodge  them  in 
winter  quarters.  The  General  had  revolved  the  sub- 
ject in  his  mind,  and  weighed  ail  its  difficulties.  Should 
he  quarter  liis  army  in  villages,  his  men  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  destructive  enterprises  of  partisan  British 
<;orps,  and  a  large  district  of  country  would  be  opened 
to  the  forage  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy  these  dangers 
and  inconveniences,  the  General  resolved  to  march  his 
army  to  Valle)'  Forge,  a  strong  position  back  of  Phila- 
delphia, covered  with  wood,  and  there  shelter  them. 
On  the  march  to  the  place,  for  the  first  time  the  dispo- 
sition for  the  winter  was  announced.  He  applauded 
the  past  fortitude  of  the  army,  and  exhorted  them  to 
bear  their  approacliing  hardships  with  the  resolution 
of  soldiers,  assuring  them  that  the  publick  good,  and 
not  his  inclination,  imposed  them.  The  men  bore  their 
temporary  sufferings  with  patience.  They  felled  trees, 
and  of  logs  built  themselves  huts,  closing  their  cre- 
\'ices  with  mortar,  and  soon  assumed  the  form  and  or- 
der of  an  encampment.  Light  troops  were  stationed 
around  Philadelphia  to  straiten  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  those  of  the 
country  who  were  disposed  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
vision. 

On  the  22d.  of  December  the  Commissary  announc- 
ed the  alarming  fact,  that  the  last  rations  in  store  had 
been  served  to  the  troops.  A  small  number  of  the 
men  discovered  a  disposition  to  mutiny  at  a  privation 
for  which  they  could  not  ao«-ountj  but  in  the  criminal 
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jnattention  of  their  country  ;  but  the  majority  of  tiie 
army  submitted  to  the  scarcity  without  a  murmur. 
General  Washington  ordered  tiie  country  to  be  scour- 
ed, and  provisions  to  be  seized  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  the  situation  of 
the  army  to  Congress,  and  warned  that  body  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies. It  w^as  calculated  he  said,  to  ruin  the  discipline 
of  the  soldiers,  and  to  raise  in  them  a  disposition  for 
plunder  and  licentiousness.  It  must  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction. 
'*  I  regret  the  occasion  which  compelled  me  to  the 
measure  the  other  day,  and  shall  consider  it  among 
the  greatest  of  our  misfortunes  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  practising'  it  again.  I  am  now  obliged  to  keep 
several  parties  from  the  army  threshing  grain,  that 
our  supplies  may  not  fail,  but  this  v/ill  not  do." — Dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  at 
Valley  Forge  were  extreme. 


CHAPTER  V. 

r-iogress  and  Issue  of  the  Northern  Campaign — Plan  to  displace 
General  Washington — His  Correspondence  on  the  Subject — Let- 
ter of  General  Gates — Remonstrance  of  the  Legislature  of  Pemi- 
syli  ania  against  closing  the  Campaign — Observations  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  upon  it — Sufferings  of  the  Army  for  the  want  of 
Provisions  and  Clothing — i\l8asures  adopted  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  obtain  Supplies — Methods  taken  to  Recruit  the  Army 
-  -Sir  Henry  Cihiton  ajipointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British 
Forces — He  evacuates  Philadelphia,  and  marches  through  New- 
Jersey  to  New-V"ork — General  Washington  pursues  him — Battle 
of  r>]onmouth — Thanks  of  Congress  to  tlie  General  and  Army — 
General  Lee  censured — He  demands  a  Court  Martial,  and  is  sus- 
pended from  his  command — French  Fleet  appears  en  the  Ameri- 
can Coast — Expedition  against  Rhode-Island — It  fails— Disaffec- 
tion between  the  American  and  French  Officers — Measures  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  prevent  the  ill  Consequencegof  it— Army 
goes  into  Winter  duartera  in  the  High  Lands. 

1777.  During  these  transactions  in  the  middle 
States,  the  northern  campaign  had  terminated  in  the 
rapture  of  General  Burij-orne  and  army.    That  de- 
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partment  had  ever  been  considered  as  a  separate  com- 
mand, and  more  particularly  under  the  direction  of 
Congress.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  had  been  consulted  in  many  of  its  transactions, 
and  most  of  its  details  had  passed  through  his  hands. 
Through  him  that  army  had  been  supplied  with  the 
greater  part  of  its  artillery,  ammunition,  and  oro- 
visions. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  disastrous 
events  which  followed  it,  he  exerted  himself  to  stop 
the  career  of  General  Burgoyne,  although  by  this  ex- 
ertion, he  weakened  himself  in  his  conflict  with  Sir 
William  Howe.  Without  waiting  for  the  order  of 
Congress,  in  his  own  name  he  called  out  the  militia  of 
New-England,  and  directed  General  Lincoln  to  com- 
mand them.  Strong  detachments  were  sent  to  the 
northward  from  his  own  army.  General  Arnold,  who 
had  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  field, 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  these  reinforcements,  in  the 
expectation  that  his  influence  would  do  much  to  re- 
animate the  northern  forces  and  inspirit  them  to  noble 
exertions.  Soon  after  Colonel  Morgan  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  best  partisan  corps  in  the  American  army, 
was  also  detached  to  that  service.  General  Wash- 
ington encouraged  General  Schuyler  to  look  forward 
to  brighter  fortune.  "  The  evacuation  of  Ticondero- 
ga and  Mount  Independence,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
that  General,  "  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise, 
not  apprehended,  nor  within  the  compass  of  my  rea- 
soning. This  stroke  is  severe  indeed,  and  has  dis- 
tressed us  much.  But  notwithstanding  things  at  pre- 
sent v/ear  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  hope  a  spirited 
opposition  will  check  the  progress  of  General  Bur- 
goyne's  arms,  and  that  the  confidence  derived  firom 
success  ^.'11  hurry  him  into  measures,  that  will  in 
their  ct  «uences  be  favourable  to  us.  We  should 
never  4  ir.  Our  situation  has  before  been  unpro- 
iiiising  MS  changed  for  the  better,  so  I  trust  it 
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will  again.  If  new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  only  put 
forth  new  exertions,  and  proportion  our  efforts  to  the 
exigency  of  the  times."  When  informed  by  General 
Schuyler,  that  Burgoyne  had  divided  his  force  to  act 
in  different  quarters,  General  Washington  foresaw 
the  consequences,  and  advised  to  the  measures  that 
proved  fatal  to  that  commander.  *'  Although  our  af- 
fairs," replied  he  to  Generr%  Schuyler,  '•  have  some 
days  past  worn  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  yet  look 
forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy  issue.  I  trust  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's  army  will  sooner  or  later,  experience 
an  effectual  check ;  and,  as  I  suggested  before,  that 
the  success  he  had  will  precipitate  his  ruin.  From 
your  account  he  appears  to  be  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct,  which  of  all  others  is  most  favourable  to  us ; 
I  mean  acting  by  detachments.  This  conduct  will 
certainly  give  room  for  enterprise  on  our  part,  and  ex- 
pose his  parties  to  great  hazard.  Could  we  be  so  hap- 
py as  to  cut  one  of  them  off,  though  it  should  not  ex- 
ceed four,  five,  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit 
the  people,  and  do  away  much  of  their  present  anxiety. 
In  such  an  event,  they  would  lose  sight  of  past  mis- 
fortunes ;  and,  urged  at  the  same  time  by  a  regard  to 
their  own  security,  they  would  fly  to  arms  and  afford 
every  aid  in  their  power." 

The  coi\imunity  was  not  intimately  acquainted  Vvith 
tlie  state  of  things  in  the  northern  department.  In: 
consequence,  strong  prejudices  were  excited  against 
General  Schuyler.  On  account  of  this  popular  preju- 
dice, Congress  conceived  it  prudent  to  change  the 
General  of  this  army,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
'.vas  requested  to  nominate  a  successor  to  General 
Schuyler.  Through  delicacy  he  declined  this  nomi- 
nation ;  but  never  did  the  semblance  of  envy  at 
the  good  fortune  of  General  Gates,  whom  Congress 
appointed,  appear  in  any  part  of  General  Washing- 
ton's  conduct.  His  patriotism  induced  him  to  aid  this 
subordinate  General  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
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the  successes  of  the  northern  army  filled  his  heart 
with  undissembled  joy. 

This  magnanimity  was  not  in  every  instance  repaid. 
The  brilliant  issue  of  the  northern  campaign  in  1777, 
cast  a  glory  around  General  Gates, and  exalted  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  During  his  separate  command,  some 
parts  of  his  conduct  did  not  correspond  with  the  ingenu- 
ousness and  delicacy  with  wliich  he  had  been  treated 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  After  the  action  of  the 
19th  of  September,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Ge- 
neral Gates's  force  was  superiour  to  that  of  the  British 
General,  and  was  increasing,  General  Washington 
apprehended  that  General  Gates  might  return  him 
Colonel  Morgan's  corps,  whose  services  he  greatly 
needed  while  the  enemy  was  marching  through  Penn- 
sylvania. But  unwilling  absolutely  to  order  the  re- 
turn of  Morgan,  he  stated  that  General  Howe  was 
pressing  him  with  a  superiour  force,  and  left  General 
Gates  to  act  in  the  concern  according  to  his  discretion. 
General  Gates  retained  the  corps,  and  mentioned  as 
his  reason,  "  Since  the  action  of  the  19th  the  ene- 
my have  kept  the  ground  they  occupied  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  and  fortified  their  camp.  The  ad- 
vance sentries  of  my  piquets  are  posted  within  shot, 
and  opposite  those  of  the  enemy.  Neither  side  has 
given  ground  an  inch.  In  this  situation  your  Excel- 
lency would  not  wish  me  to  part  with  the  corps,  the 
army  of  General  Burgoyne  is  most  afraid  of"  He 
neglected  to  inform  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
subsequent  successes  over  the  enemy. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  reached  head  quarters,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
despatched  Colonel  Hamilton,  one  of  his  aids,  to  Gene- 
eral  Gates,  to  state  his  own  critical  situation,  and  make 
known  his  earnest  wishes,  that  reinforcements  should 
be  forwarded  to  him  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  found  that  General  Gates  had  retamed 
f'-iuv  Brigades  at  Albany  with  a  design  to  attack  Xif^n- 
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deroga  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter.  With  difficulty 
and  delay  he  obtained  an  order  to  move  three  Brigades. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  also  charged  with  a  similar 
message  to  General  Putnam  in  the  High  Lands,  and 
directed  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  reinforcements 
from  that  post.  But  General  Putnam  in  viev/  of  an 
attempt  upon  New-York  discovered  a  disposition  to 
retain  under  his  command  that  portion  of  the  northern 
army  which  had  been  sent  to  the  High  Lands.  Colonel 
Hamilton  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  General 
Clinton,  Governour  of  the  state  of  New-York,  to  fit 
the  troops  of  General  Putnam  to  begin  their  march. 
These  obstructions  and  delays  in  the  execution  of 
General  Washington's  orders,  prevented  his  being 
reinfoi-ced  in  season  to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis,  while 
in  New- Jersey,  and  probably  occasioned  the  loss  of 
Fort  Mifflin  and  Red  Bank. 

The  different  termination  of  the  campaigns  of  1777 
at  the  North,  and  in  the  Middle  states,  furnished  the 
ignorant  and  factious  part  of  the  community  with  an 
opportunity  to  clamour  against  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Their  murmurs  emboldened  several  members 
of  Congress,  and  individual  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  adopt  measures  to  sup- 
plant General  Washington^,  and  to  raise  General 
Gates  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  American  ar- 
mies. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  pieces  artfully 
written,  were  published  in  Newspapers  in  different 
places,  tending  to  lessen  the  military  character  of  Ge- 
neral Washington,  and  to  prepare  the  publick  for  the 
contemplated  change  in  the  head  of  the  military  de- 
partment. Generals  Gates  and  Mifflin,  and  Brigadier 
Conway,  entered  into  the  intrigue.  Conway  was  an 
Irishman,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  France,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Silas  Deane  was  com- 
missioned by  Congress.  The  influence  of  the  party 
m  Congress  opposed  to  General  Washington,  appears 
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by  a  number  of  the  publick  transactions  of  that  body. 
A  board  of  war  was  instituted  and  General  Gates 
placed  at  its  head,  Conv/ay  was  raised  over  every  other 
Brigadier,  and  appointed  inspector  of  the  army. 

These  machinations  to  tarnish  the  character  of  the 
Commander  in  Chirj^  were  known  to  him,  but  he  si- 
lently noticed  their  operation.  The  good  of  his  coun- 
try was  with  him  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  he  stifled  his  just  indignation  and  left  his 
reputation  to  rest  on  his  own  merits,  lest  the  open  dis- 
sension of  the  civil  and  military  ministers  of  the  revo- 
lution should  endanger  the  publick  interest. 

At  length,  the  presumption  of  his  enemies,  forced 
him  into  an  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject. 
The  following  correspondences  give  a  general  view 
of  the  progress  of  their  measures.  Mr.  Lawrens, 
President  of  Congress,  in  a  private  letter  communi- 
cated to  the  General  information  of  an  anonymous 
complaint  laid  before  him,  in  his  official  capacity,  con- 
taining high  charges  against  General  Washington,  to 
v.hich  he  replied  : 

*'  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obligation  I  feel 
towards  you,  for  your  friendship  and  politeness  upon 
an  occasion  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested.  I  v/as 
not  unapprized  that  a  malignant  faction  had  been  for 
some  time  forming,  to  my  prejudice,  which,  conscious 
as  I  am  of  having  ever  done  all  in  my  power  to  an- 
swer the  important  purposes  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
3ne,  could  not  but  give  me  some  pain  on  a  personal  ac- 
count ;  but  my  chief  concern  arises  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  dangerous  consequences,  which  intes- 
tine dissensions  may  produce  to  the  common  cause. 

"  As  I  have  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  pub- 
lick good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honours  not  founded 
on  the  approbation  of  my  country,  I  would  not  desire 
in  the  least  degree  to  suppress  a  free  spirit  of  inquirv 
into  any  part  of  my  conduct,  that  even  faction  itself 
mav    deem    reprehensible.      The    anonj'mous    paper 
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handed  you.  exhibits  many  serious  charges,  and  it  is 
mv  wisn  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
I  am  more  inclined  to,  as  the  suppression,  or  conceal- 
ment, may  possibly  involve  you  in  embarrassments 
hereailer,  since  it  is  uncertain  how  many,  or  whc, 
may  be  privy  to  the  contents. 

"  My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  mc. 
They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  mo- 
tives of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defence  I  might 
otherwise  make  against  their  insidious  attacks.  They 
know  I  cannot  combat  their  insinuations,  however  in- 
jurious, without  disclosing  secrets,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  conceal.  But  why  should  I  expect  to  bo 
exempt  from  censure,  the  unfailing  lot  of  an  elevated 
station  ?  Merit  and  talents,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
rival,  have  ever  been  subject  to  it.  My  heart  ttlls  me 
it  has  been  my  unremitted  aim  to  do  the  best,  which 
circumstances  would  permit ;  yet  I  may  have  been 
very  often  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  the  means, 
and  may,  in  many  instances,  deserve  the  imputation 
of  crrour." 

To  a  friend  in  New-England,  who  expressed  by  let- 
ter his  anxiety  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  he  y-as 
about  to  resign  his  commission,  he  vrrote  : 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  no  person  ever  heard  ma 
tJrop  an  expression  that  had  a  tendency  to  resignation. 
The  same  principles  that  led  me  to  embark  in  the  op- 
position to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain,  ope- 
rate with  additional  force' at  this  day  ;  nor  is  it  my  de- 
sire to  withdraw  my  services  while  they  are  consider- 
ed of  importance  in  the  present  contest ;  but  to  report 
a  design  of  this  kind,  is  among  the  arts,  which  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  effect  a  change,  are  prac- 
tising to  bring  it  to  pass.  I  have  said,  and  I  still  do 
say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  that  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  qo- 
niestick  life  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than  I  snould. 
But  I  would  h?ve  UjIs  declaration  accompanied  by 
13  •♦ 
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these  sentiments,  that  while  the  publick  are  satisfied 
with  my  endeavours,  I  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the 
cause  :  but  the  moment  her  voice,  not  that  of  faction, 
calls  upon  me  to  resign.  I  shall  do  it  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  ever  the  wearied  traveller  retired  to  rest." 

His  friend  Mr.  Patrick  Henry,  then  Governour  of 
Virginia,  informed  him  of  the  intrigues  that  were  go- 
ing on  in  his  native  state.     To  which  he  replied  : 

'•  The    anonymous    letter    with    which   you    were 
pleased  to  favour  me,  was  written  by  *n«**-**«^  so  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  similitude  of  hands. 
*********      ***      *      **** 

'^  My  caution  to  avoid  any  thing  that  could  injure 
the  service,  prevented  me  from  communicating,  ex- 
cept to  a  very  few  of  my  friends,  the  intrigues  of  a 
faction  which  I  knew  was  formed  against  me,  since  it 
might  serve  to  publish  •  : :  internal  dissensions,  but 
their  o\vm  restless  zeal  to  advance  their  views  has  too 
clearly  betrayed  them,  and  r.j-ide  concealment  on  my 
part  fruitless.  I  cannot  pre-i^ely  mark  the  extent  of 
their  views,  but  it  appeared  lu  ;];eneral,  that  General 
Gates  was  to  be  exalted  on  the  ruin  of  my  reputation 
and  influence.  This  I  am  authorized  to  say  from  un- 
deniable facts  in  my  possession,  from  publications  the 
evident  scope  of  which  could  not  \ye  mistaken,  and  from 
private  detractions  industriously  circulated.  **«***«*>^*^ 
it  is  commonly  supposed,  bore  the  second  part  in  the 
cabal ;  and  General  Conway,  I  know,  was  a  very  active 
and  malignant  partisan  ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  machinations  have  recoiled  most  sensi- 
bly upon  themselves." 

General  Gates  learning  that  a  passage  in  a  letter 
from  Brigadier  Conway  to  him  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter,  as  extraordinary  for  the  manner  of  its  con- 
veyance, as  for  the  matter  it  contains. 

'•  J  shall  not  attempt  to  doscril)e,  what,  as  a  private 
g'entleman.  [  cannot  help  feelino;,  on  roprc?enting  to 
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liij  mind,  the  disagreeable  situation,  which  confidential 
letters,  when  exposed  to  publick  inspection,  may  place 
an  unsuspecting  correspondent  in ;  but,  as  a  jAiblick 
officer,  I  conjure  your  Excellency  to  give  me  all  the 
assistance  you  can,  in  tracing  out  the  author  of  the  in- 
fidelity, which  put  extracts  frora  General  Conway's 
letters  to  me  into  your  hands.  Those  letters  have 
been  stealingly  copied ;  but  which  of  them,  when,  or 
by  whom,  is  to  mo  as  yet  an  unfathomable  secret. 

"  There  is  not  one  officer  in  my  suite,  or  among 
those  who  have  a  free  access  to  me,  upon  whom  I 
could  with  the  least  justification  to  mj^self,  fix  the  sus- 
picion ;  and  yet  my  uneasiness  may  deprive  me  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  v\'ortliiest  men.  It  is,  I  believe,  in. 
your  Excellency's  power  to  do  me,  and  the  United 
States,  a  very  important  service,  by  detecting  a  wretch 
who  may  betray  me,  and  capitally  injure  the  very  ope- 
rations under  your  immediate  direction.  For  this 
reason,  sir,  I  beg  your  Excellency  would  favour  me 
with  the  proofs  you  can  procure  to  that  effect.  But 
the  crime  being  eventually  so  important,  that  the 
least  loss  of  time  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences ;  and  it  being  unknown  to  me  vvhether  the 
letter  came  to  you  from  a  member  of  Congress,  or 
from  an  officer,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  this  to  the  President,  that  Congress 
may,  in  concert  with  your  Excellency,  obtain,  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  discovery  which  so  deeply  affects  the 
safety  of  the  States.  Grimes  of  that  magnitude  ought 
not  to  remain  unpunished." 

To  which  the  General  with  dignity  replied. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  came  to  my  hands 
a  few  days  ago,  and  to  my  great  surpiise  informed  me, 
that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  Congress,  for  what 
reason,  I  find  myself  unable  to  account ;  but  as  some 
end  doubtless  was  intended  to  be  answered  by  it,  I  am 
laid  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  my 
answer  through  the  stime  channel,  lest  anv  member  of 
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that  honourable  body  should  harbour  an  unfavourable 
suspicion  of  my  having  practised  some  indirect  means 
to  come  at  the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters  be- 
tween you  and  General  Conway. 

'•  I  am  to  inform  you  then,  that  *»^««*«««*j  on  his 
way  to  Congress,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  fell  in 
with  Lord  Sterling  at  Reading  ;  and,  not  in  confidence 
that  I  ever  understood,  informed  his  Aid  de  camp, 
Major  M'Williams,  that  General  Conway  had  written 
thus  to  you,  '  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  your 
country,  or  a  v.-eak  General  and  bad  Counsellors  would 
have  ruined  it.'  Lord  Sterling,  from  motives  of  friend- 
ship, transmitted  the  account  with  this  remark.  '  Ths 
enclosed  was  communicated  by  -*•■<*****  to  Major 
M'Williams ;  such  wicked  duplicity  of  conduct,  I  shall 
always  think  it  my  duty  to  detect."' 

"  In  consequence  of  this  information,  and  without 
having  any  thing  mors  in  view,  than  merely  to  show 
that  gentleman  that  I  v/as  not  unapprized  of  his  in- 
triguing disposition,!  wrote  him  a  letter  in  these  words. 

"  Sir,  a  letter  which  I  received  last  night,  contained 
the  following  paragraph. 

*'  In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to  General 
Gates,  he  says, '  heaven  has  been  determined  to  save 
your  country  ;  or  a  weak  General  and  bad  Counsel- 
lors wovJd  have  ruined  it ;  I  am,  sir,  &c.' 

'^  Neither  the  letter,  nor  the  information  which  oc- 
casioned it,  was  ever  directly,  or  indirectly,  communi- 
cated by  me  to  a  single  officer  in  this  army  (out  of  my 
own  family)  excepting  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who 
having  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  by  General 
Ccnv.^ay,  applied  for,  and  saw,  under  injvmctions  of  se- 
crecy, the  letter  which  contained  this  information  ;  so 
dcsiious  was  I  of  concealing  every  matter  that  could, 
in  its  consequences,  give  the  smallest  interruption  to 
the  tvanquillity  of  this  army,  or  afFjrd  a  gleam  of 
hope  to  the  enemy  by  dissensions  therein. 

'•  Thus,  sir,  with  an  openness  and  candour,  which  I 
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hope   will  ever   characterize  and  mark   my  conduct, 
have  I  complied  with  your  request. 

"  The  only  concern  I  feel  upon  the  occasion,  finding 
how  matters  stand,  is,  that,  in  doing  this,  I  have  neces- 
sarily been  obliged  to  name  a  gentleman,  who,  I  am 
persuaded,  (althougli  I  never  exchanged  a  v/ord  with 
him  upon  the  subject)  thought  he  was  rather  doing  an 
act  of  justice,  than  committing  an  act  of  infidelity  ;  and 
sure  I  am,  that  until  Lord  Sterling's  letter  came  to  my 
hands,  I  never  knew  that  General  Conway,  (whom  I 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger  to  you)  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  yours,  much  less  did  I  suspect  that  I  was 
the  subject  of  your  confidential  letters.  Pardon  me 
then  for  adding,  that,  so  far  from  conceiving  that  the 
safety  of  the  States  can  be  affected,  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  injured,  by  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  or  that  I 
should  be  called  upon  in  such  solemn  terms  to  point 
out  the  author,  that  I  considered  the  information  as 
coming  from  yourself,  and  given  with  a  friendly  view 
to  forewarn  and  consequently  forearm  me,  against  a  se 
cret  enemy,  or  in  other  words,  a  dangerous  incendiary, 
in  which  character,  sooner  or  later,  this  country  will 
know  General  Conway.  But,  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
matters  of  late,  I  have  found  myself  mistaken." 

In  the  active  period  of  the  last  campaign,  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  had  been  deficient  in  the  support  given  to 
General  Washington,  yet  sore  at  the  loss  of  their 
capital,  and  at  the  depredation  of  the  enemy  in  their 
towns,  they  murmured  that  he  had  not  defended  them 
against  Sir  W^illiam  Howe,  although  his  force  was 
greatljr  inferiour  to  that  of  the  enemy.  General  Mif- 
flin was  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
State.  This  Legislature  being  informed  that  the 
American  army  was  moving  into  winter  quarters,  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  to  Congress  against  the  mea- 
sure, in  which  unequivocal  complaints  were  contained 
against  the  Commander  in  Chief.  This  remonstrance 
was  presented  at  the  very  time  the    discovery  was 
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made,  that  the  last  rations  in  the  Commissary's  stores 
were  issued  to  the  soldiery.  General  Washingtox 
expressed  the  feelings  of  his  patriotick  and  noble  mind 
on  this  complaint,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  written  in  language  which  he  used  on 
no  other  occasion. 

"  Full  as  I  was  in  my  representations  of  the  matters 
in  the  Commissary's  department  yesterday,  fresh  and 
more  powerful  reasons  oblige  me  to  add,  that  I  am 
now  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  that  unless  some  great 
and  capital  change  suddenly  takes  place  in  that  line, 
tlws  army  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  one  or  other 
of  these  three  things,  to  starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse 
in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  Rest  assured,  sir,  that 
this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture,  and  that  I  have 
abundant  reason  to  suppose  what  I  say. 

"  Saturday  afternoon,  receiving  information  that  the 
enemy,  in  force,  had  left  the  city  and  were  advancing 
towards  Derby  with  apparent  design  to  forage,  and 
draw  subsistence  from  that  part  of  the  country,  I  or- 
dered the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  that  I  might  give 
every  opposition  in  my  power  ;  when,  to  my  great 
mortification,  I  was  not  only  informed,  but  convinced, 
that  the  men  were  unable  to  stir  on  account  of  a  want 
of  provisions  ;  and  that  a  dangerous  mutiny,  begun  the 
night  before,  and  which  with  difficulty  was  suppressed 
by  the  spirited  exertions  of  some  officers,  v%^as  still 
}nuch  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  this  article. 

"  This  brought  forth  the  only  commissary  in  the 
purchasing  line  in  this  camp,  and  with  him,  this  me- 
lancholy and  alarming  truth,  that  he  had  not  a  single 
hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  barrels  of  flour  !  From  hence,  form  an 
opinion  of  our  situation,  when  I  add,  that  he  could  not 
tell  when  to  expect  any. 

"  All  I  could  do  under  these  circumstances,  was  to 
send  out  a  few  light  parties  to  watch  and  harass  the 
enemy,  whilst  other  parties  were   instantly  detached 
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different  ways  to  collect,  if  possible,  as  much  provision 
as  would  satisfy  the  present  pressing  wants  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  but  will  this  answer  ?  No^  sir,  three  or  four 
days  of  bad  weather  would  prove  our  destruction. 
What  then  ig  to  become  of  the  army  this  winter  ^  And 
if  we  are  now  as  often  without  provisions  as  with 
them,  what  is  to  become  of  us  in  the  spring,  when  our 
force  will  be  collected  with  the  aid,  perhaps  of  militia, 
to  take  advantage  of  an  early  campaign  before  the 
enemy  can  be  reinforced  ? — These  are  considerations 
of  great  magnitude,  meriting  the  closest  attention, 
and  will,  when  my  own  reputation  is  so  mtimately 
connected  with,  and  to  be  affected  by  the  event,  justify 
m}'^  saying,  that  the  present  commissaries  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  execution  of  their  office,  or  that 
the  disaffection  of  the  people  is  past  all  belief.  The 
misfortune,  however,  does  in  my  opinion,  proceed  from 
both  causes,  and  though  I  have  been  tender  heretofore 
of  giving  any  opinion,  or  of  lodging  complaints,  as  the 
change  in  that  department  took  place  contrary  to  my 
judgment,  and  the  consequences  thereof  were  predict- 
ed ;  yet  finding  that  the  inactivity  of  the  army,  whe- 
ther for  want  of  provisions,  clothes,  or  other  essentials, 
is  charged  to  my  account,  not  only  by  the  common 
vulgar,  but  by  those  in  power,  it  is  time  to  speak  plain, 
in  exculpation  of  myself  With  truth  then  I  can  de- 
clare, that  no  man,  in  my  opinion,  ever  had  his  mea- 
sures more  impeded  than  I  have,  by  every  department 
of  the  army.  Since  the  mouth  of  July,  we  have  had 
no  assistance  from  the  Quarter  Master  General ;  and 
to  want  of  assistance  from  this  department,  the  Com- 
missary General  charges  great  part  of  his  deficiency. 
To  this  I  am  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  it  is  a 
standing  order  (and  often  repeated)  that  the  troops 
sliall  always  liave  two  days'  provision  by  them, 
that  they  might  be  ready  at  any  sudden  call ;  yet 
scarcely  any  opportunity  has  ever  offered  of  taking 
advaiitgrge  of  the  enemy;  that  has  not  been  eithei  to- 
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tally  obstructed,  or  greatly  impeded  on  this  account : 
and  this,  the  great  and  crying  evil,  is  not  all ;  soap, 
vinegar,  and  other  articles  allowed  by  Congress,  we 
see  none  of,  nor  have  we  seen  tliem,  I  believe,  since 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  first,  indeed,  we  have 
now  little  occasion  for  ;  few  men  having  more  than 
one  shirt,  many  only  the  moiety  of  one,  and  some 
none  at  all.  In  additioil  to  which,  as  a  proof  of  the 
little  benefit  from  a  Clothier  General,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  inability  of  an  army 
under  the  circumstances  of  this,  to  perform  the  com- 
mon duties  of  soldiers  (besides  a  number  of  men  con- 
fined to  hospitals  for  want  of  shoes,  and  others  in 
farmers'  houses  on  the  same  account)  wc  have,  by  a 
field  return  this  day  made,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men,  nov/  in  camp,  un- 
fit for  duty,  because  they  are  barefoot,  and  otherwise 
naked.  By  the  same  return,  it  appears,  that  our  whole 
strength  in  continental  troops  (including  the  eastern 
brigades  whicli  have  joined  us  since  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne)  exclusive  of  the  Mar3'land  troops 
sent  to  Wilmington,  amounts  to  no  more  than  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  in  camp,  fit  for  dtity  ;  notwithr 
standing  v\diicli,  and  that  since  the  fourth  instant,  our 
number  fit  for  duty,  from  the  hardships  and  exposures 
they  have  undergone,  particularly  from  the  want  of 
blankets,  have  decreased  near  two  thousand  men,  we 
find,  gentlemen,  v/ithout  knowing  whether  the  p»rmy 
was  really  going  into  v/intcr  quarters  or  not,  (for  I  arn 
Kure  no  resolution  of  mine  would  v/arrant  the  remon- 
strance) reprobating  the  measure  as  much  as  if  they 
thought  the  soldiers  were  made  of  stocks,  or  stones, 
and  equally  insensible  of  frost  and  snow ;  and  more- 
over, as  if  they  conceived  it  easily  practicable  for  an 
inferiour  arn^y,  under  the  disadvantages  I  have  de- 
scribed ours  to  be,  which  is  by  no  means  exaggerated, 
to  confine  a  superiour  one,  in  all  respects  well  ap- 
pointed, and  provided  f'lr  a  v inter's  cauipaign,  within 
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the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  cover  from  depreda- 
tion and  waste,  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  &c. 
But  what  makes  this  matter  still  more  extraordinary 
in  my  eyes  is,  that  these  very  gentlemen,  who  were 
well  apprised  of  the  nakedness  of  the  troops,  from 
ocular  demonstrati^,  who  thought  their  own  soldiers 
■\vorse  clad  than  ours,  and  advised  me,  near  a  month 
ago,  to  postpone  the  execution  of  a  plan  I  was  about 
to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  a  resolve  of  Congress,  for 
seizing  clothes,  under  strong  assurances,  that  an  ample 
supply  would  be  collected  in  ten  days,  agreeably  to  a 
decree  of  the  state,  not  one  article  of  which,  bye  the 
bye,  is  yet  come  to  hand,  should  think  a  winter's  cam- 
paign, and  the  covering  these  states  from  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy,  so  easy  and  practicable  a  business.  1 
can  assure  those  gentleman,  that  it  is  a  much  easier 
and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a 
comfortable  room,  by  a  good  fire  side,  than  to  occupy 
a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  imder  frost  and  sno^ 
without  clothes  or  blankets :  however,  although  they 
seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed 
soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and  from  my 
soul,  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  not  in  my  power 
either  to  relieve  or  to  prevent." 

All  these  efforts  to  displace  the  Commander  in  Chief 
were  unavailing,  and  served  only  to  expose  their  au- 
thors to  the  resentment  of  the  community.  He  was 
too  well  established  in  the  confidence  o-f  the  army,  and 
of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  to  be  moved  from  his 
elevated,  but  arduous  trust.  Even  the  victorious 
troops,  which  served  under  G  encral  Gates,  indignantly 
noticed  the  attempt  to  raise  him  to  the  place  of  their 
beloved  General.  The  resentment  of  the  main  arrny 
against  those,  who  were  known  to  be  the  active  ene- 
mies of  General  Washington,  was  so  great,  that  none 
of  them  dared  appear  in  camp  :  General  Conway 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  commission.  He 
afterwards  fought  a  duel  with  General  Cadwallader, 
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and  thinkmg^  himself  to  be  mortally  wounded  wrote 
General  Washington  the  following  letter. 

"  I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few 
minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sin- 
cere grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said,  any  thing 
disagreeable  to  your  Excellency.  My  career  will  soon 
be  over  ;  therefore,  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  de- 
clare my  last  sentiments.  You  are,  in  my  eyes,  the 
great  and  good  man.  Ma}''  you  long  enjoy  the  love, 
veneration,  and  esteem  of  these  states,  whose  liberties 
you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues." 

1778.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  during  this  winter 
for  provision  and  clothing  were  extreme. — The  depart- 
ments of  the  Commissary  General  and  Quarter  Master 
General  were  not  yet  well  arranged.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  currency  embarrassed  all  purchases, 
and  this  embarrassment  was  increased  by  the  injudi- 
cious attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the  prices  of  articles 
of  consumption  and  traffick.  The  enemy  possessed  a 
number  of  the  trading  towns  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  commerce  of  thv  others  was  interrupted  by  their 
ships  of  war.  These  causes  combined,  produced  a 
famine  in  camp,  and  rendered  a  great  part  of  the 
army  incapable  of  service  for  tlie  want  of  clothing.  Al- 
though the  Commander  in  Chief  applied  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  remedy  these  evils,  yd  from  them,  he 
apprehended  the  dissolution  of  the  army.  In  Decem- 
ber he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  far- 
mers within  seventy  miles  of  Head  Quarters,  to  thresh 
out  one  half  of  their  grain  by  the  lot  of  February  ;  and 
the  other  half  by  the  1st  of  March,  on  penalty  of  hav 
ing  it  all  seized  as  straw.  Detachments  were  also 
sent  out  to  collect  all  animals  fit  for  slaughter,  leaving 
only  a  competence  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  vigilance  and  exertion,  the 
supplies  were  inadequate.  Early  in  February,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  camp  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  Commissaries  communicated  to  the  Gene- 
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ral,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  supply  the 
army  beyond  the  first  of  March.  General  Washing- 
ton looked  towards  New-England  as  the  only  effectual 
source  of  necessary  supplies.  He  accordingly  address- 
ed letters  to  the  Executives  of  these  states,  painting 
in  glowing  colours,  the  conditibn  of  the  army,  and 
urging  these  constituted  authorities,  by  every  motive 
of  patriotism  and  honour,  to  forward  provisions  to  his 
camp.  These  applications  were  ultimately  successful ; 
but  before  relief  in  this  way  could  bo  afforded,  the 
scarcity  was  so  great,  as  to  threaten  the  total  destruc 
tion  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  were  at  times  without 
meat,  for  two,  three,  and  in  one  instance,  for  five  days 

The  distress  of  the  army  for  the  want  of  clothing 
was  almost  as  great  as  that  for  want  of  provisions. 
Of  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men  in  camp,  the 
effectives  amounted  to  only  five  thousand  and  twelve. 
In  February,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  were  unfit  for  duty  by  nakedness.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  clothes  of  those,  who  were  called  effec- 
tives, exposed  them  to  colds  and  other  consequent  in- 
dispositions, and  the  hospitals  were  filled  with  the 
sick. 

General  Washington  happily  possessed  those  com- 
manding and  conciliatory  talents,  which  strongly  at- 
tached the  soldiery  to  his  person,  and  by  the  influence 
of  his  character  he  stifled  every  appearance  of  mu- 
tiny. In  general  orders  he  soothed  the  minds  of  his 
troops,  and  in  their  imaginations  lessened  Ifhose  evils, 
which  in  his  addresses  to  Congress  and  to  the  State 
Governments,  he  was  labouring  to  remove.  Very  few 
of  the  native  Americans  deserted  from  the  army  during 
this  winter  ;  but  many  of  the  foreigners  left  their 
standards,  and  some  of  them  fled  with  their  arms  to 
the  British  camp. 

Had  Sir  William  Howe  marched  out  of  his  winter 
quarters  and  assaulted  the  American  camp,  the  want 
of  provision  and  clothing  would  have  compelled  tho 
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array,  without  serious  contention,  to  disperse.  But 
that  cautious  commander  was  restrained  from  the 
enterprise,  from  a  regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
his  own  troops.  Perhaps  he  did  not  fully  know  the 
condition  of  the  American  soldiery. 

While  General  W^ashington  was  actively  employ- 
ed in  supplying  his  troops,  his  mind  was  deeply  en- 
gaged on  a  plan  to  recruit  the  army  for  the  approach- 
ing campaign. 

From  jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  or  in  the  pros- 
pect of  redress  of  grievances  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, Congress  depending  on  annual  enlistments,  and 
on  the  aid  of  the  militia,  had  neglected  to  enlist  men 
for  the  war,  until  tlie  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  high  bounty  paid  for  short  periodsof  service,  render- 
ed the  measure  impracticable.  General  Washington 
importuned  Congress  and  the  governments  of  the 
respective  States,  not  to  rely  on  foreign  aid,  but  de- 
pending on  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  country, 
to  make  the  necessary  exertions  seasonably  to  meet 
the  operations  of  the  British  General. 

He  gave  an  exact  account  to  each  State  of  its  troops 
on  the  continental  establishment,  and  urged  them 
respectively  to  supply  their  deficiency. 

The  serious  diiiiculties  respecting  the  army  induced 
Congress  to  depute  a  Committee  of  their  own  body  to 
the  camp,  to  consult  with  the  General,  and  report  to 
them  such  plans  as  the  publick  interest  required.  This 
committee  repaired  to  Head  Quarters  in  January.  The 
General,  having  taken  the  advice  of  his  officers,  pre- 
sented to  them  a  memorial  stating  the  difficulties  that 
existed  in  the  army,  and  pointing  out  the  remedies. 
In  these  remedies  v,-as  included  that  honourable  pro- 
vision for  officers,  which  would  make  their  commis- 
sions valuable,  and  secure  the  prompt  execution  of 
duty,  through  fear  of  censure,  and  from  an  apprelien- 
sion  of  the  loss  of  employment. 
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The  representations  of  General  Washington  pro- 
duced, in  a  good  degree,  their  effect.  The  division  of 
power  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  the  array 
which  had  destroyed  all  responsibility,  and  created 
endless  confusion,  was  removed.  General  Green  wa3 
appointed  Quarter  Master  General,  and  Colonel 
Wads  worth  Commissary  General.  These  officers  had 
a  controlling  power  over  their  deputies,  and  under 
their  management  these  departments  were  greatly  im-^ 
proved.  The  movements  of  the  army  were  from  this 
period  made  with  facility,  and  the  soldiers  never  after 
wards  suffered  privations  like  those  of  this  winter. 

The  alliance  of  France  with  America,  and  the  sub 
sequent  co-operation  of  that  power  with  the  United 
States,  rendered  Philadelphia  a  dangerous  pest  for  the 
British.  Before  the  campaign  opened.  Sir  William 
Howe  resigned  the  command  of  the  British 
May  20.  army,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  his  com- 
mission as  Commander  in  Chief,  received  or- 
ders to  evacuate  that  city.  General  Washington  early 
penetrated  this  intention,  and  made  his  arrangements 
to  meet  it.  He  was  uncertain  whether  the  evacuation 
would  be  made  by  water,  or  whether  Sir  Henry  would 
march  his  array  through  Jersey  to  New- York.  As 
circumstances  strengthened  the  probability  that  the 
British  commander  v/ould  attempt  a  passage  through 
New- Jersey,  General  Washington  detached  General 
Maxwell  with  the  Jersey  brigade  over  the  Delaware, 
to  take  post  on  Mount  Holly,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Jersey  militia,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  directed  to  fell  trees,  to  break  up 
bridges,  and  to  hang  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Britisa 
army. 

When  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  Sir 
June  17.    Henry  Clinton  was  crossing  the  Delaware, 
General  Washington  required  the  opinion 
of  his  officers  respecting  measures  propor  to  be  pur- 
sued.     General  Lee,  who,  having  been  exchanged, 
14^ 
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had  now  joined  the  army,  was  decidedly  against  a  ge- 
neral action,  and  he  discountenanced  even  a  partial  at- 
tack, on  the  supposition  that  it  would  probably  bring 
on  a  general  engagement.  In  this  opinion,  the  officers 
almost  unanimously  cbncurred.  Of  seventeen  Gene- 
rals, who  composed  the  military  Council,  on  this  occa- 
sion, General  Wayne  and  General  Cadwallader  only 
Vv'ere  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  engagement.  General 
Oreen  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  country  should 
be  defended,  and  that  if  this  led  to  an  engagement,  he 
would  not  shun  it. 

Altliough  many  of  their  stores  were  taken  down  the 
river  in  the  shipping,  yet  the  British  army  was  encum- 
bered with  an  imm.ense  quantity  of  baggage  ;  and  their 
line  of  march  extended  twelve  miles.  The  weather 
being  intensely  hot,  their  movements  were  very  slow  ; 
in  seven  days,  they  marched  only  forty  miles.  On 
the  24th,  General  Clinton  reached  Allenton,  and  it 
was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  would  take  the  road  to 
Amboy,  or  to  Sandy  Hook.  General  Washixgton 
therefore  kept  upon  the  High  Lands  of  New-Jersey, 
above  the  enemy.  In  this  situation,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  fight  or  not,  as  circumstances  should  dictate. 
By  the  slow  movement  of  the  enemy,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  Sir  Henry  wished  for  an  engagement 
Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  regiment  consisting  of  six 
hundred  men,  was  detached  to  gain  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  and  ordered  to  annoy  him  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  General  Cadwallader,  with  Jackson's  regi- 
ment, and  a  small  corps  of  militia,  was  ordered  to 
liarass  his  reor. 

The  Britisli  army  at  this  time  was  calculated  at  ten 
thousand  men,  and  the  American  army  consisted  of 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand.  Although  the  late 
Council  decided  by  a  large  majority  against  a  general 
engagement,  yet  General  Washington  inclined  to 
the  measure  He  again  summoned  his  officers,  and 
took  their  opinion.  '^  whether  it  was  adviseable  to  seek 
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a  general  action  ?  If  adviseable,  is  it  best  to  attack 
with  the  whole  army,  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment by  a  partial  attack,  or  to  take  a  position  that 
shall  oblige  the  enemy  to  make  an  assault  upon  us  ?" 
The  Council  again  determined  against  a  general  en- 
gagement ;  but  advised  to  strengthen  the  detachments 
on  the  wings  of  the  enemy.  General  Scott  was,  in 
consequence,  detached  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
this  service. 

Having  a  force  rather  superiour  to  the  British,  Ge- 
neral Washington  conceived  that  the  favourable  op- 
portunity to  attack  the  enemy,  ought  not  to  be  lost, 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  resolved  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement. 

Having  learned  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
JuxE  25,  was  moving  towards  Monmouth  CourtHouse, 
he  detached  Brigadier  Wayne  with  a  thou- 
sand men  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  advance.  He  offer- 
ed the  command  of  the  whole  force  in  front  to  Gene- 
ral Lee  ;  but  ho,  being  opposed  even  to  partial  actions 
with  the  enemy,  decSned  the  service.  The  Marquis 
La  Fayette  joyfully  accepted  the  command,  which  his 
senior  Major  General  had  declined.  The  orders  given 
to  the  Marquis  were  similar  to  those  which  had  before 
been  given  to  the  officers  on  the  lines,  to  gain  the  rear 
and  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  give  him  all  possi- 
ble annoyance.  The  Commander  in  Chief  put  the 
main  army  in  motion,  that  he  might  be  in  a  situation 
to  support  his  parties  in  advance.  By  these  move- 
ments General  Leo  perceived  that  more  importance 
than  he  had  imagined  was  given  to  the  division  in 
front,  and  he  now  importunately  requested  the  com- 
mand, which  before  he  had  declined.  To  gratify  him 
without  mortifying  the  Marquis,  he  was  detached  with 
two  additional  brigades  to  act  in  front,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men, 
of  course  devolved  on  him.     He  was  ordered  to  keep 
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his  detachments  constantly  on  their  arms  and  ever  in 
a  situation  to  attack. 

Sir  Henry  CUnton  perceiving  the  approach  of  a 
powerful  force,  changed  the  position  of  his  army,  and 
placed  his  best  troops  in  the  rear.  On  the  27th,  he 
encamped  in  a  secure  manner  on  the  heignts  about 
Monmouth  Court  House.  He  could  not  be  attacked 
in  this  position  with  the  probability  of  success,  and 
he  was  within  twelve  miles  of  strong  ground,  where 
he  could  not  be  assailed.  General  Washington  there- 
fore resolved  to  attack  him  as  soon  as  he  should  move 
from  his  present  encampment. 

About  five  in  the  morning,  the  Command- 
JuNE  28.  er  in  Chief  was  informed  that  the  front  of 
the  British  army  was  in  motion  •  he  imme- 
diately despatched  an  Aid  de  Camp  to  General  Lee 
with  orders  to  move  on  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, "  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary,"  assuring  him  that  the  main  body  should 
seasonably  move  to  support  him. 

From  the  movements  of  the  American  army.  Sir 
Henry  expected  an  attack.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  General  Knyphausen  marched  with  all  the 
baggage  of  the  British  army.  The  grenadiers,  light 
infantry,  and  chasseurs,  unencumbered,  remained  on 
the  ground  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  with  this  division  was  Sir  Henry. 

Having  allowed  time  for  General  Knyphausen  to 
move  out  of  his  way,  Lord  Cornwallis  about  eight 
o'clock  took  up  his  line  of  march,  and  descended  from 
the  heights  of  Freehold  into  a  plain  of  about  three  miles 
extent.  General  Lee  made  his  disposition  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  Passing  the 
heights  of  Freehold,  he  entered  the  plain,  and  ordered 
General  Wayne  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  covering 
party  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  halt  them  ; 
while  he  himself  by  a  shorter  road  should  gain  their 
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front,  with  the  design  to  cut  them  off  from  the  main 
body  of  their  army. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Clinton  perceiving  that 
strong  columns  of  Americans  were  hanging  upon  both 
his  flanks,  and  supposing  that  their  object  was  to  at- 
tack his  baggage  now  passing  through  defiles,  resolved 
to  halt  Lord  Cornwallis's  division  and  attack  the  Ame- 
ricans in  his  rear,  with  the  expectation,  that  General 
Washington  by  this  manoeuvre  would  be  induced  to 
recaD  his  detachments  in  advance.  This  movement 
was  made  at  the  moment  Lee  was  reconnoitring  their 
covering  party.  He  found  tliis  corps  much  stronger 
than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be,  and  the  ground  he 
thought  unfavourable  for  an  attack.  In  his  rear  was 
a  morass  which  could  be  passed  only  by  a  neck  of 
hard  land,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  reinforce- 
ments to  reach  him,  and  v/ould  impede  his  retreat 
should  he  be  repulsed.  He  was  finally  induced  by  a 
movement  of  General  Scott,  to  cross  the  ravine  and 
regain  the  Jieights  of  Freehold. 

During  these  maiiceuvres,  some  skirmishing  took 
place.  As  soon  as  General  Washington  heard  the 
firing,  he  directed  th.e  troops  under  his  immediate 
command,  to  throw  off  their  packs  and  march  rapidly 
to  the  support  of  the  division  in  front.  General  Lee 
gave  no  information  of  his  retrograde  mantsuvre  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  As  General  Washington 
was  approaching  the  scene  of  action  in  advance  of  his 
troops,  he  met,  to  hi»^  surprise  and  mortification,  tlic 
corps  of  General  Lee  retreating  before  the  enemy^ 
without  having  made  any  serious  eflorts  to  H|fe,intain 
tlieir  ground.  He  found  General  Lee  in  the  .jrear  of 
his  division,  whom  he  addressed  with  warralj(||te.nd  in 
language  disapproving  his  retreat.  He  immediately 
ordered  two  regiments  to  form  on  ground  favourable 
to  check  the  advancing  enemy.  He  asked  General 
Lee,  will  you  command  on  this  ground  ?  Consenting, 
lie  vras  ordered  to  arrancre  the  remainder  of  his  division. 
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and  to  take  measures  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Bri- 
tish. "  Your  orders,"  Lee  replied,  "  shall  be  obeyed, 
and  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the  field."  The 
Commander  in  Chief  returned  to  the  main  body  and 
formed  it  for  action.  The  division  of  Lee  now  bravely 
sustained  a  severe  conflict  with  the  van  of  the  British^ 
and  when  forced  from  the  ground,  Lee  brought  his 
troops  off  in  order,  and  formed  them  in  rear  of  Eng- 
lish Town. 

The  check  the  enemy  received,  enabled  General 
Washington  to  form  the  left  wing  and  second  line  of 
the  army  on  an  eminence.  Lord  Sterling,  who  com- 
manded this  wing,  planted  a  battery  of  cannon  and 
played  with  effect  upon  the  British  column,  which  had 
passed  the  morass  and  was  pressing  on  to  charge  the 
Americans.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  infantry  was 
brought  into  action.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was 
by  these  measures  stopped. 

General  Green,  who  on  this  day  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  American  army,  had  left  the  direct 
road  near  English  Town  and  moved  upon  the  right, 
as  a  security  to  this  flank  of  the  army,  and  had  rather 
passed  the  ground  on  which  the  action  began.  Learn- 
ing the  situation  of  General  Washington,  he  brought 
tip  his  division,  and  took  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  right. 

The  enemy  now  attempted  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed  by  parties  of  infan- 
try. They  then  assailed  the  rigkt  wing,  and  here  too 
they  fj^d.  General  Green  had  posted  a  body  of 
troops  IRth  artillery  on  commanding  ground  in  his 
front,  \utich  severely  galled  the  enemy.  At  this  pe- 
riod GiRral  Wayne  advanced  with  a  strong  corps  of 
infantry,  and  in  a  close  and  well  directed  fire  attacked 
them  in  front.  They  gave  way  and  fell  behind  the 
ravine  to  the  ground,  on  which  the  Commander  in 
Chief  met  General  Lee  in  the  morning.  On  this 
Jf»^)und  the  British  formed  in  a  strong  position.     Both 
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flanks  were  covered  by  woods  and  morasses,  and  their 
front  could  be  attacked  cnly  through  a  narrow  pass. 

General  Washington,  even  nnder  these  circum- 
stances, determined  to  renew  the  engagement.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  ordered  Brigadier 
Poor  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  Briga- 
dier Woodford  their  left.  The  artillery  was  directed 
to  play  upon  them  in  front.  Before  these  orders  could 
be  efiectually  carried  into  execution,  the  day  was  fully 
spent.  The  General  therefore  determined  to  defer 
the  attack  until  the  next  morning.  He  ordered  the 
troops  to  retain  their  respective  positions,  and  to  lay 
on  their  arms.  The  General  in  the  course  of  the  day 
had  shunned  no  danger,  and  he  slept  in  his  cloak 
amidst  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle. 

At  midnight,  the  British  moved  off  their  ground 
with  such  silence,  that  General  Poor  although  very 
near  did  not  perceive  it.  General  Washington  knew 
that  the  British  army  would  reach  high  and  unassaila- 
ble ground  before  he  could  come  up  with  them,  and 
therefore  discontinued  the  pursuit.  He  despatched 
small  parties  of  light  troops  to  protect  the  country 
from  depredation  and  to  encourage  desertion.  The 
main  body  of  his  army  he  marched  to  cover  the  im- 
portant passes  in  the  high  lands  on  the  Hudson. 

General  Washington  was  satisfied  with  the  be- 
haviour of  his  army  on  this  day.  In  his  official  com- 
munication to  Congress  he  mentioned  tiiat  after  the 
troops  ha^  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  the  unex- 
pected retreat  of  the  morning,  their  conduct  could  not 
have  been  surpassed.  General  Wayne  was  noticed 
with  great  commendation,  and  the  artillery  corps  was 
said  to  have  highly  distinguished  itself 

In  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  eight  offieers  and 
sixty-one  privates  of  the  Americans  were  killed ;  and 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bonner  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Major  Dickinson  of  Virginia,  officers  of  merit, 
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whose  fall  was  much  lamented.  The  Americans  bu- 
ried about  three  hundred  of  the  British,  who  had  been 
found  on  the  field  ;  although  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his 
official  letter,  stated  his  loss  in  killed  and  missing  at 
four  officers  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  privates, 
and  his  wounded  at  sixteen  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  privates.  Among  the  slain  was  the 
Honourable  Coloael  Monckton,  an  officer  of  celebrity. 
The  day  had  been  excessively  hot,  and  numbers,  both 
British  and  Americans,  were  found  among  the  dead 
without  wounds,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  heat. 

The  Americans  made  about  a  hundred  prisoners, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  privates,  mostly  Germans,  de- 
serted the  British  standard,  on  the  ma.rch  through 
Ifew-Jer:3ey. 

Congress  higlily  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  bringing  on  the  action  of  the 
28th,  and  was  gratified  v/ith  its  issue.  In  a  resolution 
which  passed  that  body  unanimously,  their  thanks  were 
given  to  General  Washington  *•'  for  the  activity  with 
which  ho  moved  from  the  cam^p  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  for  his  distinguished  exertions 
in  forming  the  line  of  battle  ;  and  for  his  great,  good 
conduct  in  the  action."  He  was  requested  "  to  sig- 
nify the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  conduct  and  valour  in  the  battle." 

Although  the  Commander  in  Chief  disapproved  of 
the  retreat,  yet  could  the  proud  spirit  of  General  Lee 
have  patiently  borne  what  he  considered  as  a  reprimand 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  probable  that  an  explanation 
mutually  satisfactory  might  have  taken  place.  Ge- 
neral Washington  continued  him  in  command  on 
the  day  of  action,  after  his  retreat,  and  discovered  no 
disposition  to  take  publick  notice  of  it.  But  the  irri- 
table and  lofty  spirit  of  Lee  urged  him  to  write  the 
next  day  two  offensive  letters  to  General  Washington, 
in  v.hich;  -i assuming  the  language  of  a  superiour,  ho 
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demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  him  on  the 
field  of  battle.  On  deliberation,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  informed  him  "  that  he  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  justify  himself  to  the  army,  to  America,  and  the 
world,  or  of  convincing  them  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  breach  of  orders  and  misconduct  before  the  enemy." 
General  Lee,  expressing  his  desire  for  a  Court  Martial 
in  preference  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  was  arrested  upon 
the  following  charges, 

1.  For  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  ene- 
my on  the  28th  of  June  agreeably  to  repeated  in- 
structions. 

2.  For  misbehaviour  before  the  enem}^  on  the  same 
day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and 
shameful  retreat. 

3.  For  disrespect  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  two 
letters. 

The  high  colouring  of  the  second  charge  was  in  con- 
sequence of  complaints  entered  by  Generals  Wayne 
and  Scott,  against  General  Lee,  Avhich  on  investiga- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  founded  in  their  misappre- 
hending his  movements.  Lord  Sterling  presided  at 
the  court,  which  found  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges, 
but  softened  the  language  of  the  second,  and  found 
him  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  by  making  an  unnecessa- 
ry, and  in  some  few  instances,  a  disorderly  retreat. 
The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  his 
command  for  one  year. 

Congress,  with  some  hesitation,  almost  unanimously 
approved  the  sentence 

The  suspension  of  General  Lee  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  army.  They  keenly  resented  his  abuse  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  his  continuance  in  30m- 
mission  probably  would  have  produced  great  incon- 
venience. 

Scarcely  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  reached  New- York, 
■when  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  Chesapeak,  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  dEstaing.     He  had  been 
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eighty -seven  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantick.  Had  his 
passage  been  an  ordinary  one,  lie  would  have  found 
Lord  Howe  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  the  British  fleet  in  that  river,  and  proba- 
bly of  the  army  in  Philadelphia,  must  have  been  the 
consequence.  Count  d'Estaing  being  disappointed  at 
the  Delaware,  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Sandy  Hook. 
General  Washington  moved  his  army  to  the  White 
Plains,  that  he  might  be  in  a  situation  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  Admiral  against  New- York. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  employed  his 
whole  force  to  strengthen  his  lines.  The  French  Ad- 
miral finding  an  attack  upon  New- York  impracticable, 
a  conjoint  expedition  was  planned  against  Rhode- 
Island. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  the  success  of  the 
united  action  of  the  French  and  American  army  was 
reduced  to  a  moral  certainty.  Count  d'Estaing  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Newport  to  fight  Lord  Howe 
Being  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  his  fleet  was 
greatly  damaged,  and  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  repair 
to  Boston  harbour  to  refit. 

In  consequence  of  the  harbour  of  Newport  being 
opened  to  the  British,  General  Sullivan,  the  com- 
manding oJEficer  upon  Rhode-Island,  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  and  his  general  officers  had  remonstrated 
against  Count  dEstaing  leaving  Newport,  and  in 
the  moment  of  disappointment  and  irritation  at  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  General  Sullivan  in  or 
ders,  used  expressions  which  weic  construed  into  a 
severe  reflection  upon  the  French  Admiral  and  other 
marine  ofiicers,  and  which  they  resented. 

General  Washington,  alarmed  at  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between 
the  French  and  Americans,  so  soon  after  the  alliance 
was  formed,  and  in  the  very  commencement  of  their 
united  operations,  immediately  adopted  measures  to 
prevent  them.    Isi  letteru  to  Generitis-  Koath  and  Sulli- 
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van,  he  communicated  the  mode  of  conduct  which  he 
wished  might  in  this  deUcate  transaction  be  pursued. 

To  Heath,  who  commanded  in  Boston,  he  expressed 
Iris  apprehension  that  resentment  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Count  might  prevent  the  proper  exertion  to  repair 
and  victual  the  French  fleet,  and  he  urged  Heath  to 
counteract  such  prejudices. 

"  It  will  certainly  be  sound  policy  to  combat  the 
effects,  and  whatever  private  opinions  may  be  enter- 
tained, to  give  the  best  construction  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  publick ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  exert 
ourselves  to  put  the  French  fleet,  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  a  condition  to  defend  itself,  and  be  useful  to  us. 
The  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Rhode-Island  is  not 
yet  publickly  announced  here  ;  but  when  it  is,  I  intend 
to  ascribe  it  to  necessity  produced  by  the  damage  re- 
ceived in  the  late  storm.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
idea  which  ought  to  be  generally  propagated.  As  I 
doubt  not,  the  force  of  these  reasons  will  strike  you 
equally  with  myself,  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  use 
your  utmost  influence  to  palliate  and  soften  matters, 
and  to  induce  those,  whose  business  it  is,  to  provide 
succours  of  every  kind  for  the  fleet,  to  employ  their 
utmost  zeal  and  activity  in  doing  it.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes,  and  not  suffer 
passion  to  interfere  v.dth  our  interest  and  the  publick 
good." 

To  General  Sullivan  he  mentioned  "his  apprehen- 
sion that  should  the  expedition  fail,  in  consequence  of 
being  abandoned  by  the  French  fleet,  loud  complaints 
might  be  made  by  the  officers  employed  on  it.  Pru- 
dence," he  said,  '"  dictated  the  propriety  of  giving  this 
affair  the  best  appearance,  and  of  attributing  the 
withdrav/ing  the  fleet  from  Rhode-Island  to  absolute 
necessity.  The  reasons,"  he  added,  "  for  this  line  of 
conduct,  were  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  That 
of  most  importajace  was,  that  their  enemies,  both  in* 
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ternal  and  external,  would  seize  the  first  cause  of  dis- 
gust between  the  allies,  and  endeavour  to  convert  it 
into  a  serious  rupture." 

When  the  General  received  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, directing  him  to  take  every  measure  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  protest  enter- 
ed into  by  General  Sullivan  and  his  officers,  he  com- 
municated the  resolution  and  with  it  the  following 
letter.  '^  The  disagreement  between  the  army  under 
your  command,  and  the  fleet,  has  given  me  very  singu- 
lar uneasiness.  The  continent  at  large  is  concerned 
in  our  cordiality,  and  it  should  be  kept  up  by  all  possi- 
ble means  consistent  with  our  honour  and  policy. 
First  impressions,  you  know,  are  generall)'  longest  re- 
tained, and  will  ser'/e  to  fix,  in  a  great  degree,  our 
national  character  with  the  French.  In  our  conduct 
towards  them,  we  should  remember,  that  they  are  a 
people  old  in  war,  very  strict  in  military  etiquette,  and 
apt  to  take  fire  when  others  scarcely  seem  warmed. 
Permit  me  to  recommend,  in  the  most  particular  man- 
ner, the  cultivation  of  harmony  and  good  agreement, 
and  your  endeavours  to  destroy  that  ill  humour  which 
may  have  found  its  way  among  the  officers.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  too,  that  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  should  know  nothing  of  this  misunderstanding, 
or,  if  it  has  reached  them,  that  means  may  be  used  to 
stop  its  progress  and  prevent  its  effects." 

In  a  correspondence  with  Count  d'Estaing,  General 
Washington  strove  to  soften  his  resentments,  to  sooth 
the  chagrin  of  disappointment,  and  to  conciliate  his 
good  afi'ections  towards  the  United  States. 

These  prudent  measures  were  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  effects. 

With  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  active  operations  for 
the  campaign  closed  in  the  Middle  States.  On  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  American  army  went  into 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   High  Lands. 
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Being  better  clothed  and  fed  than  in  the  preceding 
winter,  tlieir  situation  was  greatly  ameliorated,  and 
their  sufferings  were  comparatively  nothing. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778,  the  local 
situation  of  the  hostile  armies  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1776,  except  the  possession  of  New-York  by  the 
British. 

This  fact  is  impressively  stated  by  General  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend.  "  It  is  not  a 
little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  contemplate,  that 
after  two  years  manoeuvring,  'ftnd  undergoing  the 
strangest  vicissitudes,  both  armies  are  brought  back  to 
the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  offending  par- 
ty in  the  beginning  is  now  reduced  to  the  fase  of  the 
pickaxe  and  the  spade  for  defence.  The  hand  of  pro- 
vidence has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he 
must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and 
more  than  wicked  that  has  not  gratitude  to  acknow<^ 
ledge  his  obligations." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Plan  formed  by  Congress  and  the  French  Rlinister  for  the  Invasion 
•  of  Canada  and  Nova-Scotia — General  Washington's  objections 
to  it — Tardiness  of  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  the  approach- 
ing Campaign — The  exertions  of  the  General — His  Letter  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Nation — The  Remonstrance  of  Ofiicers  belonging  to 
the  New- Jersey  Brigade — Letters  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  on 
tlie  Subject — Expedition  against  the  Indians  under  General  Sul- 
livan— lie  destroys  their  lo%%'ns — The  American  Army  posted 
for  the  Defence  of"  the  High  Lands  on  the  North  River,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  Country  against  the  Incursions  of  the  Bri- 
tish— Sir  Henry  Clinton  moves  up  the  Hudson,  takes  Possession 
of  Stony  and  Verplank  Points,  and  fortifies  them — Arrangements 
made  for  assaulting  these  Posts — General  Wayne  carries  Stony 
Point  by  ^torm — Tlie  Attack  upon  Verplank  fails — Congress  vote 
their  thanks  to  General  Washington  and  to  the  brave  Troops 
employed  in  this  service — They  vote  General  Wayne  a  Medal — 
Evils  of  short  Enlistments — Plan  of  the  General's  to  remedy  thc.ii 
— The  Army  in  tv/o  divisions  erect  huts  for  Winter  (Quarters, — 
Tlie  Troops  suffer  through  the  scarcity  of  Provisions — Colonel 
Wadsworth  resigns  bis  Olffice — Confusion  in  the  Commissary's 
Department — The  Commander  iu  Chief  apportions  supplies  of 
Meat  and  flour  upon  the  Counties  of  New- Jersey — The  Winter 
excessively  cold,  and  the  Waters  around  New-York  frozen  over 
— Expedition  to  Staten  Island  fails. 

1770.  The  emancipation  of  Canada  had  ever  been 
an  important  obj<?ct  with  Congress.  By  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  revolted  colonies,  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  coun- 
try delivered  from  the  destruction  and  terrour  of  war 
from  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  the  winter  of  1777 — 8,  an  expedition  for  this  pur- 
pose had  been  settled  with  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
and  in  its  prosecution  he  repaired  to  Ticondero^ja. 
Wanting  then  the  means  to  accomplish  the  design,  it 
was  relinquished.  During  the  succeeding  autumn  the 
scheme  v/as  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Minister.  The  plan  embraced  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  all  their  dependencies.  It  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  joint  operations  of  distinct 
dctoclvments  of  Americans,  acl.ing  in  different  points^ 
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and  all  co-operating  with  a  French  fleet  ar.d  army  on 
the  river  Saint  Lawrence. 

This  lofty  scheme  of  military  operations  had  been 
adopted  in  Congress  without  consulting  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  or  any  American  officer.  It  was  to 
be  communicated  to  the  French  Court  by  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  and  his  influence,  with  that  of  the 
French  Minister,  was  to  be  employed  to  induce  his 
government  to  adopt  their  part  of  the  expedition.  In 
October  the  plan  was  communicated  to  General 
Washington,  he  was  desired  to  give  Congress  his 
opinion  upon  it,  and  to  enclose  it  with  his  comments 
to  the  Marquis. 

The  General  had  already  revolved  in  his  mind  an 
expedition  against  the  British  posts  in  Upper  Canada, 
with  the  intention  to  be  prosecuted  the  next  season, 
on  the  contingence  that  the  British  army  should  kj 
withdrav/n  from  the  United  States.  Struck  with  the 
extravagance  of  the  plan  of  Congress,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  their  requisition,  he  wrote  to  them,  stating 
in  strong  terms  his  objections  to  the  scheme.  He 
mentioned  the  impolicy  of  entering  into  any  engage- 
ments with  the  Court  of  France  to  execute  a  combin- 
ed system  of  operation,  v/ithout  a  moral  certainty  of 
being  able  to  execute  the  part  assigned  to  America. 

It  was,  the  General  observed,  morally  certain  in  his 
mind,  that  if  the  English  should  maintain  their  posts 
on  the  continent,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  furnish 
the  men,  or  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
expedition.  "  If  I  rightly  understand  the  plan,"  he  re- 
marked, "  it  requires  for  its  execution,  twelve  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  ra.nk  and  file.  Besides  these,  to 
open  passages  through  a  wilderness,  for  the  march  of 
tiie  several  bodies  of  troops,  to  provide  the  means  of 
,  long  and  difficult  transportation  by  land  and  water,  to 
establish  posts  of  communication  for  the  security  of 
our  convoys,  to  build  and  man  vessels  of  force  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  a  superiority  on  the  lakes  -  these 
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and  many  other  purposes  peculiar  to  these  enterprises, 
will  require  a  much  larger  proportion  of  artificers,  and 
persons  to  be  employed  in  manual  and  laborious  offices 
than  are  usual  in  military  operations."  The  aggregate 
number,  he  observed,  requisite  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  added  to  the  force  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
the  field  to  restrain  depredation  from  the  British  posts 
at  New-York,  would  make  nearly  double  the  men  ne- 
cessary, to  any  number,  which  with  all  their  efforts,  the 
United  States  were  ever  yet  able  to  raise. 

The  experience  of  the  General  taught  him,  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies 
of  provisions  as  to  raise  the  men.  "  The  scene,  of  our 
operations  has  hitherto  been  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, furnishing  our  resources,  which  of  course  facilitat- 
ed the  drawing  them  out.  We  shall  then  be  carrying  on 
tRe  war  at  an  immense  distance,  in  a  country  wild  and 
tmcuhivated,  incapable  of  affording  any  aid,  and  great 
part  of  it  hostile.  We  cannot,  in  this  case,  depend  on 
temporary  and  occasional  supplies,  as  we  have  been  ac- 
customed ;  but  must  have  ample  magazines  laid  up  be- 
fore-hand. The  labour  and  expense  in  forming  these, 
and  transporting  the  necessary  stores  of  every  kind  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  will  be  increased  to  a  degree 
that  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described 
The  transportation  must  be  a  great  pari  of  the  way 
through  deserts  affi)rding  no  other  forage  than  herb- 
age ;  and  from  this  circumstance  our  principal  provi- 
sions, of  the  flesh  kind,  must  be  salted,  which  would 
jjreatly  increase  th«)  difficulty,  both  of  providing  and 
transporting."  Supplies  upon  this  scale,  he  conceived, 
greatly  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in 
policy  and  honour.  Congress  could  not  promise  to  fur- 
nish them. 

Serious  doubts  rested  upon  the  mind  of  the  General, 
"whether  France  would  execute  the  part  of  the  Canada 
expedition  assigned  to  lier.  The  superiority  of  the 
J3rilis{f  flec^fwas  evident.  The  Court  of  f^ondon  would 
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be  made  acquainted  with  the  scheme,  and  a  superiour 
British  fleet  might  prevent  the  French  squadron,  de 
tached  on  this  service,  from  entering  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  or  destroy  it  after  its  entrance,  or  the  Bri 
tish  garrisons  in  Canada  might  be  reinforced,  and  ren 
dered  supsriour  to  the  assailing  armament. 

In  an  expedition  consisting  of  several  distinct  parts. 
General  Washington  thought  it  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  exact  co-operation  among  the  different  detach- 
ments which  would  be  necessary  for  mutual  support  ; 
of  consequence,  the  divisions  might  be  defeated  in  de- 
tail, and  after  all  the  expense,  the  expedition  miscarry. 
The  consequences  of  a  failure,  which  were  much  to 
be  deprecated,  would  be  the  misapplication  of  the 
French  force  ;  the  ruin  of  the  detachments  employed 
in  the  expedition, and  jealousy  and  disaffection  betv/een 
France  and  the  United  States. 

The  letter  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Congress  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee.  In  their  report,  ttes  Commit- 
tee admit  his  objections  to  be  vveighty,  but  still  advise 
to  tho  prosecution  of  the  plan.  Congress  accepted  tlie 
report,  and  again  requested  the  General  to  write  fully 
on  the  subject  to  the  JMarquis,  and  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  the  American  Minister  at  the  Court  cf  Versailles. 
Congress  probabl}'^  felt  themselves  already  pledged  by 
their  conversation  with  the  Marquis  and  the  French 
iVImister,  and  possibly  they  thought  that  measures  had 
already  been  adopted  in  France  to  carry  tlie  plan  into 
execution. 

General  Washington  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
perseverance  of  Congress  in  this  measure.  All  his  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  remained  in  full  force,  and  he  found 
iiimself  called  upon  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  the 
French  government  to  adopt  a  scheme,  of  which  he 
himself  wholly  disapproved,  and  to  promise  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  American  arms  in  a  maimer  that  he 
thought  impracticable.  To  this  request  he  thus  re- 
plied ; 
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"  I  have  attentively  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  fifth,  (approved  by  Congress)  on  the 
•subject  of  my  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo,  on  the  propos- 
ed expedition  into  Canada.  I  have  considered  it  in 
several  hghts,  and  sincerely  regret  that  I  should  feel 
myself  under  any  embarrassment  in  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Still  I  remain  of  opinion,  from  a  general 
review  of  things,  and  the  state  of  our  resources,  that 
no  extensive  system  of  co-operation  with  the  French 
for  the  complete  emancipation  of  Canada,  can  be  po- 
sitively decided  on  for  the  ensuing  3'ear.  To  propose  a 
plan  of  perfect  co-operation  with  a  foreign  power,  with- 
out a  moral  certainty  in  our  supplies  ;  and  to  have  that 
plan  actually  ratified  with  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
might  be  attended,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  conditions 
on  our  part,  with  very  fatal  effects. 

• '  If  I  should  seem  unwilling  to  transmit  the  plan  as 
prepared  by  Congress,  vvith  my  observations,  it  is  be- 
cause I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  (in  order  to  give 
our  minister  sufficient  ground  to  found  an  application 
on)  to  propose  sometliing  more  than  a  vague  and  in- 
decisive plan ;  which,  even  in  the  event  of  a  total 
evacuation  of  the  states  by  the  enemy,  may  be  render 
ed  impracticable  in  the  execution  by  a  variety  of  in 
{surmountable  obstacles ;  or  if  I  retain  my  present  sen- 
timents, and  act  consistently,  I  must  point  out  the  dif 
iiculties,  as  they  appear  to  ni3,  which  must  embarrass 
his  negotiations,  and  may  disappoint  the  views  of 
Congress. 

"  But  proceeding  on  the  idea  of  the  enemy's  leaving 
these  states,  before  the  active  part  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, I  should  fear  to  hazard  a  mistake,  as  to  the  pre- 
cise aim  and  extent  of  the  views  of  Congress.  The 
conduct  I  am  to  observe  in  writing  to  our  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  France,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  de- 
lineated. Were  I  to  undertake  it,  I  should  be  much 
afraid  of  erring  through  misconception.  In  this  dilem* 
ma,.  I  would  esteem  it  a  particular  favoirr  to  be  excus 
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ed  from  writing  at  all  on  the  subject,  especially  as  it  is 
the  part  of  candour  in  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  do 
not  see  my  way  clear  enough  to  point  out  such  a  plan 
for  co-operation,  as  I  conceive  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ideas  of  Congress,  and  as  will  be  sufficiently  explana- 
tory, with  respect  to  time  and  circumstances,  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  measure. 

"  But  if  Congress  still  think  it  necessary  for  me  to 
proceed  in  the  business,  I  must  request  their  more 
definite  and  explicit  instructions,  and  that  they  will 
permit  me,  previous  to  transmitting  the  intended  de- 
spatches, to  submit  them  to  their  determination. 

"  I  could  wish  to  lay  before  Congress  more  minutely, 
the  state  of  the  army,  the  condition  of  supplies,  and 
tiie  requisites  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  an 
undertaking  that  may  involve  the  most  serious  events. 
If  Congress  think  this  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily 
in  a  personal  conference,  I  hope  to  have  the  army  in 
such  a  situation  before  I  can  receive  their  answer,  as 
to  .afford  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  attendance."' 

Congress  indulged  the  General  with  the  proposed 
interview,  and  a  Committee  of  their  body  was  chosen 
to  confer  with  him  on  this  business  and  oft  the  state  of 
the  army.  His  objections  were  found  to  be  unanswer- 
able,, and  the  Canada  expedition  was  laid  aside. 

To  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Congress  upon  Ca- 
nada, succeeded  through  United  America  a  state  of  su- 
pineness  and  inaction.  An  alliance  with  France  was  re- 
ceived as  a  security  for  independence  In  the  expec- 
tation that  Great  Britain  would  relinquish  the  Ameri- 
can war,  that  she  might  with  lier  united  force  contend 
with  her  ancient  enemy  in  Europe,  Congress  appeared 
not  disposed  to  encounter  the  expense  necessary  to 
prepare  for  another  active  campaign.  The  delusive 
supposition  that  the  war  was  over  prevailed  through 
the  country,  and  palsied  the  spirit  of  the  community. 
General  Washington  perpetually  stimulated  hiscoun- 
trvnicn  to  exertion.     Uninfected  with  the  coir»raon  de- 
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lusion,  he  believed  that  Great  Britain  would  continue 
the  American  war,  and  in  every  possible  way  exerted 
himself  seasonably  to  be  prepared  for  the  conflict  of 
the  field.  But  Congress  was  slowly  roused  to  atten- 
tion to  this  important  business.  Their  resolution  em- 
powering the  Commander  in  Chief  to  recruit  the  army 
did  not  pass  until  the  23d  of  January  1779,  and  tho 
requisition  upon  the  several  states  was  not  made  until 
the  9th  of  March. 

The  dissensions  which  at  this  time  existed  in  Con- 
gress, the  speculations  that  prevailed  through  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  and  the  apparent  reluctance  among  all  classes 
of  citizens  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  publick  interest, 
greatly  alarmed  General  Washington.  His  appre- 
hensions are  fully  disclosed  in  the  annexed  letter  writ- 
ten at  the  time  to  a  confidential  friend  of  distinguished 
reputation  in  the  political  world. 

^'  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  a  free  communication 
of  sentiments  with  you  at  this  time,  because  I  view 
things  very  differently,  I  fear,  from  what  people  in 
general  do,  who  seem  to  think  the  contest  at  an  end, 
and  that  to  make  money  and  get  places  are  the  only 
things  now  remaining  to  be  done.  I  have  seen  with- 
out despondency,  even  for  a  moment,  the  hours  which 
America  has  styled  her  gloomy  ones  ;  but  I  have  be- 
held no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
when  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  at  present  Friends  and  foes  seem  now  to 
combine  to  pull  dovv^n  the  goodly  fabrick  we  have  hi- 
therto been  raising,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood,  and  treasure  ;  and  unless  the  bodies  politick  will 
exert  themselves  to  bring  things  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, correct  abuses,  and  punish  our  internal  foes,  ine- 
vitable ruin  must  follow.  Indeed  we  seem  to  be  verg- 
ing so  fast  to  destruction  that  I  am  filled  with  sensa- 
tions to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  until  within 
those  tliree  months.     Our  enemv  behold  with  exulta- 
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tion  and  joy  how  effectually  we  labour  for  their  bene- 
fit ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair  and 
on  the  point  of  evacuating  America,  are  now  on  tip- 
toe. Nothing,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  can  save  us 
but  a  total  reformation  in  our  own  conduct,  or  some  de- 
cisive turn  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The  former,  alas  !  to 
our  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  less  likely  to  happen  than 
the  latter,  as  it  is  now  consistent  with  the  views  of  the 
speculators,  various  tribes  of  money-makers,  and  stock- 
jobbers of  ail  denominations,  to  continue  the  war,  for 
their  own  private  emolument,  without  considering 
that  tliis  avarice  and  thirst  for  gain  must  plunge  every 
thing,  including  themselves,  in  one  common  ruin. 

*'  Were  I  to  indulge  my  present  feelings,  and  give 
a  loose  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which  my  imrc- 
served  friendship  would  prompt  to,  I  should  say  a 
great  deal  on  this  subject.  But  letters  are  liable  to  so 
many  accidents,  and  the  sentiments  of  men  in  office 
are  sought  after  by  the  enemy  with  so  much  avidity, 
and  besides  conveying  useful  knov/ledge  (if  they  get 
into  their  hands)  for  the  superstructure  of  their  plans, 
are  so  often  perverted  to  the  v/orst  of  purposes,  that  I 
shall  be  somewhat  reserved,  notwithstanding  this  letter 
goes  by  a  private  hand  to  Mount  Vernon.  I  cannot 
refrain  lamenting,  however,  in  the  most  poignant 
terms,  the  fatal  policy  too  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
states,  of  employing  their  ablest  men  at  home,  in  posts 
of  honour  or  profit,  before  the  great  national  interest 
is  fixed  upon  a  sohd  basis. 

"  To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile,  to  compare  the 
affairs  of  this  great  continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a 
clock,  each  state  representing  some  one  or  other  of  the 
small  parts  of  it,  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  put 
in  fine  order,  without  considering  how  useless  and  un- 
availing their  labour  is,  unless  the  great  wueel,  or 
spring,  which  is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion,  is  also 
well  attended  to  and  kept  in  good  order.  I  allude  to 
Vol.  I.  10 
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no  particular  state,  nor  do  I  mean  to  cast  reflections 
upon  any  one  of  them,  nor  ought  I,  as  it  may  be  said, 
to  do  so  upon  their  representatives  ;  but  as  it  is  a  fact 
too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  that  Congress  is  rent  by 
party  ;  that  much  business  of  a  trifling  nature  and 
personal  concernment,  withdraws  their  attention  from 
matters  of  great  national  moment,  at  this  critical  peri- 
od ;  when  it  is  also  known  that  idleness  and  dissipation 
take  place  of  close  attention  and  application ;  no  man 
who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  de- 
sires to  see  its  rights  established,  can  avoid  crying  out ; 
— Where  are  our  men  of  abilities  ?  Why  do  they  not 
come  forth  to  save  their  country  ?  Let  this  voice,  My 
dear  sir,  call  upon  you,  Jeflerson,  and  others.  Do  not, 
from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  we  are  to  sit  down  under 
our  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  let  our  hitherto  noble 
struggle  end  in  ignominy.  Believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  there  is  danger  of  it.  I  have  pretty  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  administration,  a  little  while  ago,  had 
resolved  to  give  the  matter  up,  and  negotiate  a  peace 
with  us  upon  almost  any  terms ;  but  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  they  do  not  now,  from  the  present  state  of 
our  currency,  dissensions,  and  other  circumstances, 
push  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Nothing,  I  am 
sure  will  prevent  it  but  the  interruption  of  Spain,  and 
their  disappointed  hope  from  Prussia." 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  had  reduced 
the  pay  of  the  American  officers  to  a  pittance,  and  the 
effects  were  severely  felt.  At  the  moment  the  cam- 
paign was  to  open,  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  part  of  the 
sufferers  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence,  which  threat- 
ened the  safety  of  the  whole  army.  Early  in  May,  the 
Jersey  Brigade  was  ordered  to  march  as  part  of  a  force 
destined  on  aa  expedition  into  the  Indian  country. 
On  the  reception  of  this  order,  the  officers  of  the  first 
regiment  presented  to  their  Colonel  a  remonstrance, 
addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  which 
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they  professed  the  determination,  unless  that  body  im- 
mediately attended  to  their  pay  and  support,  within 
three  days  t*  resign  their  commissions. 

This  resolution  greatly  disturbed  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  foresaw  its  evil  consequences,  and  on  this 
important  occasion  determined  to  exert  his  personal 
influence.  In  a  letter  to  General  Maxwell,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  dissatisfied  officers,  he  dissuaded  them 
by  a  sense  of  honour,  and  by  the  love  of  country  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  rash  measure  they  had  adopted. 

''  There  is  nothing,"  proceeds  the  letter,  *'  which 
has  happened  in  course  of  the  war,  that  has  given  me 
so  much  pain  as  the  remonstrance  you  mention  from 
the  officers  of  the  first  Jersey  regiment.  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  a  hasty  and  imprudent  step,  v/hich  on 
more  cool  consideration  they  will  themselves  condemn. 
I  am  very  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  under  which 
the  officers  of  the  army  labour,  and  I  hope  they  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  my  endeavours  to  procure 
them  relief  are  incessant.  There  is  more  difficulty 
however,  in  satisfying  their  wishes  than  perhaps  they 
are  aware  of.  Our  resources  have  been  hitherto  very 
limited.  The  situation  of  our  money  is  no  small  em- 
barrassment ;  for  which,  though  there  are  remedies 
they  cannot  bs  the  work  of  a  moment.  Government 
is  not  insensible  of  the  merits  and  sacrifices  of  the  offi- 
cers, nor,  I  am  persuaded,  unv/illing  to  make  a  com 
pensation  ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  of  which  a  little  observa 
tion  must  convince  us.  that  it  is  very  much  straitened 
in  the  means.  Great  allov/ances  ought  to  be  made  on 
this  account,  for  any  delay,  and  seeming  backwardness 
which  may  appear.  Some  of  the  States  indeed  have 
done  as  generously  as  it  is  at  this  juncture  in  their 
power,  and  if  others  have  been  less  expeditious,  it 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  cause,  w^hich  a 
little  time,  aided  by  example,  will  remove.  The  pa- 
tience  and  perseverance  of  the  army  have  been,  under 
every  disadvantage,  such  as  to  do  thorn  the  hi""hest 
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}ionour,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  inspired 
me  with  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  virtue,  which 
has  consoled  me  amidst  every  perplexit^and  reverse 
of  fortune,  to  whiclj  our  affairs  in  a  struggle  of  this  na- 
ture, were  necescaiily  exposed.  Nov/  that  we  have 
made  so  great  a  progress  to  the  attainment  of  the  end 
we  have  in  view,  so  that  we  cannot  fail  without  a  most 
shameful  desertion  of  our  own  interests,  any  thing  like 
a  change  of  conduct  would  imply  a  very  unhappy 
change  of  principles,  and  a  forgetfulness  as  well  of 
what  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  to  our  country.  Did  I 
suppose  it  possible  this  could  be  the  case,  even  in  a 
single  regiment  of  the  army,  I  should  be  mortified  and 
chagrined  beyond  expression.  I  should  feel  it  as  a 
wound  given  to  my  own  honour,  which  I  consider  as 
embarked  with  that  of  the  army  at  large.  But  this  I 
believe  to  be  impossible.  Any  corps  that  was  about  to 
set  an  example  of  the  kind,  would  weigh  well  the  con- 
Bequenccs  ;  and  no  ofiicer  of  common  discernment  and 
sensibility  would  hazard  them.  If  they  should  stand 
alone  in  it,  independent  of  other  consequences,  what 
would  be  their  feelings  on  reflecting  that  they  had  held 
themselves  out  to  the  world  in  a  point  of  light  inferi- 
our  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  Or  if  their  example  should 
be  followed,  and  become  general,  how  could  tliey  con- 
sole themselves  for  having  been  the  foremost  in  bring- 
ing rui=n  and  disgrace  upon  their  country.  They 
would  remember  that  the  army  would  share  a  double 
portion  of  the  general  infamy  and  distress,  and  that  the 
character  of  an  American  officer  would  become  as  de- 
spicable, as  it  is  now  glorious. 

"  I  confess  the  appearances  in  the  present  instance 
are  disagreeable  ;  but  I  am  convinced  they  seem  to 
mean  more  than  they  really  do.  The  Jersey  officers 
have  not  been  outdone  by  any  others  in  the  qualities, 
either  of  citizens  or  soldiers  ;  and  I  am  confident,  no 
part  of  them  would  seriously  intend  any  thing  that 
>vould  be  a  stai^  on  their  former  reputation.  The  ^en 
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tlemen  cannot  be  in  earnest ;  they  have  only  reasoned 
wrong  about  the  means  of  obtaimng  a  good  end,  and 
on  consideration,  I  hope  and  flatter  myself  they  will 
renounce  what  must  appear  improper.  At  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign,  when  under  marching  orders  for 
an  important  service,  their  own  honour,  duty  to  the 
publick,  and  to  themselves,  and  a  regard  to  military 
propriety,  will  not  suffer  them  to  persist  in  a  measure, 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  them  all.  It  will  even 
wound  their  delicacy,  coolly  to  reflect,  that  they  have 
hazarded  a  step  which  has  an  air  of  dictating  terms  to 
their  country,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessity  of 
the  moment. 

"  The  declaration  they  have  made  to  the  state,  at 
so  critical  a  time,  that  unless  they  obtain  relief  in  the 
short  period  of  tliree  days,  they  must  be  considered  out 
of  the  service,  has  very  much  that  aspect;  and  the 
seeming  relaxation  of  continuing  until  the  state  can 
havq  a  reasonable  time  to  provide  other  officers,  will 
be  thought  only  a  superficial  veil.  I  am  now  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  convey  my  sentiments  to  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  sensi- 
ble that  they  are  in  an  errour.  The  service  for  Vv'tiich 
the  regiment  was  intended,  will  not  admit  of  delay. 
It  must  at  all  events  march  on  Monday  morning,  in 
the  first  place  to  this  camp,  and  further  directions  will 
be  given  when  it  arrives.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be 
mistaken  in  expecting  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence." 

This  letter  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  officers,  but  did  not  fully  produce  the  desired 
effect.  In  an  address  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
they  expressed  their  unhappiness,  that  any  act  of  theirs 
should  occasion  him  pain  ;  but  in  justification  of  the 
measure  they  had  adopted,  they  pleaded  that  their  stato 
government  had  paid  no  attention  to  tlieir  repeated 
petitions,  that  they  were  themselves  loaded  with  debts, 
and  that  their  families  v/ere  starving?  "At  lenffth,"^ 
16* 
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said  they, "  we  have  lost  all  confidence  in  our  Legisla- 
ture. Reason  and  experience  forbid  that  we  should 
have  any.  Few  of  us  have  private  fortunes ;  many 
have  families  who  are  already  suffering  every  thing 
that  can  be  received  from  an  ungrateful  country.  Are 
we  then  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences,  fatigues,  and 
dangers,  of  a  military  life,  while  our  wives  and  our 
children  are  perishing  for  want  of  common  necessaries 
at  home  :  and  that  without  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  reward,  for  our  pay  is  only  nominal  ?  We  are  sensi- 
ble that  your  Excellency  cannot  vnsh  nor  desire  this 
from  us. 

"  We  are  sorry  that  you  should  imagine  we  meant 
to  disobey  orders.  It  was  and  still  is  our  determination 
to  march  with  our  regiment,  and  to  do  the  duty  of  offi- 
cers, until  the  Legislature  shall  have  a  reasonable  time 
to  appoint  others,  but  no  longer. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  we 
have  the  highest  sense  of  your  ability  and  virtue,  that 
executing  your  orders  has  ever  given  us  pleasure  ; 
we  love  the  service,  and  we  love  our  country ;  but 
when  that  country  gets  so  lost  to  virtue  and  justice  as 
to  forget  to  support  its  servants,  it  then  becomes  their 
duty  to  retire  from  its  service." 

This  attempt  in  the  officers  to  justify  their  conduct 
placed  General  Washington  in  a  very  critical  and 
delicate  situation.  Severe  measures,  he  apprehended, 
would  probably  drive  the  whole  Jersey  brigade  from 
the  service ;  and  to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  Commander  in  Chief,  and  then  recede  without  pro- 
ducing the  effect,  m.ust  hazard  his  own  authority,  and 
injure  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Under  tliese  embar- 
rassing circumstances,  he  prudently  resolved  to  take 
no  farther  notice  of  this  address,  than  to  notify  the 
officers,  tlirough  General  Maxwell,  that  while  they  con 
tinued  to  do  their  dnt}^  he  sliould  only  regret  the  step 
they  had  taken,  and  hope  that  they  tliemsclves  would 
"perceive  its  hnprnpriety. 
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This  alarming  transaction,  the  General  communi- 
cated to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  reminded  them 
of  liis  repeated  and  urgent  entreaties  in  behalf  of  his 
officers.  Some  general  provision  for  them  he  now  re- 
commended as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity.  "  The 
distresses  in  some  corps,"  he  observed, "  are  so  great, 
either  where  they  were  not  until  lately  attached  to  any 
particular  state,  or  where  the  state  has  been  less  pro- 
vident, that  officers  have  solicited  even  to  be  supplied 
with  the  clothing  destined  for  the  common  soldiers, 
course  and  unsuitable  as  it  was.  I  had  not  power  to 
comply  with  the  request. 

"  The  patience  of  men  animated  by  a  sense  of  dut}' 
and  honour,  will  support  them  to  a  certain  point,  be- 
yond which  it  will  not  go.  I  doubt  not  Congress  will 
be  sensible  of  the  danger  of  an  extreme  in  this  respect, 
and  will  pardon  my  anxiety  to  obviate  it." 

The  regiment  marched  agreeably  to  orders,  and  the 
officers  withdrew  their  remonstrance.  The  Legisla- 
ture took  measures  for  their  relief,  and  they  continued 
in  the  service. 

The  situation  of  the  hostile  armies  not  favouring 
active  operations,  General  Washington  planned  an 
expedition  into  the  Indian  country.  His  experience 
while  he  commanded  the  troops  of  Virginia  in  the 
French  war,  convinced  him,  tliat  the  only  effectual 
method  to  defend  the  frontiers  from  the  destructive 
invasion  of  Indian  foes,  is  to  carry  the  war  into  their 
own  countr3^  To  retaliate,  in  some  measure,  the 
cruelties  tlie  Indians  had  inflicted  on  the  Americans, 
and  to  deter  them  from  their  repetition,  General  Sul- 
livan, the  commanding  officer,  w^as  ordered,  on  this 
occasion,  to  exercise  a  degree  of  severity,  which,  in 
the  usual  operations  of  war,  was  abhorrent  to  the  hu- 
mane disposition  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  In  the 
course  of  the  s?immer  months.  General  Sullivan  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  the  plan,  and  destroyed  the  Indian 
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towns  upon  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  of 
New-York. 

The  disposable  force  of  Sir  Henry  CUnton  this  year 
consisted  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand 
men.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Washington  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand. A  view  of  the  numbers  of  the  -invo  hostile  ar- 
mies is  sufficient  to  show,  that  offensive  operations 
against  the  strong  posts  of  the  British,  were  not  in  the 
power  of  General  Washington.  The  marine  force, 
by  which  these  posts  were  supported,  facilitated  the 
designs  of  the  British  commander  in  predatory  expe- 
ditions upon  the  American  siiores  and  rivers ;  but  in 
the  middle  states,  tlie  campaign  passed  away  without 
any  military  operations  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
Ain2rican  General  posted  his  troops  in  a  situation  the 
most  favourable  to  protect  the  country  from  the  excur- 
sions of  the  enemy,  and  to  guard  the  High  Lands  on 
the  north  river.  These  High  Lands  were  the  object 
of  the  principal  manoeuvres  of  tlie  opposing  Gene- 
rals, and  the  scene  of  some  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ments. 

West  Point  was  now  the  chief  post  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Hudson.  Here  was  their  principal  maga- 
'/ine  of  provisions  and  military  stores.  It  was  situated 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  river,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain,  vras  difficult  of  approach,  and  its  natural 
strength  had  been  increased  by  fortifications,  although 
they  were  not  completed.  Lower  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  is  King's  ferry,  over  which  passes  the 
great  road  from  the  eastern  to  the  middle  states.  This 
ferry  is  commanded  by  the  points  of  land  on  the  two 
shores.  The  point  on  the  west  side  is  high,  rough 
^•round,  and  is  called  Stony  Point.  Tliat  on  the  east 
side  is  a  low  neck  of  land  projecting  into  the  river, 
and  denominated  Verplank's  Point.  On  each  shore 
General  Washk-cton  had  erected  fortifications,  and 
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a  small  garrison  under  the  command  of  a  Captain  was 
placed  in  Verplank. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  last  of  May,  moved  Vfilii 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  up  the  river  towards  these 
posts.  On  his  approach  Stony  Point  was  evacuated  ; 
but  the  celerity  of  his  movements  obliged  the  garrison 
at  Verplank  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
The  possession  of  King's  ferry  could  not  have  been 
the  sole  object  of  Sir  Henry's  movement,  his  force 
was  much  greater  than  this  purpose  required.  The 
possession  of  West  Point  was  probably  the  ultnnate  de- 
sign of  the  expedition  ;  but  the  excellent  disposition 
of  the  American  troops  defeated  this  intention  of  the 
British  Commander.  Having  fortified  the  positions  of 
Stony  Point  and  Verplank,  and  placed  garrisons  in 
them,  Sir  Henry  returned  v/ith  his  army  to  New^York. 

The  Americans  were  subjected  to  great  inconve- 
nience by  the  loss  of  King's  ferry.  To  pass  the  North 
river,  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  route  by  the  way  of 
Fish  Kill,  through  a  rough  and  mountainous  countrj'', 
and  the  transportation  of  heavy  articles  for  the  army 
by  this  circuitous  road  became  very  tedious. 

General  Washington  was  induced  by  a  variety  of 
motives  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Stony  and  Ver- 
plank Points.  The  very  attempt  would  recall  the  Bri- 
tish detachments  that  were  out  on  predatory  expedi- 
tions. Success  in  the  plan  would  give  reputation  to 
the  American  arms,  reconcile  the  publick  mind  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  and  restore  to  the  Americans 
the  convenient  road  across  King's  ferry.  In  pursu 
ance  of  this  intention,  he  reconnoitred  the  posts,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  gained  information  of  the  situation 
of  the  works,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  garrisons. 
The  result  was  a  plan  to  carry  the  posts  by  storm. 
The  assault  upon  Stony  Point  Vt'as  committed  to  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  and  that  no  alarm  might  be  given,  his 
force  was  to  consist  only  of  the  light  infantry  of  the 
army,  v/hich  corps  was  already  on  the  lines.     Tha 
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night  of  the  15th  of  July  was  assigned  for  the  attack. 
The  works  were  strong,  and  could  be  approached  only 
by  a  narrow  passage  over  a  piece  of  marshy  ground, 
and  the  garrison  consisted  of  six  hundred  men.  About 
midnight  the  troops  moved  up  to  the  works  through  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and  without  the 
discharge  of  a  single  gun,  carried  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans,  on  this  occasion,  dis- 
played their  usual  humanity ;  they  put  not  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  sword  after  resistance  ceased. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  assault  was  incon- 
siderable, compared  with  the  nature  of  the  service. 
Their  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
men.  General  Wayne  received  a  wound  on  the  head, 
which,  for  a  short  time  stunned  him  ;  but  he  insisted 
upon  entering  the  fort,  which  by  the  support  of  his 
aids  he  accomplished.  Sixty-three  of  the  garrison 
were  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded,  and  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  made  prisoners.  Military  stores  to 
some  amount  were  found  in  the  fort. 

General  Howe  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  design  against  Verplank ;  but  through  a  number 
cf  unfortunate  incidents,  to  which  military  operations 
are  always  liable,  it  miscarried. 

Stony  Point  alone  did  not  give  the  Americans  tlie 
use  of  King's  ferry.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  immediately 
moved  up  the  North  river  with  a  large  force  to  recover 
the  post,  and  General  Washington,  not  thinking  it 
expedient  to  take  fiom  his  army  the  number  of  troops 
necessary  to  garrison  it,  destroyed  the  works  and  re- 
tired to  the  High  Lands.  General  Clintcfn  erected 
the  fort  anew,  with  superiour  fortifications,  and  placed 
a  respectable  garrison  in  it,  under  the  command  of  a 
Brigadier  General. 

Congress  embraced  this  occasion,  by  an  unanimous 
resolve,  to  thank  General  Washington  for  the  wis- 
dom, vigilance,  and  magnanimity,  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  militarj'^  operations  of  the  nation,  and  par 
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ticularly  for  the  enterprise  upon  Stony  Point.  They 
also  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  General 
Wayne  for  his  brave  and  soldier-like  attack,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  medal  emblematical  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  they  highly  commended  the  coolness,  disci- 
pline, and  persevering  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  spirited  assault. 

During  this  summer,  Spain  joined  France  in  the 
war  against  England.  General  Washington  expect- 
ing substantial  aid  from  these  powers,  and  unwilling 
to  waste  any  part  of  his  small  force  in  partial  actions, 
contented  himself  with  the  defence  of  the  country 
from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  that  he  might  be 
in  readiness  with  the  greatest  possible  numbers,  to  co- 
operate with  the  allies  of  America  in  an  attack  upon 
the  British  posts.  But  the  fond  hope  of  effective  aid 
from  France  proved  delusive  ;  and  the  expectation 
that  the  war  would  this  season  terminate,  failed. 

Effectual  measures  were  not  yet  adopted  by  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  permanent  army.  The  officers 
generally  remained  in  service,  but  a  great  proportion 
of  the  privates  were  annually  to  be  recruited.  By  the 
delays  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  the  re- 
cruits were  never  seasonably  brought  into  the  field. 
At  different  periods  they  joined  the  army ;  and  fre- 
quently men  totally  unacquainted  with  every  branch 
of  military  service,  were  introduced  in  the  most  criti- 
cal part  of  an  active    campaign. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  General  Washington,  not 
discouraged  by  all  his  former  unavailing  endeavours, 
once  more  addressed  Congress  on  this  subject,  which 
lie  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  union.  In 
October  he  forwarded  to  that  body  a  minute  report  of 
the  state  of  the  army,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  last  of  June  the  next  year, 
the  time  of  service  of  one  half  the  privates  would  ex- 
pire. 

"With  the  report  })e  submitted  a  pla-ft,.  by  wUich  tW'i 
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recruits  of  all  the  states  were  to  be  raised  and  brought 
to  head  quarters  by  the  middle  of  January  of  each 
3'ear,  that  time  might  be  given  in  some  measure  to  dis 
cipline  them  before  the  campaign  opened. 

"  The  plan  I  would  propose,"  says  the  General  in 
the  address,  ''  is  that  each  state  be  informed  by  Con- 
gress annually  of  the  real  deficiency  of  its  troops,  and 
called  upon  to  make  it  up,  or  such  less  specifick 
number  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  by  a  draught. 
That  the  men  draughted  join  the  army  by  the  first  of 
January  the  succeeding  year.  That  from  the  time  the 
draughts  join  the  army,  the  officers  of  the  states  from 
which  they  come,  be  authorized  and  directed  to  use 
their  endeavours  to  enlist  them  for  the  war,  under  tiie 
bounties  granted  to  the  officers  themselves  and  the  re- 
cruits, by  the  act  of  the  23d  of  January  last,  viz.  ten 
dollars  to  the  officer  for  each  recruit,  and  two  hundred 
to  the  recruits  themselves.  That  all  state,  county, 
and  town  bounties  to  draughts,  if  practicable,  be  en- 
tirely abolished,  on  account  of  the  uneasiness  and 
disorders  they  create  among  the  soldiery,  the  deser- 
tions they  produce,  and  for  other  reasons  v/hich  will 
readily  occur.  That  on  or  before  the  first  of  October 
annually,  an  abstract,  or  return,  similar  to  the  present 
one,  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  requisitions  to  each  state  with  certainty 
and  precision.  This  I  would  propose  as  a  general  plan 
to  be  pursued ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  this  or  one 
nearly  similar  to  it,  will  be  found  the  best  now  in  our 
power,  as  it  will  be  attended  with  least  expense  to  the 
publick,  will  place  the  service  on  the  footing  of  order 
and  certainty,  and  will  be  the  only  one  that  can  ad- 
vance the  general  interest  to  any  great  extent." 

This  judicious  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
(Congress  did  not  make  the  requisition  until  Februari% 
and  the  states  were  not  called  upon  to  bring  their  re- 
cruits into  the  field  before  the  first  of  April.  Thirteen 
sovereign  states  cxrrcisji'Tg  their  respective  independ 
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ent  authorities  to  form  a  federal  army,  were  always 
tardy  in  time  and  deficient  in  the  number  of  men. 

On  the  approach  of  the  inclement  season,  the  army 
again  built  themselves  huts  for  winter  quarters.  Posi- 
tions were  chosen  the  most  favourable  for  the  defence 
of  the  American  posts,  and  for  covering  the  country. 
The  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions.  One  of 
these  erected  huts  near  West  Point,  and  the  other  at 
Morristown  in  New- Jersey.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  were  with  the  last  division. 

Great  distress  was  felt  this  winter  on  account  of  the 
deranged  state  of  the  American  finances.  General 
Green  and  Colonel  Wadsworth,  gentlemen  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions, were  yet  at  the  head  of  the  Quarter  Master 
and  Commissary  departments,  but  the  credit  of  the 
country  was  fallen,  they  had  not  the  means  to  make 
prompt  payment  for  articles  of  supply  ;  and  they  found 
it  impossible  to  lay  up  large  magazines  of  provisions, 
and  extremely  diflicult  to  obtain  supplies  to  satisfy  the  • 
temporar)'-  wants  of  the  army. 

The  evil  was  increased  by  a  new  arrangement  intro* 
duced  by  Congress  into  the  Commissary  department. 
A  fixed  salary  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  coun- 
try was  given  to  the  Commissary  General,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  deputies, 
whose  stipends  were  also  established,  and  to  whom  no 
emolument  of  office  v/as  allowed.  Deputies  compe- 
tent to  the  business  could  not  be  obtained  upon 
the  terms  established  by  Congress,  confusion  and  de- 
rangement  ensued  through  the  whole  department,  and 
in  consequence  Colonel  Wadsworth  was  constrained 
to  resign  his  office. 

Before  the  month  of  January  expired,  the  soldiers 
were  put  upon  allowance,  and  before  its  clese,  the 
whole  stock  of  provision  in  store  was  exhausted,  and 
there  was  neither  meat  nor  flour  to  be  distributed  to 
the  troops.    To  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  armv 
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the  t?ommander  in  Chief  was  reluctantly  driven  to 
very  vigorous  measures.  He  apportioned  upon  each 
county  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey  a  quantity  of  meat 
and  flour,  according  to  tlie  ability  of  each,  to  be 
brought  into  camp  in  the  course  of  six  days.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  magistrates,  stating  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  measure,  and  informing  them, 
that  unless  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  complied  with 
the  requisition,  the  exigency  of  the  case  would  force 
him  to  obtain  it  by  military  exaction.  To  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New- Jersey,  harassed  as  their 
country  had  been,  the  full  quantity  of  provision  re- 
quired was  cheerfully  and  seasonably  afforded. 

To  Congress  General  Washington  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  heroick  patience  with  which  the  troops 
bore  the  privations  of  clothing  and  provisions  through 
this  winter  of  unusual  severity.  The  extent  of  these 
privations  will  be  seen  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  his  friend  General 
Schuyler. 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  we  have  had  the  virtue 
and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the  severest  trial. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  with- 
out bread  ;  at  other  times,  as  many  days  without  meat ; 
and  once  or  twice,  two  or  three  days,  without  either. 
I  hardly  thought  it  possible  at  one  period,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  keep  it  together,  nor  could  it  have 
been  done,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates  in 
the  several  counties  of  this  State,  on  whom  I  was 
obliged  to  call,  expose  our  situation  to  them,  and  in 
plain  terms  declare  that  we  were  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  disbanding  or  catering  for  ourselves,  unless 
the  inhabitants  would  afford  us  their  aid.  I  allotted  to 
each  county  a  certain  proportion  of  flour  or  grain,  and 
a  certain  number  of  cattle,  to  be  delivered  on  certain 
days,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  magistrates,  and  good 
disposition  of  the  people,  I  must  add,  that  my  reqif  si- 
tions  were  pnnctnaJly  complied  with,  and  in  mc^ay 
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counties  exceeded.  Nothing  but  this  great  exertion 
could  have  saved  the  army  from  dissolution  or  starving, 
as  we  were  bereft  of  every  hope  from  the  commissa- 
ries. At  one  time,  the  soldiers  eat  every  kind  of 
horse  food  but  hay.  Buck  wheat,  common  wheat, 
rye,  and  Indian  corn,  composed  the  meal  which 
made  their  bread.  As  an  army  they  bore  it  with  the 
most  heroick  patience  ;  but  sufferings  like  these  ac- 
companied with  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  «fec. 
will  produce  frequent  desertion  in  all  armies,  and  so  it 
happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single 
mutiny." 

The  frost  of  this  winter  was  excessive.  For  six 
weeks  together,  the  waters  about  New-York  were 
covered  with  ice,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  the 
passage  of  large  armies  wnth  wagons  and  the  heaviest 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  city,  of  consequence,  in 
many  places,  became  assailable.  The  vigilant  and  ac- 
tive mind  of  General  Washington,  with  mortification, 
saw  an  opportunity  to  attack  his  enemy  which  he  was 
unable  to  embrace.  The  British  force  in  New-York, 
in  numbers,  exceeded  his  own,  and  the  want  of  clothing 
and  provision  rendered  it  impossible  to  move  his 
troops  upon  an  extensive  enterprise.  Ai^  attempt  ta 
surprise  a  post  on  States  Island  failed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Amount  of  Paper  Emission — Cong -ess  destitute  of  Means  to  sup- 
port the  War — Supplies  apportioned  upon  tiie  States — Exertions 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief— Mutiny  in  a  part  of  the  Army — 
The  Britisli  moke  an  Excursion  into  New-Jersey — The  Ameri- 
can Troops  bravely  resist  them — The  Court  of  France  promises 
a  Naval  and  Land  Armament  to  act  in  America — Preparation 
to  co-operate  with  it — A  Frencli  Squadron  arrives  on  the  Ameri- 
rican  Coast — Count  Rocliambeau  lands  at  Newport  with  five 
thousand  Men — The  American  and  French  Commanders  meet  at 
Hartford  to  settle  the  Plan  of  the  Campaign — The  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  French  Troops  fails — General  Arnold  becomes  a 
Traitor — He  Corresponds  v.ith  Major  Andre — Andre  comes  on 
Shore  at  West  Point — Attempts  to  return  to  New-York  by  land 
— He  is  taken  into  Custody  by  three  Militia  Men — A  Board  of 
General  Officers  condemn  him — He  is  executed — Letter  of  Gene- 
ral Washington  on  the  State  of  the  Army — Congress  adopts  a 
Military  Establisliment  for  the  War — The  Army  goes  into  Win- 
ter Guarters. 

1780.  Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  paper 
currency  were  at  this  time  in  circulation,  upon  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  Congress  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  solemnly  pledged  the  faith  of  government 
not  to  emit  more  than  this  sum.  The  National  Trea- 
sury was  empty.  The  requisitions  of  Congress  for 
money  by  taxes,  assessed  by  the  authority  of  the  States, 
were  slowly  complied  with,  and  the  supplies  of  money, 
in  this  way  obtained,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

A  novel  state  of  things  was  in  consequence  intro- 
duced. Congress,  the  head  of  the  Nation,  had  no 
command  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  power 
cf  taivation,  and  of  every  coercive  measure  of  govern- 
ment, rested  with  the  State  Sovereignties.  The  only 
power  left  with  the  National  Council  was,  to  apportion 
supplies  of  provision  for  the  army,  as  well  as  recruits 
of  men,  upon  the  several  States. 

The  military  establishment  for  1780,  consisted  of 
thirtv-five  thousand,  two  hundred  andelevm  men.   No 
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portion  of  these  was  to  be  raised  by  the  authority  of 
Congress,  but  in  the  whole  transaction  an  absolute  de- 
pendence was  placed  on  the  agency  of  the  States.  Up- 
on the  States  also  specifick  articles  of  provision,  spirits, 
and  forage,  were  apportioned  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army.  Congress  gave  assurances  that  accurate  ac- 
counts should  be  kept,  and  resolved,  "  That  any  State 
which  shall  have  taken  the  neccssarj'  measures  for  fur- 
nishing its  quota,  and  have  given  notice  thereof  to  Con- 
gress, shall  be  autliorized  to  prohibit  any  Continental 
Quarter  Master,  or  Couimissary  from  purchasing 
within  its  limits." 

General  Waskisgton  greatly  lamented  the  neces- 
sity of  managing  the  war  by  State  authorities.  He 
freely  suggested  to  Congress  the  defects  of  their  sys- 
tem, defects  which  would  prevent  the  attainment  of 
competent  and  seasonable  supplies  for  the  troops. 
The  estimate,  he  observed,  in  all  articles  was  below 
the  ordinary  demand,  the  time  of  reception  was  left  in 
a  vague  manner ;  and  no  provision  was  made  for  ex- 
traordinary exigencies.  No  means  were  adopted  to 
obtain  for  the  use  of  the  army  any  surplus  of  produce, 
which  a  particular  State  might  conveniently  supply, 
beyond  its  apportionment ;  but  a  State  under  this  pre- 
dicament was  authorized  to  prohibit  the  National  Com- 
missary from  purchasing  such  surplusage,  whatever 
might  be  the  publick  wants.  To  a  friend  in  Congress, 
he  in  a  private  letter  thus  freel}'^  expressed  his  opinion. 

"  Certain  I  am,  that  unless  Congress  speaks  in  a 
'more  decisive  tone  ;  unless  they  are  vested  with  pow- 
ers by  the  several  States,  competent  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  v^ar,  or  assume  them  as  matter  of  right^ 
and  they,  and  the  States  respectively  act  v/ith  more 
energy  than  they  hitherto  have  done  ;  that  our  cause 
is  lost.  \7e  can  no  longer  drudge  on  in  the  old  way. 
By  ill  timing  the  adoption  of  measures,  by  delays  in 
the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwarrantable  jealousies, 
we  incur  enormous  expenses,  and  derive  no  benefit 
17* 
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from  tliem.  One  State  will  comply  with  a  requisitiou 
from  Congress,  another  neglects  to  do  it,  and  a  third 
executes  it  by  halves  ;  and  all  differ  in  the  manner, 
the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that  we  are 
always  working  up  hill ;  and,  while  such  a  system  as 
the  present  one,,  or  rather  want  of  one  prevails,  we 
evei  shall  be  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources 
to  any  advantage. 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and 
friendship.  It  is  the  result  of  long  thinking,  close  ap- 
plication, and  strict  observation.  I  see  one  head  gra- 
dually changing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one  army  branch- 
ing into  thirteen;  and  instead  of  looking  up  to  Con- 
gress as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of  the  United . 
States,  considering  themselves  as  dependent  on  their 
respective  States.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  power  of  Con- 
gress declining  too  fast  for  the  consequence  and  respect 
wliich  are  due  to  them  as  the  great  representative  body 
of  America,  and  am  fearful  of  the  consequences." 

Although  General  Washington  had  weighty  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  Congress,  he  exerted  himself  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  His  personal  influence  was  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  union,  and  this 
new  order  of  things  required  its  full  exercise.  Ho 
wrote  to  the  Executives  and  Legislatures  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  stating  the  critical  situation  of  publick 
affairs,  pointing  out  the  fatal  consequences  that  must 
flow  from  the  inattention  and  neglect  of  those  who 
alone  possessed  the  power  of  coertion,and  urging  them 
by  all  the  motives  of  patriotism  and  self-interest  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congre'^s.  But  eacli 
of  the  States  felt  its  own  burdens,  and  v.'as  dilatory  iu 
its  efforts  to  promote  a  general  interest.  "A  system, 
which  in  its  execution  required  the  conjoint'agency  of 
thirteen  Sovereignties,  was  too  complex  for  the  prompt 
operations  of  a  military'  body. 

In  the  cour?e  of  tiie   winter   forage  liad   failed,  and 
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many  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  army  had  died,  or 
were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  General  WASHI^"GTo^ 
therefore  struggled  with  almost  ins-upcrable  difficulties 
in  supplying  the  army.  He  possessed  no  means  to 
transport  provisions  from  a  distance  but  by  impress- 
ment, and  to  this  painful  and  oppressive  mode,  he  was 
obliged  frequently  to  recur.  The  unbounded  confi- 
dence placed  in  his  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  prudence, . 
enabled  him  to  carry  these  measures  into  effect,  among 
a  people  tenacious  of  individual  rights,  and  jealous  of 
the  encroachment  of  power. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  cf  the  army  had  scarcclj- 
more  than  a  nominal  value.  They  v.'ere  unable  to 
support  the  appearance  of  gentlemen,  or  to  furnish 
themselves  with  the  conveniences  which  their  situa- 
tion required.  The  pride  essential  to  the  soldier  was 
deeply  wounded,  general  dissatisfaction  manifested  it- 
self, and  increased  the  perplexities  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  The  officers  of  whole  hues  belonging  to 
some  of  the  States  in  a  body,  gave  notice  that  on  a 
certain  day,  they  should  resign  their  commissions,  un- 
less provision  was  made  for  their  honourable  support. 
The  animated  representation  of  the  danger  of  this  rash 
measure  to  that  country  in  whose  service  they  had 
heroically  suffered,  induced  them  to  proffer  their  ser- 
vices as  volunteers  until  their  successors  should  be 
appointed.  This,  their  General  without  hesitation  re- 
jected, and  the  officers  reluctantly  consented  to  re- 
main in  the  army. 

A  statement  of  the  great  difficulties  v*Inch  the  Gene- 
ral encountered,  led  Congress  to  depute  a  Committee 
of  their  body  to  camp,  to  consult  with  him  upon  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  adopted  to  remove  the  grievan- 
ces of  the  army.  This  Committee  reported,  "  That 
the  army  was  unpaid  for  five  months  ;  that  it  seldom 
had  more  than  six  days  provision  in  advance,  and  was 
on  several  occasions  fur  several  successive  daj's,  with- 
out meat :  that  the  army  was  destitute  of  forage  3  that 
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the  medical  department  had  neither  sugar,  tea,  choco- 
late, wine,  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind ;  that  every 
department  of  the  army  was  without  money,  and  had 
not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left ;  that  the  patience 
of  the  soldiers,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  compli- 
cated sufferings,  was  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted."' 

Congress  possessed  not  the  means  to  apply  adequate 
remedies  to  these  threatening  evils.  They  passed  a 
resolution,  which  was  all  they  could  do, "  That  Con- 
gress will  make  good  to  the  line  of  the  army,  and  to 
the  independent  corps  thereof,  the  deficiencies  of  their 
original  pay,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  continental  currency }  and  that  money 
or  other  articles  heretofore  received,  should  be  consi- 
dered as  advanced  en  account,  to  be  comprehended  iu 
the  settlement  finally  to  be  made."  This  resolution 
was  published  in  general  orders,  and  produced  a  good 
effect ;  but  did  not  remove  the  complaints  of  officers 
or  men.  The  promise  of  future  compensation  from  a 
country,  v/hose  neglect  was  conceived  to  be  the  source 
of  all  their  sulfevings,  they  deemed  a  feeble  basis  of  de- 
pendence, at  the  moment  they  were  severely  pressed 
by  privations  of  every  kind. 

Murmurs  at  length  broke  out  into  actual 
March  25.  mutiny.  Two  of  the  Connecticut  regi- 
ments paraded  under  arms  announcing  the 
intention  to  return  home,  or  by  their  arms  to  obtain 
subsistence.  The  other  regiments  from  Connecticut 
although  they  did  not  join  in  the  revolt,  exhibited  no 
inclination  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  mutineers,  but  by 
the  spirited  and  prudent  exertions  of  the  ofEcers,  the 
ringleaders  were  secured,  and  the  regiments  brought 
back  to  their  duty. 

The  perplexities  of  a  General,  who  commands  an 
army  in  this  situation,  are  not  to  be  described.  When 
the  officers  represented  to  the  soldiery  the  greatness 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  ergaged,  arid  stated 
the  late  rcsnlutinn   of  Concrress  in  their  favour,  they 
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answered,  that  for  five  months  they  had  received  no 
pay,  and  that  the  depreciated  state  of  the  currency 
would  render  their  pay  of  no  value  when  received ; 
they  wanted  present  relief,  and  not  promises  of  distant 
compensation  ;  their  sufferings  were  too  great  to  be 
supported ;  and  they  must  have  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial recompense  for  their  services.  To  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army  were  joined  murmurs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New- Jersey,  on  account  of  the  frequent  requi- 
sitions unavoidably  made  upon  them. 

These  disaffections  were  carried  to  New-York  with 
the  customary  exaggerations  of  rumour.  General 
Knyphausen,  the  commanding  officer  at  that  post,  sup- 
posing the  American  citizens  and  soldiers  ripe  for  re- 
volt, passed  over  into  New-Jersey  with  five  thousand 
men,  to  avail  himself  of  favourable  events, 
June  6.  and  probably  with  the  intention  to  drive 
General  Washington  from  his  camp  at 
Morristown.  He  took  the  road  to  Springfield,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  Americans  soon  convinced  him,  he 
had  been  deceived  in  the  report  of  their  disaffected  and 
mutinous  disposition.  The  troops  detached  from  the 
army  to  oppose  his  progress,  fought  with  obstinate 
bravery ;  and  the  inhabitants  seizing  their  arms  with 
alacrity,  emulated  the  spirit  and  persevering  courage 
of  the  regular  soldier.  The  enemj'-  finding  he  must 
encounter  serious  opposition,  halted  at  Connecticut 
farms,  consigned  most  of  the  buildings  of  that  village 
to  the  flames,  and  then  retreated  to  Elizabeth  Point, 
opposite  to  Staten  Island. 

While  General  Knyphausen  lay  at  Elizabeth  Point, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thousand  men,  returned 
from  the  conquest  of  Charleston,  South-Carolina,  and 
joined  him  at  that  place.  On  the  23d  of  June  Sir 
Henry  moved  by  different  routes,  five  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery,  towards  Springfield.  General  Washing- 
ton supposed  that  his  determined  object  was  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  American  camp  and  stores  at  Morris- 
town.  The  effective  force  at  this  time  under  his  im- 
mediate command  amounted  to  little  more  than  three 
thousand  men.  Not  being  able  to  contend  with  the 
enemy,  but  with  the  advantage  of  ground,  he  made  the 
best  disposition  of  his  small  force  to  defend  his  post, 
and  detached  General  Green  with  a  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  defiles  on  the  road,  and  particularly  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage  of  the  bridge  near  Spring- 
field. This  service  was  performed  with  great  military 
judgment,  and  with  the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  disci- 
plined couran;e.  When  overpowered  by  numbers,  Ge- 
neral Green  drew  up  his  brave  band  on  the  heights 
back  of  Springfield.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  dis- 
posed to  attack  him  in  his  strong  position,  nor  to  en- 
counter the  danger  of  proceeding  to  Morristown,  and 
leaving  Green  in  his  rear ;  he  therefore  relinquished 
the  object  of  his  expedition,  and,  burning  the  town  of 
Springfield,  returned  to  New-York. 

General  Washington  keenly  felt  this  insult  offered 
to  his  country,  and  was  deeply  mortified  at  his  inabili- 
1y  to  repel  it.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  observed, 
"  You  but  too  well  know,  and  will  regret  with  me  the 
cause  which  justifies  this  insulting  manceuvre  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  It  deeply  affects  the  honour  of  the 
States,  a  vindication  of  which  could  not  be  attempted 
in  our  present  circumstances,  without  most  intimately 
hazarding  their  security ;  at  least  so  fjir  as  it  may  de- 
pend on  the- security  of  the  army.  Their  character, 
their  interest,  their  all  that  is  dear,  call  upon  them,  in 
the  most  pressing  manner  to  place  the  army  immedi- 
ately on  a  respectable  footing." 

Late  in  the  spring  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  returned 
from  France  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his 
government  had  resolved  to  assist  the  United  States, 
by  employing,  this  year,  a  respectable  land  and  naval 
f\irce  in  America. 

This  grateful   infi>rmation  re-animated  the  publick 
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mind,  and  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  agency  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  governments  of  the  several  states  ; 
that  preparation  might  be  made  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  armament  on  its  arrival. 

This  event  excited  anew  in  the  breast  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  the  mingled  emotions  of  ambition  and 
patriotism.  His  country  having  solicited  foreign  aid, 
he  felt  the  disgrace  she  must  suffer,  should  the  allies 
find  her  in  a  situation  not  to  second  their  friendly  as- 
sistance. He  anticipated  the  deep  wound  that  would 
be  inflicted  on  his  own  feelings,  should  the  French 
Commanders  find  him  the  nominal  head  of  a  naked, 
destitute,  and  inefiicient  army.  To  prevent  the  evils 
that  were  apprehended,  he  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  governments  of  the  states,  urging  them  to  ex- 
ertions proportionate  to  the  present  prospect  of  their 
country,  and  painting  to  their  view  the  picture  of  dis- 
honour and  'ruin  that  must  arise  from  the  neglect  to 
improve  this  prosperous  tide  in  their  aftairs. 

Vigorous  measures  were  in  consequence  adopted  by 
Congress  and  by  the  states  to  recruit  the  army,  to  lay 
up  magazines,  and  to  enable  their  General  to  com- 
ply with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  allies ; 
but  the  agency  of  different  bodies  v/as  necessary  to 
carry  these  publick  measures  into  effect,  and  their 
operation  was  dilatory.  On  the  20th  of  June  General 
WashIxVgton  informed  Congress  that  the  army  was 
yet  destitute  of  many  essential  articles  of  clothing. 
*'  For  the  troops,"  he  observed,  "  to  be  without 
clothing  at  any  time  is  highly  injurious  to  the  service, 
and  distressing  to  our  feelings  ;  but  the  want  will  be 
more  peculiarly  mortifying  when  they  come  to  act 
with  our  allies.  If  it  be  possible  I  have  no  doubc  im- 
mediate measures  will  be  taken  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses. 

"  It  is  also  most  sincerely  to  be  wished  that  there 
would  be  some  supplies  of  clothing  furnished  to  the 
officers.     There  are  a  great  many  whose  condition  is 
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still  miserable.  Tins  is,  in  some  instances,  the  case 
with  the  whole  lines  of  states.  It  would  be  well  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  publick  good,  if  they 
could  be  furnished.  They  will  not  be  able,  when  our 
friends  come  to  co-operate  with  us,  to  go  on  a  common 
routine  of  duty  ;  and  if  they  should,  they  must,  from 
their  appearance,  be  held  in  low  estimation." 

In  the  near  prospect  of  the  arrival  of*  the  French 
armaments,  the  embarrassments  of  General  Washing- 
ton increased.  His  army  was  not  yet  in  a  situation 
to  co-operate  with  the  allies,  and  he  became  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  know  the  force  on  which  he  might  ab- 
solutely depend.  He  wished  to  attack  New-York  if 
the  means  were  in  his  power.  But  to  concert  an  at- 
tack upon  this  post  with  the  French  commanders,  and 
in  the  event  be  unable  to  execute  his  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, he  knew  would  dishonour  the  American 
arms,  and  expose  the  French  marine  force  employed 
in  the  service,  to  destruction.  Should  prudence  forbid 
an  attempt  upon  New-York,  his  force  might  be  com- 
petent to  assail  some  other  British  post,  and  it  was 
highly  expedient  that  the  plan  should  be  ripened,  and 
a,ll  measures  prepared  for  immediate  action,  the  r/io- 
ment  the  French  detachments  should  reach  the  conti- 
nent. The  anxiety  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  this 
subject  was  disclosed  in  the  following  letter  to  Congress, 

"  The  season  is  come  Avhen  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  3'et  for  want 
of  this  point  of  primary  consequence,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  form  a  system  of  co-operation.  I  have 
no  basis  to  act  upon  ;  and  of  course,  were  this 
generous  succour  of  our  ally  now  to  arrive,  I  should 
find  myself  in  the  most  awkward,  embarrassing,  and 
painful  situation.  The  General,  and  the  Admiral, 
from  the  relation  in  which  I  stand,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proach our  coast,  will  require  of  me  a  plan  of  the 
measures  to  be  pursued,  and  there  ought  of  right  to 
be  one  prepared  ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  can. 
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not  even  give  them  conjectures.  From  these  con- 
siderations, I  have  suggested  to  the  Committee,  by  a 
letter  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  them  yesterday, 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  their  writing  again  to 
the  states,  urging  them  to  give  immediate  and  precise 
information  of  the  measure  they  have  taken,  and  of 
the  result.  The  interest  of  the  states,  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  our  councils,  the  justice  and  gratitude  due 
to  our  allies,  all  require  that  I  should  without  delay 
be  enabled  to  ascertain,  and  inform  them  what  we  can 
or  cannot  undertake.  There  is  a  point  which  ouglit 
now  to  be  determined,  on  the  success  of  which  all  our 
future  operations  may  depend,  on  which  for  want  of 
knowing  our  prospects,  I  can  make  no  decision,  for 
fear  of  involving  the  fleet  and  army  of  our  allies  in  cir- 
cumstances v/hich  Vv'ould  expose  them,  if  not  second- 
ed by  us,  to  material  inconvenience  and  hazard.  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  suspend  it,  and  the  delay  may  be 
fatal  to  our  hopes." 

Congress  had  assured  the  French  Minister  that 
tliey  would  bring  this  campaign  twenty-five  thousand 
men  into  the  field  ;  that  to  these  such  detachments  of 
militia  should  be  added  as  to  make  a  force  competent, 
when  supported  by  a  naval  armament,  to  attack  any 
of  the  British  posts.  They  had  also  engaged  to  lay 
up  magazines  of  provisions  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  divi- 
sion of  French  troops,  acting  in  concert  with  them. 
On  this  account  the  deficiencies  of  the  army  lay  with 
the  more  galling  weight  upon  the  mind  of  General 
Washington. 

While  he  was  revolving  .this  important  subject,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  returned  from 
South-Carolina  to  New- York,  v/hose  garrison  now 
consisted  of  eleven  thousand  regular  troops.  The 
prospect  of  successful  operations  against  this  post  was 
by  the  event  greatly  diminished.  In  the  absence  of 
the  British  armament   it  had  been  proposed  by  the 

Vol.  T.  is 
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American  Commander,  that  the  French  fleet  shouki, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  American  coast,  block  up  the 
harbour  of  New-York,  and  co-operate  with  the  army 
in  the  attack  upon  tliat  place.  But  in  this  change  of 
circumstances,  he  conceived  it  adviseable  that  the 
French  squadron  should  enter  the  harbour  of  New- 
port, land  their  troops,  and  there  wait  until  a  plan  of 
joint  operation  should  be  formed. 

At  length  the  first  division  of  French 
July  10.  troops  reached  the  American  shore,  consist- 
ing of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men, 
with  a  large  train  of  battering  and  field  artillery.  These 
forces  were  commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
whose  government  had  placed  him  under  the  command 
of  General  Washington.  The  Count  brought  infor- 
mation, that  a  second  div-ision  vcould  follow  him  as 
soon  as  transports  could  be  fitted  to  bring  them. 

The  principal  French  and  American  officers  assidu- 
ously cultivated  a  mutual  affection  between  the  two 
armies ;  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  recommended 
to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  ingraft  on  the 
American  cockade,  a  white  relief,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
alliance  of  the  two  powers. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Frencii,  the  Americans  were 
unprepared  to  act  v/ith  them,  nor  did  the  American 
General  knov/  what  force  would  ultimately  be  brought 
into  the  field.  But  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  French  commanders  for 
offensive  operations  against  the  enemy,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements.  In  this  weighty  transaction, 
he  consulted  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  existing  condition  of  his  army. 
Confiding  in  the  successful  efforts  that  his  country- 
men would,  on  this  occasion  make,  he  communicated 
to  Count  de  Rochambeau,  his  intention  to  comply 
with  the  eugagoments  into  wliicii  C'ongress  had  enter- 
ed with  the  Court  of  Versailles. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Geiieral  on  tliis  subject,  ap* 
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pears  in  the  following  communication,  whicft  at  the 
time  he  made  to  the  President  of  Congress.  "  Pressed 
on  all  sides  by  a  choice  of  difficulties,  in  a  moment 
which  required  decit»ion,  I  have  adopted  that  line  of 
conduct  which  comported  with  the  dignity  and  faith 
of  Congress ;  the  reputation  of  these  States,  and  the 
honour  of  our  arms.  I  have  sent  on  definitive  pro- 
posals of  co-operation  to  the  French  General  and  Ad- 
miral. Neither  the  period  of  the  season,  nor  a  re- 
gard to  decency  would  permit  delay.  The  die  is 
cast :  and  it  remains  with  the  States,  either  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  preserve  their  credit,  and  support 
their  independence,  or  to  involve  us  in  disgrace  and 
defeat.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  pointed  out  by 
the  Committee,  I  shall  proceed,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  will,  ultimately  consult  their  own  interest 
and  honour,  and  not  to  suffer  us  to  fail  for  the  want  of 
means  which  it  is  evidently  in  their  power  to  afford. 
What  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  by  some  of  the 
States,  confirms  the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  suf 
ficient  resources  in  the  country.  Of  the  disposition 
of  the  people  to  submit  tc  any  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing them  forth,  I  see  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt. 
If  we  fail  for  the  want  of  proper  exertions  in  any  of 
the  governments,  I  trust  the  responsibility  will  fall 
where  it  ought ;  and  that  I  shall  stand  justified  to 
Congress,  my  country,  and  the  world." 

The  plan  of  joint  operation  was  formed  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  French  would  maintain  a  naval 
superiority  in  the  American  sea.  But  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  the  British  on  this  station,  were 
reinforced  by  a  squadron  superiour  to  that  which  con- 
voyed the  troops  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Greaves  contemplated  an 
attack  upon  the  French  in  their  new  station,  and  after 
great  delay,  six  thousand  troops  of  the  flower  of  their 
army  were  embarked,  and  supported  by  the  fleet,  sail- 
ed to  Huntincjdon  Bav.     Ru*  the  comnxanders  here 
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learning  the  improved  state  of  the  fortifications  at 
Newport,  laid  aside  the  expedition.  During  these 
movements,  General  Washington  collected  his  force 
and  crossed  the  North  River,  with  the  intention  to  at- 
tack New-York,  should  the  British  General  proceed 
in  his  attempt  against  the  French.  He  confidently  ex- 
pected in  this  case  to  establish  himself  in  some  com- 
manding position,  which  would  not  only  compel  Ge- 
neral Clinton  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  but  also  facili- 
tate the  success  of  his  operations  against  the  city. 
The  return  of  Sir  Henry  induced  the  American  Ge- 
neral to  recross  into  New-Jersey,  and  to  post  his  army 
at  Orangetown.  To  expedite  the  meditated  operation 
against  New-York,  he  also  took  possession  of  ground 
about  Dobb's  ferry,  ten  miles  above  King's  bridge,  and 
erected  works  to  command  the  river. 

The  oflensive  measures  to  be  pursued  by  the  allies 
were  suspended  upon  the  event  of  the  French  naval 
force  in  America  being  reinforced.  General  Wash- 
ington exerted  himself  to  be  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
paration, to  embrace  any  opportunity  that  might  pre- 
sent to  annoy  the  enemy. 

At  this  critical  moment.  Congress,  against  the  re 
monstrance  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  all  his 
General  Officers,  introduced  those  essential  changes 
in  the  Quarter  Master  Generars  department,  which 
induced  General  Green  to  resign  the  office  of  Quarter 
Master.  Colonel  Pickering  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor, who,  in  the  full  exercise  of  a  mind)  judicious,  ac- 
tive, and  indefatigable,  found  it  impossible  to  execute 
the  business  of  the  department  on  the  plan  of  Congress. 

The  stores  of  the  Commissary  failing,  General 
Washington  was  obliged  to  open  and  exhaust  the 
magazines  of  West  Point,  and  to  forage  upon  the  al- 
ready distressed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  camp.  These  deficiencies  at 
the  moment  that  brilliant  achievements  were  general^ 
ly  expected,  gave  a  presage  of  disappointment. 
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Tho  second  French  armament  was  daily  expected, 
find  General  Washington  had  ordered  a  large  body 
of  militia  into  the  field  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing subsistence  led  him  to  countermand  the  order  for 
their  march  to  camp,  although  their  aid  would  be  es- 
sential in  the  event  of  active  operations. 

The  American  and  French  Commanders 

Sept.  21.    met  at  Hartford  to   complete  the  general 

system  of  subsequent  operations,  and  they 

agreed  to  direct  their  offensive  measures  against  the 

British  post  in  New-York. 

While  expectations  of  immediate  and  effectual  aid 
from  France  were  entertained  through  the'  United 
States,  information  was  brought,  that  the  second 
arrnament  destined  for  America  was  blocked  up  in  the 
liarbour  of  Brest,  and  would  not  this  season  reach  the 
American  Continent.  The  flattering  prospect  of  ter- 
minating the  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  British  posts 
in  a  moment  vanished  ;  and  elevated  views  of  brilnant 
success  were  succeeded  by  disappointment  and  cha- 
grin. General  Washington  himself  had  admitted 
the  persuasion,  that  the  campaign  would  end  in  a  de- 
cisive manner  ;  and  he  felt  the  deepest  mortification 
at  its  failure.  "  We  are,"  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  now  drawing  to  a  close  an  inactive  campaign, 
the  beginning  of  which  appeared  pregnant  with  events 
of  a  very  favourable  complexion.  I  hoped,  but  I  hoped 
in  vain,  that  a  prospect  was  opening  which  would  enable 
me  to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits,  and  restore 
me  to  domestick  life  The  favourable  disposition  of 
Spain,  the  promised  succour  from  France,  the  com- 
bined force  in  the  West  Indies,  the  declaration  of 
Russia,  (acceded  to  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  hu- 
miliating to  the  naval  pride  and  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain) the  superiority  of  France  and  Spain  by  sea  in 
Europe,  the  Irish  claims  and  Eng'ish  disturbances, 
formed  in  the  aggregate,  an  opinion  in  my  breast 
which  is  not  verv  susceptible  of  peaceful  dreams,  that 
IS* 
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the  hour  of  deliverance  was  not  far  distant ;  for  that 
however  umvilhng  Great  Britain  might  be  to  yield  the 
point,  it  would  not  be  in  her  power  to  continue  the 
contest.  But  alas  !  These  prospects,  flattering  as  they 
were,  have  proved  delusory  ;  and  I  see  nothing  before 
us  but  accumulating  distress.  We  have  been  half  of 
our  time  without  provisions,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
so.  We  have  no  magazines,  nor  money  to  form  them. 
We  have  lived  upon  expedients,  until  we  can  live  no 
longer.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  the  war  is  a  histo 
ry  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  devices,  instead  of 
system  and  economy.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  look 
back,  nor  is  it  our  business  to  do  so.  Our  case  is  not 
desperate,  if  virtue  exists  in  the  people,  and  there  is 
wisdom  among  our  rulers.  But  to  suppose  that  this 
great  revolution  can  be  accomplished  by  a  temporary 
army  ;  that  this  army  v/ill  be  subsisted  by  state  sup- 
plies, and  that  taxation  alone  is  adequate  to  our  wants, 
is  in  ni}"^  opinion  absurd,  and  as  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  our  views.  If  it  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  easily  proved  to  any  person  of  a  moderate 
understanding,  that  an  annual  army,  or  any  army 
raised  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  besides  being  un- 
qualified for  the  end  designed,  is,  in  various  ways, 
which  could  be  enumerated,  ten  times  more  expensive 
than  a  permanent  body  of  men  under  good  organiza- 
tion and  military  discipline ;  which  never  was,  nor 
ever  will  be  the  case  with  new  troops.  A  thousand 
arguments,  resulting  from  experience  and  the  nature 
of  things  miglit  also  be  adduced  to  proA'e  that  the 
arm}',  if  it  is  to  depend  on  &;tate  supplies  must  disband 
or  starve  ;  and  that  taxation  alone,  (especially  at  this 
late  hour)  cannot  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Is  it  not  time  to  retract  from  errour,  and  bene- 
fit from  expcrienc?  :  or  do  we  want  further  proof  of 
the  ruinous  system,  we  have  pertinaciously  adliered 
to?"' 
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At  the  time,  the  country  was  exhausting  its  re- 
sources, and  General  Washington,  under  innumera- 
ble embarrassments  exerting  every  power  to  obtain  an 
honourable  peace,  treason  entered  the  strong  hold  oi" 
independence,  and  planned  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
fant states  of  America.  General  Arnold  early  and 
warmly  embraced  the  American  cause.  His  enter- 
prising spirit,  his  invincible  fortitude,  his  heroick  and 
persevering  ardour  in  battle,  had  ej^alted  his  mili- 
tary character  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe. 
Being  incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  the  tleld,  by  the 
wounds  he  received  before  Quebeck,  and  at  Saratoga, 
he  was  appointed  Commandant  in  Philadelphia,  when 
the  British  evacuated  that  city.  In  this  flattering 
command,  he  adopted  a  style  of  living  above  his 
means,  and  soon  found  himself  loaded  v.'ith  debt.  To 
relieve  himself  he  entered  into  various  schemes  of 
speculstion,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  all.  Hollow  at 
heart,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud  and  peculation.  These 
practices  rendered  him  odious  to  the  citizens, and  gave 
offence  to  government.  At  length  formal  complaints 
were  lodged  against  him  ;  and  Congress  ordered  his 
trial  by  a  Court  Martial.  By  this  Court  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Com-- 
inander  in  Chief  The  sentence  was  approved  by 
Congress,  and  carried  into  execution  by  General 
Washington.  In  the  gold  that  was  to  reward  his 
treason,  Arnold  expected  relief  from  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments ;  and  his  implacable  spirit  so\ight  its  re- 
venge of  his  country  by  betraying  into  the  hand  of 
her  enemy  the  post  that  had  been  called  the  Gibraltar 
of  America. 

West  Point  was  the  first  post  in  importance  within 
the  United  States.  Its  great  natural  strength  had  been 
increased  by  every  expense  and  labour  of  fortification  j 
and  it  was  an  object  on  which  General  Washington 
perpetually  kept  his  eye.  This  fortress  Arnold  select- 
ed to  give  consequence  to  his  apostacy.     By  the  sur- 
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render  of  this  into  the  hands  of  the  British  commander, 
he  expected  to  ensure  a  high  price  for  his  treason,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  mflict  a  mortal  wound  upon 
his  country.  His  measures  were  artfully  adopted  to 
accomplish  his  perfidious  purpose.  He  obtained  a 
letter  from  a,  member  of  Congress  to  General  Wash- 
ington, recommending  him  to  the  command  of  this 
important  post.  He  induced  General  Schuyler  to 
mention  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  his  desire  to  re- 
join the  army,  and  his  inclination  to  do  garrison  duty 

At  the  time  General  Washington  was  moving 
down  to  New-York,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  em- 
barked a  large  body  of  troops,  with  t  he  design  to  attack 
the  French  at  Newport,  he  offered  the  command  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  to  General  Arnold,  who  de- 
clined on  the  plea  that  his  wound  unfitted  him  for  tlie 
active  duties  of  the  field  ;  but  he  intimated  a  desire  to 
command  at  West  Point.  Knowing  his  ambition  for 
military  fame,  the  General  v/as  surprised  that  Arnold 
declined  this  favourable  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself;  but  the  purity  of  iiis  own  mind  forbade  him 
to  suspect  an  officer  of  treason,  whose  blood  had  been 
freely  shed  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  he  grati- 
fied him  with  the  solicited  command. 

Under  fictitious  names,  and  in  the  disguise  of  mer- 
cantile business,  Arnold  had  already  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  through  Major 
Andre,  Adjutant  General  of  the  British  army.  To 
him  the  British  General  committed  the  maturing  of 
Arnold's  treason,  and  to  facilitate  measures  for  its  exe- 
cution, the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  conveyed  him  up  the 
North  river.  Under  a  pass  for  John  Anderson,  Andre 
came  on  shore  in  the  night,  and  had  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Arnold  without  the  American  works.  The 
morning  opened  upon  them  before  their  business  was 
accomplished.  Arnold  told  Andre  that  his  return  on 
board  the  Vulture  by  da3'lig]it  v/as  impracticable,  and 
that  he  mu'st  be  concealed  until  *he  next  n"ght.     For 
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this  purpose  he  was  conducted  within  an  American 
post,  and  spent  the  day  with  Arnold.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  a  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Vulture, 
which  obliged  her  to  shift  her  station  ;  and  at  night 
the  boatmen  on  this  account  refused  to  carry  Andre 
on  board  the  sloop. 

The  return  to  New  York  by  land,  v/as  the  only  al- 
ternative left.  To  render  the  attempt  the  more  safe, 
Major  Andre  laid  aside  his  uniform,  which  he  had  yet 
worn  under  a  surtout,  and  in  a  plain  coat,  on  horse- 
back, began  his  journey.  He  was  furnished  with  a 
passport  signed  by  Arnold,  in  v/liich  permission  was 
granted  to  John  Anderson  "  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White 
Plains,  or.  lower  if  ho  thought  proper,  he  beinff  on 
publick  service."  Alone,  and  without  having  excited 
suspicion,  he  passed  the  American  guards,  and  was 
silently  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  passed  all 
danger,  when  his  imaginary  security  was  disturbed  by 
three  militia  men,  who  were  scouring  the  country  be- 
tween the  outposts  of  the  hostile  armies.  They  sud- 
denly seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  challenged 
his  business  in  that  place.  The  surprise  of  the  mo- 
ment put  him  03"  his  guard,  and  instead  of  showing 
his  pass,  he  hastily  asked  the  men,  '•'  v/here  do  you  be- 
long.'"' they  answered, '^to  below," meaning  New-York. 
The  Major  instantly  replied,  '•  so  do  I."  He  declared 
himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  and  pressed  for  permis- 
sion to  proceed  on  the  urgent  business  on  which  he 
was  employed. 

The  mistake  was  soon  apparent,  and  he  offered  the 
men  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  valuable  gold  watch,  for 
permission  to  pass  ;  and  on  condition  that  they  would 
accompany  him  to  the  city,  he  promised  them  present 
reward  and  future  promotion.  But  the  patriotism  of 
these  yeomen  could  not  be  bribed. 

They  proceeded  to  search  Andre,  and  found  secreted 
in  his  boots,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Arnold,  exact  re- 
turns of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences 
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of  West  Point,  with  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  and 
•other  important  papers.  They  conducted  their  prison- 
er to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded 
the  troops  on  the  lines.  Their  names  were  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert.  Con- 
gress eventually  settled  on  each  of  them  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  during  life  ;  and  pre- 
sented each  with  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  a  shield  Vv'ith  the  inscription  '-'  Fidelity  ;"  and  on 
the  other  the  motto  "  Amor  Patrias." 

Andre  still  passed  as  John  Anderson,  and  requestel 
permission  to  write  to  General  Arnold  to  inform  him 
that  AndersCn  was  detained.  The  Colonel  thought- 
lessly permitted  the  letter  to  be  sent.  Colonel  Jame- 
son forwarded  to  General  Washington  the  papers 
found  on  the  prisoner,  and  a  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  taken.  The  General  was  then  on 
his  return  from  Hartford,  and  the  express  unfortunately 
took  a  road  different  from  that  on  which  he  was  tra- 
velling, and  passed  him.  This  occasioned  so  great  loss 
of  time,  that  Arnold  having  received  Andre's  letter, 
made  his  escape  on  board  the  Vulture,  before  the  or- 
der for  his  arrest  arrived  at  West  Point. 

As  soon  as  Andre  thought  that  time  had  been  given 
for  Arnold  to  make  his  escape,  he  threw  off  the  dis- 
guise which  was  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  and  assumed 
his  appropriate  character  of  ingenuousness  and  honour. 
The  express  which  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  his 
capture,  was  charged  with  a  letter  from  him  to  Ge- 
neral Washington,  in  which,  he  declared  his  name 
and  rank,  stated  that  he  had,  by  order  of  his  General, 
Sir  Henry  Chnton,  corresponded  with  Arnold,  that 
his  intention  was  to  have  met  him  on  neutral  ground, 
and  that  against  his  stipulation  he  had  been  brought 
within  an  American  post.  Attempting  to  make  his 
escape  from  it  he  had  been  betrayed  into  the  vile  con- 
dition of  an  enemy  in  disguise,  and  he  requested  that, 
''  whatever  his  fate  might  be.  a  decencv  of  treatment 
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might  be  observed,  which  would  mark,  that  tliough 
unfortunate  he  was  branded  with  nothing  that  was  dis- 
honourable, and  that  he  was  involuntarily  an  impostor. 
The  decorous  and  manly  deportment  of  Andre  greatly 
interested  in  his  favour  the  American  army  and  nation. 
He  was  endowed  with  properties  to  conciliate  general 
esteem.  His  character  is  thus  beautifully  painted  by 
the  late  General  Hamilton,  who  without  envy  might 
have  contemplated  his  eminent  qualities,  for  they  were 
not  equal  to  his  own.  "  There  was  something  singu- 
larly interesting  in  the  character  of  Andre.  To  an  ex- 
cellent understanding,  well  improved  by  education  and 
travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, and  the  advantages  of  a  pleasing  person.  It  is 
said  that  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  had  himself  attained  some  proficiency  in  poetry, 
musick,  and  painting.  His  knovi^ledge  appeared  with- 
out ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a  diffidence  that 
r<arely  accompanies  so  many  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  left  you  to  suppose  more  than  appeared. 
His  sentiments  were  elevated  and  inspired  esteem, 
they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection.  His  elo 
cution  was  handsome,  his  address  easy,  polite,  and  in- 
sinuating. By  his  merit  he  had  acquired  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  his  General,  and  w^.s  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  military  rank  and  reputation.  But  in  the 
height  of  his  career,  flushed  with  new  hopes  from  the 
execution  of  a  project  the  most  beneficial  to  his  party 
that  could  be  devised,  he  is  at  once  precipitated  from 
the  summit  of  prosperity,  sees  all  the  expectations  of 
his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself  ruined.  The  charac 
ter  I  have  given  of  him  is  drawn  partly  from  w^hat  I 
saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly  from  information.  I  am 
aware  that  a  man  of  real  merit  is  never  seen  in  so  fa- 
vourable a  light  as  through  the  medium  of  adversity. 
The  clouds  that  surround  him  are  bo  many  shades  that 
set  off  his  good  qualities;  Misfortune  cuts  down  little 
vanities,  that  in  prosperous  times  serve  as  so  many 
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spots  in  his  virtues  ;  and  gives  a  tone  to  humanity  that 
makes  his  worth  more  amiable. 

**  His  spectators,  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot,  are  less 
prone  to  detract  from  it  through  envy  ;  and  are  much 
disposed  by  compassion  to  give  the  credit  he  deserves, 
and  perhaps  even  to  magnify  it." 

General  Washingtom  referred  the  case  of  Major 
Andre  to  a  Board  of  fourteen  General  officers.  Of 
this  Board  General  Green  was  President,  and  the  fo- 
reign Generals  La  Payette  and  Steuben  were  members. 
They  were  to  determine  in  what  character  he  was  to 
be  considered,  and  what  punishment  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted. This  Board  treated  their  prisoner  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy  and  tenderness.  They  desired  him  to 
answer  no  question  that  embarrassed  his  feelings. 
But,  concerned  only  for  his  honour,  he  frankly  con- 
fessed he  did  not  come  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of 
a  flag,  and  stated  so  fully  all  facts  respecting  himself, 
Ihat  it  became  unnecessary  to  examine  a  single  wit- 
ness ;  but  he  cautiously  guarded  against  communica- 
tions which  would  involve  the  guilt  of  others. 

The  Board  reported  tlie  important  facts  in  the  case, 
and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Andre  was  a  Spy,  and 
that  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he 
ought  to  suffer  death.  His  execution  took  place  next 
day. 

Andre  was  reconciled  to  death,  but  not  to  the  mode 
of  dying,  wliich  the  laws  of  war  had  assigned  to  per- 
sons in  his  situation.  He  wished  to  die  as  a  soldier, 
not  as  a  criminal.  In  language,  which  proved  him 
possessed  of  the  nicest  feelings  of  heroism  and  honour, 
he  wrote  to  General  Washington,  soliciting  that  he 
might  not  die  on  a  gibbet :  but  the  stern  maxims  of 
justice  forbade  a  compliance  with  the  request,  although 
the  sensibility  of  the  General  was  wounded  by  a  refu- 
sal. 

Major  Andre  walked  with  composure  to  the  place 
of  execution  between  two  American  officers..    When 
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lie  beheld  the  instrument  of  his  fate,  he  asked  witli 
some  emotion,  *'  must  I  die  in  this  manner  f"  '•  It  is 
unavoidable,"  was  the  answer.  He  replied,  -  I  am  re- 
conciled to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode  j"  but  imme- 
diately added,  "it  will  be  but  a  momentar}'-  pang." 
With  a  countenance  of  serenity  and  magnanimity 
which  melted  the  heart  of  every  spectator,  he  mount- 
ed the  cart.  Being  asked  at  the  fatal  moment  if  he 
wished  to  say  any  thing,  only  that  "  yon  will  witness 
to  the  world,  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man." 

Never,  perhaps,  did  an  execution  of  this  kind  more 
deeply  interest  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature. 

The  General  officers,  who  reported  his  case,  lament- 
ed the  necessity  they  were  under  to  advise  that  as  a 
spy  he  should  be  hung  ;  and  the  heart  of  General 
Washington  was  v%'rung  v/ith  anguisn  when  he  sign- 
ed his  death  warrant.  But  the  fatal  wound  tliat  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  country,  had  Arnold's  trea- 
son succeeded,  made  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  the 
publick  safety.  The  American  officers  universally 
discovered  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  publick  was  greatly  excited 
on  the  occasion. 

Great,  but  unavailing  endeavours  had  heed  used  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  save  Major  Andre.  Even  Ar- 
nold had  the  presumption  to  write  a  threatening  letter 
to  General  Washington  on  the  subject.  The  Gene- 
ral deigned  not  to  answer  his  letter,  but  he  conveyed" 
to  him  his  wife  and  his  baggage.  The  merits  and  the 
fate  of  Andre  gave  a  darker  shade  to  the  baseness  and 
treachery  of  Arnold,  and  he  became  an  object  of  pub- 
lick detestation  and  abhorrence.  "  Andre,"  observed 
General  Washington  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  has  met 
his  fate  with  that  fortitude  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  accomplished  man  and  gallant  officer  ;  but  I 
am  mistaken  if  at  this  time  Arnold  is  undergoing  the 
torments  of  a  mental  hell.  He  wants  feeling :  from 
some  traits  of  his  character,  Vvhich  have  latelv  cQ;mo 
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to  my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  hatkneyed 
in  crime,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  sliame.that 
while  his  faculties  still  enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid 
pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  for  remorse."* 

Arnold  published  at  New  York,  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  American  army.  In  these 
publications,  he  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government  among  the  citizens,  and  to  al- 
lure, by  the  prospect  of  emolument  and  promotion, 
numbers  from  the  army  to  the  British  standard ;  but 
these  publications  met  with  universal  indignation  and 
contempt.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  the  infamous  Arnold  was  the  only  American 
officer  vv'ho  deserted  his  banners,  and  turned  his  sword 
against  the  bosom  of  his  country. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  defection  of  Arnold,  Gene- 
ral Washington  strengthened  the  garrison  of  West 
Point,  and  moved  the  army  to  a  position  to  support  it, 
should  Sir  Henry  Clinton  make  an  attempt  to  carry 
the  post.  But  although  he  had  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  works,  and  was  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Arnold,  he  was  not  inclined  to  hazard  the  as- 
sault unaided  by  plot  and  stratagem. 

The  state  of  the  army  lay  perpetually  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Not  whelly  dis- 
couraged by  former  unsuccessful  attempts  to  persuade 
Congress  to  adopt  a  permanent  military  establishment, 
he  embraced  the  inactive  period  of  this  campaign  once 
more  to  address  that  honourable  body  on  this  important 
subject. 

*  Colonel  Hamilton  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  unfolded 
the  practices  to  which  General  Washington  here  alludes. 
•'''  This  man  (Arnold)  is  in  every  sense  despicable.  In  addition 
to  the  scene  of  knavery  and  prostitution  during  his  command 
ia  rn.radolphia,  which'  the  late  seizure  of  his  papers  has  un- 
folded, the  history  of  his  command  at  West  Point  is  a  history 
oi'  little  as  well  us  great  villanies.  He  practised  every  dirty 
art  of  peculation  and  even  stooped  to  connexions  witti  the  sut- 
tlfers  of  the  garrison  to  dvfr?.ud  the  publick  " 
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His  letter  was  dated  as  early  as  August,  while  ex- 
erting himself  to  be  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with. 
the  French  troops,  and  he  observed, 

"  But  while  we  are  meditating  offensive  operatioim 
which  may  either  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  or  being 
undertaken  may  fail,  I  am  persuaded  Congress  are  not 
inattentive  to  the  present  state  of  the  army,  and  will 
view  in  the  same  light  v/ith  me  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding in  time  against  a  period  (the  first  of  January) 
when  one  half  of  our  present  force  will  dissolve.  The 
shadow  of  an  army  that  will  remain,  will  have  every 
motive,  except  mere  patriotism,  to  abandon  the  service, 
without  the  hope,  which  has  hitherto  supported  them, 
of  a  change  for  the  better.  This  is  almost  extinguish- 
ed now,  and  certainly  will  not  outlive  the  campaign, 
unless  it  finds  something  more  to  rest  upon.  This  is 
a  truth  of  which  every  spectator  of  the  distress  of  the 
army  cannot  help  boing  convinced.  Those  at  a  dis- 
tance may  speculate  differently  ;  but  on  the  spot  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  judging  human  nature  on  the 
usual  scale,  v.'ould  be  chimerical. 

"  The  honourable  the  Committee  of  Congress,  who 
liave  seen  and  heard  for  themselves,  will  add  their  tes- 
timony to  mine;  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Con- 
gress cannot  fail  to  give  it  the  most  serious  attention. 
To  me  it  will  appear  miraculous,  if  our  affairs  can 
maintain  themselves  much  longer  in  their  present 
train.  If  either  the  temper  or  resources  of  the  coun- 
try will  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  we  may  expect 
soon  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of 
seeing  the  cause  of  America,  in  America,  upheld  by 
foreign  arms.  The  generosity  of  our  alhes  has  a 
claim  to  all  our  confidence,  and  all  our  gratitude;  but 
it  is  neither  for  the  honour  of  America,  nor  for  the 
interest  of  the  common  cause,  to  leave  the  work  en- 
tirely to  them." 

After  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  would  continue  the  war  he  proceeds, 
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"  The  inference  from  these  reflections  is,  that  we 
cannot  count  upon  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  true  policy  of  America  not  to  content  herself 
with  temporary  expedients,  but  to  endeavour,  if  possi- 
ble, to  give  consistency  and  validity  to  her  measures. 
An  essential  step  to  this  will  be  immediately  to  devise 
a  plan  and  put  it  in  execution,  for  providing  men  in 
time  to  replace  those  who  will  leave  us  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  for  subsisting  and  for  making  a  reasona- 
ble allowance  to  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

'•  The  plan  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  of  general 
operation,  and  such  as  will  execute  itself  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  peremptory  draught  will  be  the  only 
effectual  one.  If  a  draught  for  the  war  or  for  three 
years  can  be  effected,  it  ought  to  be  made  on  every  ac- 
count ;  a  shorter  period  than  a  year  is  inadmissible. 

"  To  one  who  has  been  witness  to  the  evils  brought 
upon  us  by  short  enlistments,  the  system  appears  to 
have  been  pernicious  beyond  description  ;  and  a  crowd 
of  motives  present  themselves  to  dictate  a  change.  It 
may  easily  be  shown  that  all  the  misfortunes  we  have 
met  with  in  the  military  line  are  to  be  attributed  to 
this  Cause. 

'•  Had  wo  formed  a  permanent  army  in  the  begin- 
ning, which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  men  in 
service,  had  been  capable  of  discipline,  we  never 
should  have  had  to  retreat  with  a  handful  of  men  across 
the  Delaware,  in  1776,  trembling  for  the  state  of  Ame- 
rica, which  nothing  but  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy 
could  have  saved ;  we  should  not  have  remained  all 
the  succeeding  winter  at  their  mercy,  with  sometimes 
scarcely  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  mount  the  ordi- 
nary guards,  liable  at  every  moment  to  be  dissipated, 
if  they  had  only  thought  proper  to  march  against  us  ; 
we  should  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing at  Brandywine,  with  an  unequal  number  of  raw 
troops,  and  afterwards  of  seeing  Philadelphia  fall  a 
I>rey  to  a  victorious  armv  :  we  should  not  have  been  at 
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Valley  I'orge  witli  less  than  half  the  force  of  the  ene- 
ray,  destitute  of  every  thing,  in  a  situation  neither  to 
resist  nor  to  retire  ;  we  should  not  have  seen  New- 
York  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  yet  an  overmatch  for 
the  main  army  of  these  states,  while  the  principal  part 
of  their  force  was  detached  for  the  reduction  of  two 
of  them  ;  we  should  not  have  found  ourselves  this 
spring  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted  by  five  thousand  men, 
unable  to  protect  our  baggage  and  magazines,  their 
security  depending  on  a  good  countenance,  and  a  want 
of  enterprise  in  the  enemy  ;  we  should  not  have  been 
the  greatest  part  of  the  war  inferiour  to  the  enemy, 
indebted  for  our  safety  to  their  inactivity,  enduring 
frequently  the  mortification  of  seeing  inviting  oppor- 
tunities to  ruin  them,  pass  unimproved  for  want  of  a 
force  which  the  country  was  completely  able  to  afford ; 
to  see  the  country  ravaged,  our  towns  burnt,  the  in- 
habitants plundered;  abused,  murdered  with  impunity 
from  the  same  cause. 

'•  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  war  has  been 
protracted  on  this  account.  Our  opposition  being  less,  • 
made  the  successes  of  the  enemy  greater.  The  fluc- 
tuation of  the  army  kept  alive  their  hopes ;  and  at 
every  period  of  the  dissolution  of  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  they  hax-e  flattered  themselves  with  some  de- 
cisive advantages.  Had  we  kept  a  permanent  army  on 
foot,  the  enemy  could  have  had  nothing  to  hope  for, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  listened  to  terms 
long  since.  If  the  army  is  left  in  its  present  situation, 
it  must  continue  an  encouragement  to  the  efibtts  of  the 
enemy ;  if  it  is  put  in  a  respectable  one,  it  must  have 
a  contrary  effect,  and  nothing  I  believe  will  tend  more 
to  give  us  peace  the  ensuing  winter.  It  will  be  an 
interesting  winter.  Many  circumstances  will  contri- 
bute to  a  negotiation.  An  army  on  foot,  not  only  for 
another  campaign,  but  for  many  campaigns,  would  de- 
.  termine  the  enemy  to  pacifick  measures,  and  enable  us 
to  insist  upon  favourable  terms  in  forcible  language. 
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An  army  insignificant  in  numbers,  dissatisfied,  crum- 
bling to  pieces,  would  be  the  strongest  temptation  they 
could  have  to  try  the  experiment  a  little  longer.  It 
is  an  old  maxim,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  good 
peace,  is  to  be  prepared  fiar  war." 

Congress  having  at  length  resolved  to  new  model 
the  army,  determined  upon  the  number  of  regiments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  should  compose  their 
military  establishment,  and  apportioned  upon  the  seve- 
ral states  their  respective  quotas.  The  states  were  re- 
quired to  raise  their  men  for  the  war,  and  to  have 
them  in  the  field  by  the  first  of  the  next  January : 
but  provision  was  made,  that  if  any  state  should  find 
it  impracticable  to  raise  its  quota  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember, this  state  might  supply  the  deficiency  by  men 
engaged  to  serve  for  a  period  not  short  of  one  year. 

This  arrangement  of  Congress  was  submitted  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  his  opinion  desired  upon 
it.  He  in  a  respectful  manner  stated  his  objections  to 
the  plan.  The  number  of  men  contemplated  was,  he 
conceived,  too  small,  and  he  proposed  that  the  number 
of  privates  in  each  regiment  should  be  increased.  In- 
stead of  distinct  regiments  of  cavalry,  he  recommend- 
ed legionary  corps,  that  the  horse  might  alwa)'s  be 
supported  by  the  infantry  attached  to  them.  He  de- 
plored the  necessity  of  a  dependence  on  state  agency 
to  recruit  and  support  the  army,  and  lamented  that 
Congress  had  made  provision  for  the  deficiency  of  any 
state  to  procure  men  for  the  war,  to  be  supplied  by 
temporary  draughts ;  because,  he  conceived  that  the 
states  upon  the  urgent  requisition  of  Congress,  would 
have  brought  their  respective  quotas  into  the  field  for 
the  war  ;  but  the  provision  for  deficiency  being  made, 
their  exertions  would  be  weak,  and  the  alternative 
generally  embraced.  He  warmly  recommended  ho- 
nourable provision  for  the  officers. 

The  repeated  remonstrances  of  General  Washing- 
ton, supportea  by  the  chastisements  of  experience^ 
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finally  induced  Congress  to  lay  aside  their  jealousy  of 
a  standing  army,  and  to  adopt  a  military  establish- 
ment for  the  war. 

The  expected  superiority  of  the  French  at  sea  fail- 
ing;  the  residue  of  the  campaign  passed  away  without 
any  remarkable  event.  The  hostile  armies  merely 
watched  each  other's  motions,  until  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  forced  them  into  winter  quarters.  The 
Pennsylvania  line  wintered  at  Morristown  ;  the  Jersey 
line  about  Pompton  on  the  confines  of  New-York  and 
New-Jersey ;  and  the  troops  belonging  to  the  New- 
England  States  at  West  Point  and  its  vicinity,  on  both 
sides  of  the  North  river.  The  New-York  line  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  at  Albany,  to  oppose  any  inva- 
sion that  might  be  made  from  Canada,  and  here  it  re- 
mained throuffh  the  winter. 
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